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CHAPTER I. 

THE LYDFORDS. 

YDCOTT MANOR, in the reign of 
Charles I., was situated in one of the 
lovely spots for which the western shires 
of England are so celebrated. A long 
sloping tract of country, originally clothed with 
wood, had been cleared, many generations pre- 
viously, for a space of some four or five hundred 
acres, and laid out in meadows and corn-fields, 
together with pear and apple orchards, clustering 
round the Manor-house. The latter, which stood 
as nearly as possible in the very centre of the 
domain, was a picturesque structure, the style and 
date of which it would have puzzled any antiquary 
to determine. It was built partly of timber, with 
rough plaster and rubble fiWmg up the interstices', 
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2 Tlie Boy Cavaliers. 

partly of undressed stones, rudely cemented to- 
gether. The window-frames were constructed of 
oak, and so plainly of later date than the walls, 
that they afforded no clue to the age of the build- 
ing ; and yet even they seemed so ancient, that 
two or three centuries must have elapsed since 
their insertion. Inside, the staircases and passages 
bewildered the visitor by their intricacy and want 
of order. The chambers were for the most part 
wide and low ; though some one or two were con- 
siderably higher than is ordinarily the case, even 
in manor-houses of the present day. The furniture, 
massive and solid, suited well with the general 
character, not only of the building, but of the 
inhabitants, who belonged to the class correspond- 
ing to the gentlemen farmers of the present time — 
sturdy descendants of the franklins of Alfred's 
days, who had retained their lands, their language, 
and their manners, as little influenced by the 
Norman Seignorie around them as if the latter 
had never crossed the Channel between Normandy 
and Hastings. The most casual observer could 
not fail to be struck with the clean and orderly 
condition of the farm-lands, which lay beyond the 
garden and its shrubberies, for half a mile or so on 
every side. The trim hedges; the sound condition 
of thegsitcs and fences; the heavy crops, the last 
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sheaves of which, at the commencement of this 
tale, were being carried into a well-stored rick-yard 
—all bore witness to the fact, well-known through- 
out the country side, that if Master Lydford could 
not match his neighbour. Sir William Warington, 
in extent of acreage, he knew how to extract more 
profit from a single acre than his more aristocratic 
compeer could from three. 

The entire domain formed a little oasis in the 

midst of the forest, which stretched for many a 

mile in a westerly direction, until the eye was 

arrested at its furthest vei^e by the undulating 

outline of the Malvern Hills. Here and there tall 

chimneys or a tapering spire peeped out from the 

surrounding foliage, marking the place where 

stood the residence of some ancient family ; or 

a rustic church, forming the centre of a village, 

snugly hidden^ — as English villages of old were 

wont to hide themselves, but as they will never 

hide themselves again — in the heart of the merry 

^eenwood. 

One of the largest of the mansions — a castle we 
Dught more properly to term it, as in fact it was 
3[enerally termed by the surrounding peasantry — 
belonged to the baronet whose name we have 
ilready mentioned, a cavalier of ancient family, 
md of large, though embarrassed, fortune. It 
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4 The Boy Cavaliers. 

stood at the distance of scarcely half a mile from 
the Manor-house, and a large portion of the 
frontage might be seen through the trees, which 
grew more sparsely in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. It presented a grotesque mixture of 
styles, some parts being evidently of great anti- 
quity, and others of modern addition; though 
recently the whole had been strengthened and 
repaired, the ancient moat dug out and deepened, 
and a crenellated wall built round its inner edge. 
These were evidences to an observant eye that 
the owner of Clidesford Castle was one who took 
active part in the stormy incidents of those times. 
In truth, he had more than once, previously to the 
final defeat of Charles, attracted the notice of 
the Parliamentary generals ; and a force, on one 
occasion, had actually been detached by Fairfax, 
with orders to require the surrender of the castle, 
or lay it in ruins. But scarcely had the siege 
been commenced in earnest, than the unexpected 
news of the action at Roundwaydown caused the 
sudden departure of the besieging force ; to the 
great delight of old Lydford, who, with such of his 
men as he could muster to the aid of his friend 
and neighbour, had borne his part in the short 
but sharp encounter with infinite satisfaction to 
hlmseM, no less than to his allies. 
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In fact, in his whole court and army, the 
unfortunate king could not boast a more sincere 
and zealous adherent than Miles Lydford. Like 
his ancestors before him, and we may add, his de- 
scendants to the present time, he possessed but 
few ideas ; but to those he clung with a dogged 
determination which it would be difficult indeed 
to overcome or change. One of these was the 
traditionary faith that, in all differences between 
the sovereign and the people, the cause of the 
former was to be espoused — a very simple, but at 
all events an intelligible, principle ; and which, as 
Sir William remarked, when his neighbour quoted 
it to him, saved an enormity of trouble. Old 
Miles would often edify his children with nar- 
ratives — how one of his ancestors had died on the 
field of Evesham by the side of Edward I., in the 
celebrated charge which broke the ranks of Simon 
de Montfort ; how they had always remained 
faithful throughbut the wars of the Roses, to the 
House of York, to which they had considered the 
hereditary right of succession to belong; and 
how his great-grandfather had stood by Richard 
Crookback to the last ; never consenting to 
acknowledge Henry VH. as his king, until his 
marriage with Elizabeth of York gave \v\tw ^. 
legitimate nght to the crown. Such bemg tVve oV^l 
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Cavalier's political creed, it was small wonder that 
when Charles I. raised the royal standard at 
Nottingham, Miles Lydford was one of the first to 
obey the summons, with as many of his friends 
and neighbours as he could persuade to accompany 
him. He saw the fields of Edgehill, Newbury, and 
Naseby; nor was it until the last military force 
that had supported Charles laid down its arms, 
•that he returned once more to the quiet shades of 
Clidesford. 

It was considered somewhat singular by the 
good people of the neighbourhood, that the 
Lydfords should have escaped unhurt from the 
penalties which fell so heavily on such of their 
neighbours, high and low, as had espoused the 
same party as themselves. While Sir William 
Warington had to pay a fine to the new govern- 
ment, which left him little remaining, beyond the 
bare walls of his house, and the acres of his estate . 
while his next neighbour. Pierce Heyford, was not 
only dispossessed of every yard of land which he 
had owned, but further — hanged as a traitor, — old 
Miles was visited with no severer punishment than 
a reprimand from the chief of the commissioners 
sent by the Parliament to deal with the Malignants, 
together with an admonition not to offend again. 
This good fortune he owed to an accidental 
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circumstance which had occurred several years 
previously. It had chanced not long before the 
struggle at Newbury, that Lydford, who had 
returned to raise more recruits for the king's 
service, encountered, within a few hundred yards of 
his own door, a small party of Parliamentary 
soldiers. A stout combat had ensued, till the 
Roundheads, outnumbered, at length took to flight 
or were slain; with the exception of one youth, 
who continued to defend himself with determined 
resolution, and was at last severely wounded, and 
made prisoner. Admiring the courage of his 
captive, Lydford had him conveyed to his own 
house, where he was carefully nursed by his wife 
and daughter. Hubert Walters, for such the name 
of the wounded man proved to be, recovered after 
a month or two, and was permitted to depart. His 
sojourn among the Royalists had little effect on 
his political principles, but a very grave one, never- 
theless, on his after-career. 

Cicely Lydford, although at that time scarce 
fifteen years of age, was already the talk of the 
neighbourhood for her singular beauty and grace. 
Walters, who, during the long period of illness and 
tardy recovery, had little to engage his thoughts 
was deeply influenced by her attractions ; and 
nothing, perhaps^ but the certainty thai o\d 
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Lydford would not only have declined his suit 
with scorn, but probably forthwith have ejected 
him from his house, prevented him from asking her 
hand, even then, in marriage. But he did all in his 
power to secure the damsel's favour. At the 
battle of Naseby he had attracted Cromwell's 
attention and was employed by him in the in- 
trigues which followed — growing more and more in 
that general's favour, as his rare abilities for action 
displayed themselves more clearly. He was in 
truth just such a character as in lawless, turbulent 
times rises at once to a distinction, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, it would be scarcely possi- 
ble for him to attain. He was deep and subtle, 
but rapid withal and daring, when the occasion re- 
quired. He had deep and strong passions, kept in 
check by a clear head and a resolute will, but by 
no restraint of conscience. He never forgot his 
purpose, or faltered in it, or spared those who 
might interfere with its accomplishment. The first 
effort which he made to obtain the goodwill of 
Cicely was by the very obvious expedient of 
affording protection to her father. It was through 
his representations that the old Cavalier was 
treated with such unwonted lenity by the Parlia- 
mentary Commission — a fact which he took care 
to have fully made known to Cicely and her father. 
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But it was hard to say to which of the two his suit 
H^as the more unwelcome. Young as the girl was, 
she had imbibed all the hereditary prejudices of 
ier family and party, and these more than coun- 
terbalanced whatever favour Walters's handsome 
person, and ascendancy of character, might at first 
have obtained for him. As for the old Cavalier, it 
was enough for him, as he declared, that Walters 
was a bitter Puritan, an alien from his Church, and 
a traitor to his king. He would as lief that his 
blood should mingle with that of Noll Cromwell, 
or of Beelzebub himself (if he had any), as with 
that of young Hubert. A very curt and guarded 
letter of thanks was sent to the latter, in reply to 
that in which he had announced the service he had 
been enabled to do the family. When, some time 
afterwards, Walters sought to improve his presumed 
advantage, by a personal visit to Lydford's house, 
he was civilly received, but found that his courtship 
did not prosper. Cicely, who was now a girl of 
seventeen, and unusually shrewd for her years, 
was too wary to provoke the open enmity of her 
admirer, which she was aware* might be fatal to 
them all. But she contrived with womanly clever- 
ness to avoid the subject on which the other was 
anxious to press her ; until at last the lover was 
compelled to depart, more enamoured than ever, 
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but still uncertain as to the iinal issue of his suit. 
A variety of causes had combined to prevent his 
frequently journeying into Worcestershire during 
the next two or three years, and Cicely was 
successful in avoiding an open quarrel on the 
occasion of the few visits he was enabled to make ; 
though the tone of her lover became gradually 
remonstrant, and at last menacing, as the hope of 
success grew ever more doubtful. 

At length it seemed as though he had resolved 
to take steps which might extort by necessity what 
he could not obtain by persuasion. Lydford was 
accused to the government as a Malignant, to whom 
an undue amount of leniency had been shown ; but 
who had continued, nevertheless, to plot for the 
overthrow of his benefactors. Orders were sent to 
arrest and lodge him in Worcester gaol. But 
Hubert Walters himself was in attendance upon 
Cromwell in Scotland, whence he could not be 
spared; and he was therefore obliged to intrust 
with the execution of the warrant, one of his 
followers, a certain Job Peterson — a rigid Puritan, 
but withal a man unscrupulous and cunning in 
pursuit of his own private advantage. The latter 
undertook the commision con amorey and Miles 
would have fallen into his clutches, had it not been 
ior two lads, his son and nephew, who, by a daring 
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and successful stratagem, contrived to defeat his 
purpose. 

Hugh Lydford at this time had just reached his 
sixteenth jrear, a generous, honest lad, somewhat 
hasty of temper, and given to michief ; as English 
lads of his age have ever been from time imme- 
morial. Cuthbert Lang, his cousin, was his junior 
only by a few weeks. His proper home was at 
Upton-on-Sevem ; but he passed more than half 
his time during the summer months at Lydcott 
Manor ; he and his cousin being inseparable com- 
panions. The boys much resembled each other in 
character — ^the main difference being that Cuthbert 
possessed a keener wit, and a more equable 
temper. 

It happened that the cousins, one fine day early 
in spring, had followed Sir William's staghounds 
on their rough forest ponies, as long as they could 
keep within sight or hearing of the sport, and late 
in the afternoon found themselves on the skirts of 
the forest, at a distance of some dozen miles from 
Lydcott Manor, and near an inn called the 
•'Clidesford Arms." Dismounting to give their 
tired ponies some rest, they seated themselves on 
the ale-bench under the boughs of the goodly elm 
whence hung Master Hatch's signboard. Almost 
immediately aftenvarcfs a 5maii party of horsemetv 
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rode up, tired apparently with a long and dusty- 
journey. Drawing rein, they too alighted, and, 
dismissing their steads to the stables, called for 
refreshment. They took small notice of the two 
ladsj who indeed were almost concealed from them 
by the huge bole of the tree ; but commenced a 
conversation among* themselves, which soon 
attracted the attention of their hearers. 

" Are there none of ye that know these parts ? " 
said a tall man, dressed in sad-coloured garments, 
with more than the usual allowance of steeple- 
crowned hat. "I should deem the place could 
scarce be many miles distant." 

" I know it. Master Job, but not well," said 
another, a man of huge frame and stature. 
" Yonder road leads, as I deem, direct to Worcester ; 
and this Clidesford lies a mile or two off the main 
road to the left. But I am told there is but a 
bridle-path through the woods thither, unless we 
proceed the whole distance to Worcester, and then 
journey to Clidesford by another road. I have 
seldom been at Clidesford myself ; nor do I know 
in what part of the village Lydcott Manor is to be 
found." 

"There will be but little difficulty in ascertaining 
that, Saunders," said a third whose left cheek was 
disfigured by a sword-cut. "If we once reach 
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Clidesford itself, every peasant will know the house 
of Miles Lydford. I myself know his person 
right well." 

" True, Oliver Freeborn," replied the first speaker. 
•But they may suspect our errand, and direct us 
.amiss. We might chance to light upon one of 
Lydford's farming men, or at least some friend or 
neighbour. Of a verity, it were better to procure a 
guide here, of whose fidelity we may make sure." 

"Fear not. Master Peterson," said the other. 
** He cannot escape us — at all events, not for long. 
Come, Hinchcliffe, Rumbold, Saunders, another 
cup of ale round, and then we remount our 
horses." 

Meanwhile Hugh and Cuthbert had slipped 
away, greatly alarmed at the conversation they 
had overheard. Young as they were, they yet 
fully understood the danger which threatened the 
old man, if he should fall into the hands of his 
pursuers. 

"What is to be done, Cuthbert?" exclaimed 
Hugh. " These men have evidently been sent to 
seize my father — doubtless on some charge 
devised by Hubert Walters. Once in prison, he 
will have little chance of obtaining mercy or jus- 
tice either." 

*'You must mount your pony^ and ride \v\l\i 
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what speed you can, to warn him," said Cuthbert. 
" If you start at once, you will be at Lydcott in 
two hours or so." 

"Yes," returned Hugh; "I can do that, of 
course ; but these men will procure a guide here, 
who knows the forest paths as well as I do ; and 
they will arrive as soon, or it may be sooner, than • 
myself. Besides, grant that I reach the Manor 
an hour before them, that time might suffice for 
the safety of my father, but not for that of my 
mother and Cicely, to say nought of the farm- 
stock and cattle." 

" Heed not that, but be off at once," said 
Cuthbert. " I will take care that they are guided 
aright. Nay, for the matter of that, I will even 
guide them myself." 

" You ? " exclaimed Hugh hastily, and in- 
stinctively clutching the handle of his wood-knife, 
as he spoke. " You, Cuthbert, guide these traitors 
to arrest my father ? " 

"Ay, even I," replied Cuthbert, laughing. "I 
know the forest-paths as well as any one, do I not 
— especially that one that leads through the morass 
near Deep Dale Bottom } " 

"Deep Dale Bottom!" cried Hugh. "Why 
that lies two miles to the right of the piath at the 
least! Ha, I conceive you," he added, echoing 
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his companion's laugh, a moment afterwards. " I 
will be off this moment, and leave you to manage 
this. Your wit is ever keener than mine." 

So saying, he proceeded straight to the stable, 
and mounting his forest pony, which had now 
. recovered its freshness, set forward at the full 
\ speed of the animal on his way home. 

Meanwhile Cuthbert, divesting himself of his 
socks and shoes, and substituting for his own a 
coaree cap and jerkin, which he borrowed from the 
tapster, approached the group of horsemen, who 
were now on the point of resuming their journey, 
with ' a humble entreaty that they would permit 
^ him to travel in their company as far as Clides- 
ford; whither, as he had heard, they were pro- 
ceeding. 

" I must reach the village before sundown," he 
said, " or my master will beat me sore. I have 
lost much time, and my pony has lamed itself so 
badly, that it cannot move eVen at a foot's pace. 
Let me ride on the crupper of one of your horses, 
or I shall never get there to-night." 

" Clidesford ! " said Peterson, reigning in his 
steed, which he had just mounted. "Of a verity, 
we were even now about to inquire for a guide 
thither. Are you sure you know the way ? " 

" Know it ! " answered the other with a laugh. 
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in the soft earth, and was with difficulty extricated. 

"Hark you, youngster, is there much more of this 

kind of travelling ? I misdoubt you have missed 

your way, or intend some treachery." 

" Nay, it will soon change," said Cuthbert, " but 

^ the track seems to have been interrupted by 

yonder fallen tree. I will dismount, and lead the 

S, way on foot, that I may guide you the more 

[ surely." 

They had now advanced some distance through 
a waste spot, which stretched for several hundred 
yards in the middle of the forest It was covered 
\ with coarse reed and soft mossy g^ass, through 
which it was impossible to trace any path, or even 
discern the track of their own footsteps. The 
twilight was beginning to come on, and the danger 
of their situation became every moment more 
evident. Still Cuthbert moved on with confidence, 
and the others followed him, though with in- 
creasing distrust. 

"The imp means mischief," said Freeborn, 
addressing Peterson, in a low tone, and unslinging 
the carbine which hung at his saddle-bow. " I 
have half a mind to repay his services with an 
ounce of lead." 

" Do not do so," said Peterson. " Of a verity, I 
mistrust the lad myself, and will keep a wary eye 

c 
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upon him. But if we lose his guidance now, we 
shall be in all likelihood lost in the bog, or at best 
benighted in the forest. And see, we have almost 
crossed the dangerous ground. That long log 
seems to be the end of the morass." 

As he spoke, they approached the fallen tree, a 
long slender trunk which had been stripped of its 
branches, and had lain apparently in its present 
position for a long time past. Springing lightly 
up, Cuthbert ran along it till he reached the further 
end, and then ensconcing himself behind a huge 
oak, opened a parley with his late companions. 

"What ho. Master Peterson!" he shouted, "I 
must wish you good even. I promised to care for 
your safety, and therefore advise you by no means 
to venture further. Of a verity, this is the worst 
part of the whole bog, and would swallow up horse 
and man as easily as a high sea would swallow 
up one of Master Waldron's leaky galliots. Do 
not venture on the poplar trunk there," he added, 
observing that one of the party had alighted, 
apparently for that purpose. "It will not bear 
your weight, I promise you. I felt it quiver and 
crack even as I ran across it." 

" We will see that, thou varlet," said Peterson, 
incredulously. " Comrades, mark yonder limb of 
mischief with your muskets, and shoot him dead 
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the moment he emerges from his cover." Throw- 
ing off his heavy boots, he advanced cautiously 
along the fallen tree, but had scarce gone half-way 
when it bent under him, and if he had not drawn 
instantly back, he would have been plunged in the 
bog. As it was, it was only by the help of his 
companions that he was able to regain terra firma; 
and a few minutes afterwards a distant shout of 
triumph warned them that Cuthbert had stolen 
away and escaped in the confusion. 

Late the next day the party arrived at Lydcott, 
in dismal plight, having been constrained to pass the 
whole night, and the greater part of the morning, 
in vain efforts to escape from the morass, whence 
they would in all likelihood never have emerged at 
all, but for the aid of a wood-cutter whom they 
chanced to encounter. 

It needs not to add that Miles Lydford and his 
family, together with all the more valuable parts 
of his goods and possessions, had disappeared 
many hours before their arrival. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ENCOUNTER IN THE LANE. 

IREAT was the wrath of Peterson when 
he discovered that the prey had escaped 
his clutches. He would have revenged 
himself by burning Miles Lydfords 
house and plundering his goods, had it not been 
for the strict injunctions which had been laid upon 
him, to commit no violence beyond that of seizing 
on Lydford's person. He knew Hubert Walters 
too well to venture on transgressing his orders. 
All he could do was to quarter himself and his 
followers at Lydcott Manor, and despatch parties 
in every direction in quest of the fugitive, offering 
at the same time a handsome reward for his 
apprehension. For a long time, nothing at all 
could be learned respecting the place of Lydford's 
concealment: and though information was con- 
veyed to Peterson that Cicely and her mother, 
together with the two boys, had been sheltered by 
Sir William Warington at Clidesford Castle, yet 
this proved of little service to him. If he could 
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I have got them into his own hands, he might no 
: doubt have contrived, by dint of importunity or 
; threats, to obtain a clue to the Cavalier's hiding- 
place; or, failing this, he might have subjected 
the boys, at least, to a sharp cross-examination, 
together with some of the stimulants, by the help 
of which it was customary to extract information 
in those days. In particular, he might have put 
Master Cuthbert's mischievous fingers into the 
gauntlets, or hung him up by the heels till he gave 
the required answers; and Master Job's spirit 
yearned within him to be engaged in a task so 
t. congenial to his inclinations. But he had no war- 
I rant for their arrest, and Sir William Warington's 
house was not altogether a safe place in which 
to try such experiments, unless backed by the 
authority of the law. It was more than probable, 
he felt, that the stout knight would have pitched 
him and his followers into the castle moat, or 
possibly have shortened the whole party of their 
ears, if they had ventured on any act of violent 
intrusion within his domains. He was fain, there- 
fore, to employ milder means ; and, as week after 
week passed by, and no progress was made towards 
the attainment of his object, his uneasiness became 
serious alarm. Peterson, as has already been 
intimated, stood in great dread of his principal's 
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anger — so great, indeed, as to cause much surprise 
among his companions, who knew the lawless and 
unscrupulous character of the man, and were not 
acquainted with some facts of his private history 
which placed him completely in the power of 
Walters. The latter, fortunately for Job, and 
probably for Lydford also, was still detained in 
the North by Cromwell ; who was waiting on the 
movements of the Scotch army, much as a cat 
watches a mouse, through its half-shut ^yts — 
appearing to the bystanders to be asleep, but, 
in reality, only abiding the time when the prey 
will venture within reach, to spring up and devour 
it. 

At length two rumours reached the Puritan 
simultaneously, neither of which afforded him 
much satisfaction. The first of these was, that 
the young King of Scots had made a sudden 
irruption into England, and was moving south- 
wards, at the distance of only a few days' march 
from Worcester; the other, that Miles Lydford 
had left his hiding-place and ridden forth to join 
him. Following almost immediately on these 
tidings came a third piece of information, still 
more unwelcome, which was that Sir William 
Warington had been employed for some time past 
in secretly distributing arms among his tenantry, 
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and was now on the point of taking the field, at 
the head of a considerable force. No sooner had 
this last report been confirmed, than Master Job 
forthwith mounted his steed, ordering his men to 
follow him with all convenient speed, and pro- 
ceeded northwards to make the best report possible, 
under the circumstances, to Hubert Walters. A 
few days after his departure, the Cavaliers entered 
Worcester; and Dame Lydford and Cicely 
resumed possession of their old abode, where they 
had continued unmolested until the time at which 
the story commences. 

It was late in the afternoon of the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, and the last sheaves of the harvest were 
being carried from Miles Lydford's fields into the 
well-stored rick-yard, when Cicely Lydford took 
an opportunity of slipping away from the throng 
and made her way towards a narrow lane skirting 
the wood at the lower end of the farm. Very 
lovely did she look in her kirtle and hat, a slight 
flush colouring her cheek, from which a spectator 
might perhaps have guessed that she was on her 
way to keep tryst with some favoured lover be- 
neath the shelter of the greenwood. The flush, 
however, was due to no such cause as this, but to 
anxiety on her father's account, who had been for 
some time past with King Charles's army at 
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Worcester. Reports most unfavourable to the 
Royal cause were in daily circulation. It was said 
that Cromwell had now come up, with an army of 
30,000 men, and was on the point of attacking the 
town, which could offer no effectual resistance. 
The Cavaliers, it was further affirmed, were dis- 
heartened and at variance amongst themselves — 
the English leaders being jealous that the chief 
command should have been entrusted to a Scotch- 
man. These reports growing, as they did every- 
day, more alarming, so terrified Dame Lydford, 
that Cicely had induced one of the farm-servants, 
by the offer of a large bribe, to carry to the camp 
at Worcester a note, in which she entreated her 
father to write her a few lines, calculated to re- 
assure her mother's mind and her own respecting 
the rumours which were abroad. The mission was 
one of considerable danger, and Giles Rossiter, 
when he undertook it, had especially stipulated 
that it should be kept secret from his fellow- 
servants at the farm. It had been further agreed 
that she should meet him two hours before sunset, 
at the corner of the hazel copse in the lane, to 
receive any answer with which he might be fur- 
nished. On reaching the spot in question, she 
found that the messenger had not yet returned, 
and she seated herself on the bank to await his 
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^al. She was soon absorbed by her melancholy 
ctions. Enthusiastic Royalist as she was, she 
d not disguise from herself that the king's 
;e was on the decline, and if he should be 
ated at Worcester, would be hopelessly lost, 
it would be the fate of her father — ^nay, of her 
her and brother, should this prove to be the 
', as appeared but too likely ? It could hardly 
loped that they would again escape the con- 
lences of having provoked the wrath of the 
Drious party — consequences which had fallen 
leavily on their friends and neighbours, and 
only been averted from themselves by special 
d fortune. Would Hubert Walters's influence 
/e sufficient to save them a second time? Was 
Dssible that he would exert it, even if it were 
And what would be the price he would exact 
•eturn, if he were minded to protect them ? 
ily's cheek grew pale as this thought occurred 
er, and she was glad when Hugh and Cuthbert, 
I had missed her from the harvest- field and 
e in search of her, came running up with a 
sage from Dame Lydford, requiring her imme- 
e presence at the supper. 

Nay, I cannot, Hugh," said Cicely, when this 
imons had been delivered to her. "I am 
ecting Giles Rossiter evGry minute with a letter 
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from our father, and if I leave this spot I shall 
certainly miss him." 

"Giles Rossiter?" said Hugh. "I saw him set 
out this morning at daybreak, though I knew not 
then on what errand he was bent. He ought to 
have returned long ere this." 

" I appointed him to meet me at this place and 
hour," said Cicely ; " that is, near about this time, 
for I think it can scarce want two hours to sunset 
He cannot be long in coming now." 

"True," said Hugh; "that is supposing he 
returns at all, and has not been made prisoner on 
the way. But, Cicely, you must not delay. Our 
mother is ill at ease, and can scarce bring herself 
to take her place at the head of the board. She 
needs your help and countenance, and you must 
not fail her. We will await your messenger here^ 
and report to you, without loss of time, whatever 
tidings he may bring." 

" Let us climb the Prior's Oak, and see if 
Rossiter is anywhere near at hand," said Cuthbert, 
goodnatu redly, as he noticed the reluctance ex- 
pressed in Cicely's face, though she offered no 
objection to the proposal. "It is not a quarter 
of a mile distant, and commands the road to 
Worcester for two miles and more. If he is not in 
sight, there will be time for Cicely to go up to the 
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^east and return before his arrival. Let us go at 
Dnce. We shall not be ten minutes absent." 

"Well thought of," said Hugh, and the two 
boys ran off at once, leaving Cicely once more to 
tier sad thoughts. 

In a few minutes she was again startled from 
her reverie — not this time by the mirth of her 
brother and cousin, but by the noise of horses' feet 
dose beside her. Before she had time to escape 
from the spot, a small troop of cavalry, belonging, 
as she perceived at a glance, to Cromwell's well- 
known regiment of Ironsides, came up at full 
speed. She was in hopes that they would pass 
her without notice; but the officer in command 
had no sooner caught sight of her figure, than he 
reined in his horse, shouting to his men to ride on 
towards Worcester, and he would overtake them 
in a few minutes. Meanwhile he threw himself 
from the saddle, and, leading the horse by the rein, 
advanced to Cicely's side. 

" Good morrow, fair Mistress Cicely," he said, in 
a tone which he strove hard to render courtly and 
tender, but which, to her ear, was but too plainly 
assumed to hide a different feeling. " Good 
morrov/, and well met." 

" Good morrow, Master Walters," replied Cicely, 
struggling with her embarrassment " I scatce 
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knew you in your new uniform and appointments. 
It is long, methinks, since we met." 

" True. Yet I remember our last meeting well. 
It was on this very spot, if I mistake not. Was it 
not so } " 

" It may have been," replied the maiden ; " but 
I can scarce speak with certainty." 

" But, at least, you will remember the question 
which I urged you in vain to answer, though you 
promised to reply when we should next meet. 
You must remember that. Cicely, whatever else 
you may have forgotten." 

" It is so long ago," faltered Cicely, shrinking 
and colouring under the ardent glance which he 
fixed upon her. "And many things have oc- 
curred of late to trouble me ! And — and — surely 
the present time is unsuited. You are on some 
errand requiring haste, it would seem. Some 
other time " 

" No, lady," rejoined the Puritan, in a different 
tone from that which he had hitherto employed. 
" Your promise was to answer my question, ay or 
no, when next we met ; and I claim the per- 
formance of that promise now. I have too long 
been dallied with, and will not further brook your 
trifling. Hark you, fair mistress. It is well you 
should know what is the true aspect of affairs in 
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)nder city," — he pointed towards Worcester as he 
>oke. "The Mah'gnants assembled there, with 
e raw boy whom they would fain make a king, 
ive no sufficient force to resist our numbers, even 

they were not divided amongst themselves^ 
eneral Cromwell is even now on the point of 
itacking them, if he has not already done so. 
hey will fly before him " 

"I do not believe it," exclaimed his auditor, 
idignantly. "They may be overpowered by 
iperior numbers ; but who ever saw the Cavaliers, 

I a fair field, fly before their opponents ? " 

" I have seen it, maiden, many a time," returned . 
'alters. " But we waste time. They will fly 
.'fore General Cromwell, as surely as the deer 
fore the hunter; and the life of every man 
aring arms among them who escapes the battle, 

II be at his mercy. I have twice interfered to 
ve your father's life and liberty " 

"Oh, and you will do so again," exclaimed 
cely, forgetting all other considerations in the 
ony of her apprehension, " you will do so again, 
aster Walters, and I will bless and — and thank 



u. 



" Ay, maiden, but will you love me t will you 

my bride } I have already said I will be fooled 

longer. Unite your lot with mine, and from 
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that moment you and yours are safe. I have 
interest with the Dord-General, as ?ill men know ; 
and he is all-powerful in England now, though, 
it may be, men have not openly allowed the fact. 
You and your family are safe if you wed with me ; 
but, mark you, only on that condition. Refuse, 
and I will leave your father to his fate. Nay, you 
not only pronounce his doom, but consign your 
mother and all your kindred to ruin. Now, your 
answer, and quickly, for I cannot linger here." 

"Give me time," sobbed the unhappy girl, 
distracted between her anxiety for her father, 
and her dislike of the man before her. " Ask 
me to-morrow. I cannot answer now." 

"To-morrow may be, will be, too late. I tell 
you, as surely as yonder sun is in the heavens, 
before it sets Miles Lydford will be a prisoner, or 
a fugitive, if he survives the battle. In truth, if I 
am to save him at all, I must be gone at once. 
Come with me then, Cicely : this very evening you 
shall become mine ; and then, dearest, all will be 
well." 

He laid his hand upon her arm as he spoke, 
endeavouring with gentle violence to draw her 
towards him ; but his touch seemed to dissolve 
the spell by which she had hitherto been bound. 
She broke from him, and screamed aloud for help 
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er shrieks growing more piercing, as he persisted 
I his attempts to soothe her. At leng^th his 
atience was exhausted. 

" We must cut this short," he muttered to him- 
el£ " She will never wed me with her own good 
nil, that is certain. But it is one thing to wring 
L consent from her here, and another in Worcester 
ity. She will be alone, among strangers and 
memies — I must be a blunderer, indeed, if I fail 
here ! " 

He clasped his arms round her, as the thought 
massed through his mind, and raising her from the 
^und, endeavoured to place her on the saddle of 
lis steed. Cicely broke from him once more, but 
ler struggles grew fainter, and she felt that her 
;enses were leaving her. In another moment she 
vould have been carried off. But at this juncture, 
Hugh came running up, attracted by her cries, 
ind drawing the sword, with which all men in 
Jiose days were armed, interposed himself between 
Walters and her. 

Hugh was, as the reader has already been told, 
sixteen years of age, and unusually tall and strong. 
He had also, young as he was, a very fair know- 
ledge of his weapon, it having been a favourite 
employment with old Lydford to give him and 
Cuthbert instructions in its ust. But he was o? 
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course no match for the well-armed and ex- 
perienced Parliamentary officer. Nor did the 
latter condescend to recognize him as an antago- 
nist. 

" Stand out of the way, boy! " he exclaimed con- 
temptuously ; " and do not meddle with the affairs 
of men. I arrest this lady on a charge of treason, 
and have warrant for what I do. Interrupt me 
not, or you may force me to punish your pre- 
sumption." 

"You are a traitor yourself," returned Hugh, 
furiously, " and know well that Cicely is none. 
This is but a pretext to mask your own villany. 
You shall not carry her off while I can defend 
her." 

Walters saw that he must take immediate 
measures, if he meant to secure his victim. Some 
of the farm-servants might be near at hand — in 
any case longer delay would be impossible. He 
drew his sword, and crossed it with that of his 
opponent. The first half-dozen passes showed 
him that the latter, though a better fencer than 
he had expected, was far his inferior in strength 
and skill ; and he would have little difficulty in 
disarming him. The opportunity he expected 
soon presented itself Hugh's foot tripped against 
a stone, as he parried one of his antagonist's 
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thrusts ; he fell forward on his knee, and the next 
moment his sword flew from his grasp. Striding 
over him, and presenting his sword at his throat, 
Walters was on the point of demanding his uncon- 
ditional submission on pain of instant death, when 
a blow from a heavy stone struck him full on the 
head, causing him, notwithstanding the protection 
of his steel cap, to reel from one side of the path- 
way to the other. A minute or two passed before 
he had recovered himself sufficiently to understand 
what had happened ; and he then perceived that 
Hugh had resumed his swprd, and was again 
advancing to meet him ; while close at his side, 
another lad of the same age, in whom he recog- 
nized Cuthbert Lang, was bending over Cicely 
Lydford, and endeavouring to raise her from the 
ground. He was at no loss to understand by 
whose hand the stone had been flung. Inwardly 
registering a vow of vengeance against the youth 
who had now a second time defeated his designs, 
he again attacked Hugh, intending to disable or 
kill him before his cousin could come to the 
rescue. Hugh stood stoutly on his defence, parry- 
ing his adversary's lightning-like thrusts with all 
the skill he could command. But the combat was 
too unequal to be long maintained, and a minute 
or two more must have witnessed his discomfiture, 
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if the attention of all parties at this moment had 
not been attracted by shouts at a short distance, 
accompanied by pistol-shots and the clash of 
swords. Almost instantly afterwards, a dozen or 
so of Walters's troopers came at a headlong gallop 
along the lane, closely pursued by three times 
their number of Royalists — the latter headed by a 
Cavalier of middle age, whom all recognized as Sir 
William Warington. The peril was imminent, 
but Walters extricated himself with the ready 
daring of his character. Leaping on his charger's 
back, and striking right and left with the drawn 
sword which he still retained, he broke clear of the 
Royalists, who would have seized his bridle, and 
dashed at full speed after his own troopers. Then 
grasping the petronel which hung at his saddle- 
bow, he turned half round and took steady aim at 
the horse of the foremost of his pursuers. The 
fall of the animal and its rider checked the pursuit 
for a moment ; and the Cavalier took advantage 
of the delay thus occasioned to put a stop to it 
altogether. 

" The rascals have escaped," he said ; " that is to 
say, a third or so of their number have escaped — 
for the rest, I wot, have been handsomely disposed 
of. Alack, and it is a pity, too ; for my fingers 
itch to repay some more of the hard knocks 
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whereof their comrades have been so liberal 
to-day. But we cannot spare the time for pursuit. 
Move on, Percy, with all speed to the castle, and 
see that the sentries are placed, and the gates 
secured. But whom have we here } " he added, 

' a moment afterwards, as his eye lighted on Cicely, 
who had now recovered her consciousness. " The 
lovely Mistress Cicely, I make mine avow! • Fair 

\ damsel, I know not what may have brought you 
hither into the midst of this affray ; but you will 
do best to accompany us straightway to the castle. 
Before night the village will be filled with a 
Roundhead scum which will render to beauty and 
condition but little of the respect they merit. 
Here, some one — thou, long John Rufford — alight^ 
and give Mistress Cicely your horse ; or, rather, 
take her on the saddle before you, for we have not 
a minute to lose." 

"Care not for me. Sir William," exclaimed the 
young lady ; " but tell me, I pray you, if you 
know aught of my father." 

"Your father.?" replied the knight. "'Odds 
heart ! I — I have not seen him since an hour past 
noon, when he rode forth with his troop to repel 
an attempt of the rebels to cross the Team. I 
doubt not he is stout and well. Report said that 
Montgomery and his Scots had driven Fleetwood 

D 2 
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back — better luck than ours, as you see. Nay, 
cheer up, fair lady ; be sure my worthy neighbour 
is safe, and has made his escape into Wales, where 
His Majesty has many friends." 

While he ran on thus, the greater part of his 
followers had moved off, under the leadership of 
Captain Percy, in the direction of the castle ; John 
Rufford and Cicely along with them. Sir William 
still lingered. 

"We have secured the young lady's safety 
Langley," he said, addressing a young officer who 
rode at his side; "but Dame Lydford and the 
others should be warned at once, or their retreat 
will be cut off. Ha ! and there stands my friend 
Hugh — the very person to bear the message- 
Hark ye, lad ! a word with you." 

He bent forward, and spoke a few minutes apart 
with Hugh ; then, putting spurs to his charger, he 
rode sharply away, followed by Langley and the 
rest of the soldiers. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE HUT IN THE FOREST. 

jHE two lads were left behind in the lane 
too much absorbed, as it appeared, by 
the recollection of the exciting scene 
which they had just witnessed to turn 
their thoughts to any other subject. But after the 
lapse of a minute or two, Cuthbert broke the 
silence. 

" It is time that we bestir ourselves,'* he said, 
" unless we would have the Roundheads upon us. 
In truth, I marvel they have not shown themselves 
ere this. What ails you, Hugh.?*' he added^ 
observing the expression of his cousin's face. 

** I was thinking of my father," answered Hugh. 

"My uncle ? What of him ? You heard what 
Sir William said, did you not } " 

"That did I," replied Hugh, "and I would I had 
heard nought else. He spoke cheerily to Cicely, 
being afraid, as I guess, of alarming her. But he 
told me a very different tale. He said that Roger 
Bence had seen my father cut down by otv^ ol 
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back — better luck than ours, as you see. S 
cheer up, fair lady ; be sure my worthy neighb 
is safe, and has made his escape into Wales, wh 
His Majesty has many friends." 

While he ran on thus, the greater part of 
followers had moved off, under the leadershqii 
Captain Percy, in the direction of the castle; 
Rufford and Cicely along with them. Sir 
still lingered. 

"We have secured the young lady's 
Langley," he said, addressing a young officer w 
rode at his side ; " but Dame Lydford and i 
others should be warned at once, or their retrt 
will be cut off. Ha ! and there stands my frio 
Hugh — the very person to bear the mess^ 
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He bent forward, and spoke a few minutes apa 
with Hugh ; then, putting spurs to his charger,! 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE HUT IN THE FOREST. 

jHE two lads were left behind in the lane 
too much absorbed, as it appeared, by 
the recollection of the exciting scene 
which they had just witnessed to turn 
• thoughts to any other subject. But after the 
s of a minute or two, Cuthbert broke the 
ce. 

[t is time that we bestir ourselves," he said, 
less we would have the Roundheads upon us. 
ruth, I marvel they have not shown themselves 
this. What ails you, Hugh ? " he added, 
jrving the expression of his cousin's face. 
I was thinking of my father," answered Hugh. 
My uncle ? What of him ? You heard what 
William said, did you not } " 
That did I," replied Hugh, "and I would I had 
rd nought else. He spoke cheerily to Cicely, 
ig afraid, as I guess, of alarming her. But he 
I me a very different tale. He said that Roger 
ice had seen my father cut down by one of 
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Fleetwood's troopers, and that he was sore wounded, 
though, he thought, not killed. His hurts would 
require speedy attendance, which he is scarce likely 
to receive. Nay, even if he should have been 
carried into Worcester, to have his wounds cared 
for, he must be Cromwell's prisoner, and that, to 
my thinking, were wellnigh as bad as death itself" 

" True," said Cuthbert. " Unless rumour 
altogether belies him, Oliver's treatment of the 
prisoners whom he captured at Dunbar, is a scandal 
to a Christian land. Nearly half of them have 
died of pestilence, brought on, as it is generally 
believed, by want of sufficient food ; and the rest 
have been sold as slaves to the Turks. My uncle is 
right ; there is no tyrant after all like an upstart ! " 

" True," said Hugh, "but that only renders what 
I said just now the more urgent. We must not 
suffer my father to fall into the hands of his 
enemies, if it can be helped. If you and I, Cuth- 
bert, set off without delay, we may reach the banks 
of the Team before nightfall, and he may be 
conveyed in safety from the field." 

" But my aunt > " said Cuthbert. " Who is to 
care for her safety } " 

" We must send a message, if possible," replied 
Hugh. " To go up to the house ourselves would 
lose us half an hour. Ha ! and here comes Giles 
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just in the nick of time. Doubtless be 
been delayed on his journey by the runaways 
the field. Perhaps he may bring us some 
tidings from our father." 

As he spoke, Rossiter joined them ; but he had 
Kio other information to impart than that he had 
Eonnd, on approaching Worcester, that the action 
had commenced, the issue of which was already 
Imown to them. He readily undertook the 
commission with which Hugh entrusted him ; and 
then the two lads, having provided themselves with 
two petronels which the Roundheads had dropped 
in their flight, set forward on their journey. 

They soon discovered that they had undertaken 
no easy task. Notwithstanding their anxiety, 
they found it impossible to press forward with any 
speed. Every moment groups of armed men 
passed them — some, fugitives from the field, 
hurrying along with dismay depicted in their 
countenances, and seeing an enemy in ever^'- 
stranger they encountered ; others more cool and 
collected, but holding their weapons in readiness to 
strike, if the slightest obstacle should be offered to 
their escape. Anon a company of Parlimentary 
troopers would gallop up and demand information 
respecting some Royalist of whom they were in 
pursuit — half inclined to regard all as Malignants 
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who did not supply them with the intelligence they 
desired. On one of these occasions the officer in 
command was so far provoked by Cuthbert's denial 
that they had seen the party of whom the troopers 
were in quest, as to discharge his pistol at the lad's 
head as he rode by, and the bullet grazed his 
temple. This rencontre convinced them at last that 
it was of no use to attempt reaching Worcester by 
the highroad, and they turned aside into the forest 

At first they kept as near to the roadside as 
possible ; but they were soon obliged to abandon 
even this precaution, and plunge deeper into the 
wood, trusting to their general knowledge of the 
direction in which the town of Worcester lay. 
Thus they toiled on for more than two hours, until, 
according to their reckoning, they ought to be 
approaching the banks of the Team. But the 
conviction had for some time past been growing 
upon them that they had wandered from the .right 
track. Unhappily, there was no means of 
recovering it, or even of ascertaining the direction 
in which they had strayed. The autumnal day 
began to draw to its close, and they were sensible 
that if darkness overtook them, there would be no 
hope of extricating themselves before the morning. 

" There is no help for it, Cuthbert," said Hugh. 
** We have lost our way, or we should have come 
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Dinst have more than your bare word for that, 
Itethinks. What is your name and place of abode, 
kjlld whither are you now going ? " 
wt-**I am called Hugh Lydford," returned the lad, 
cheek reddening at the other's speech. " My 
T, Master Miles Lydford, is an officer in 
Wngton's regiment. We heard an hour or two 
Usee that he has been badly hurt in to-day's fight, 
IM are now on our way to afford him what help 

Hre may." 

''JLydford, said you — -Miles Lydford.^ I crave 
j^ur pardon, young sir. I know your father right 
inell, who is as stout a soldier and true a gentleman 
IS has drawn sword this day. I grieve to hear 
that he is wounded. And who is your com- 
panion i 

" Cuthbert Lang, my cousin. We have missed 
3ur way in the forest, and know not how we may 
recover it. Can you render us any help } " 

" Pardy, my young friend," said a Cavalier who 
rode on the right hand of the first speaker ; " but 
you may judge for yourself that we are in no 
case to bestow help on others. Come, Markham, 
we cannot linger here." 

"You can trace our hoof-marks, if you will/' said 
the rider who had first spoken. " They will 
doubtless in time lead you to Worcester, though 
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this unwelcome intimation to his cousin, and was 
on the point of descending the tree, when the latter 
heard a noise behind him, and, looking round, saw 
eight or ten mounted soldiers emerge from the 
nearest thicket, riding at a smart trot directly 
towards him. Cuthbert might have made his 
escape, if he had been willing to abandon his 
companion ; but this was not to be thought of, and 
he stood quietly at the foot of the tall beach which 
Hugh had climbed until the horsemen came up. 
As they drew near he was much comforted biy the 
discovery that the new-comers were evidently 
Cat^aliers, and therefore friends. Their first words, 
however, did not much accord with this view of 
the matter. 

" Whom have we here ? " exclaimed the leader of 
the party, reining in his horse as his eye lighted on 
Hugh, who had just dropped from the lowest bough 
of the tree. " Lay hold on them, Oakford. We 
must make sure that we leave no spies behind us 
to betray the place of our retreat." 

" You need not fear that we should betray you," 
said Hugh, as Oakford alighted from his horse to 
obey the order. "We are loyal subjects of King 
Charles, and well-wishers to all his friends, to whom, 
as I perceive from your attire, you belong." 

"Indeed!" remarked the horseman; "but we 
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list have more than your bare word for that, 
ethinks. What is your name and place of abode, 
id whither are you now going ? " 

** I am called Hugh Lydford," returned the lad, 
is cheek reddening at the other's speech. " My 
fitter, Master Miles Lydford, is an officer in 
Ifarington's regiment. We heard an hour or two 
iace that he has been badly hurt in to-day's fight, 
Bd are now on our way to afford him what help 
Tc may." 

** Lydford, said you — -Miles Lydford.^ I crave 
>ur pardon, young sir. I know your father right 
dl, who is as stout a soldier and true a gentleman 

has drawn sword this day. I grieve to hear 
at he is wounded. And who is your com- 
mon .? " 

" Cuthbert Lang, my cousin. We have missed 
,r way in the forest, and know not how we may 
cover it. Can you render us any help ? " 
" Pardy, my young friend," said a Cavalier who 
de on the right hand of the first speaker ; " but 
m may judge for yourself that we are in no 
se to bestow help on others. Come, Markham, 
2 cannot linger here." 

" You can trace our hoof-marks, if you will/' said 
e rider who had first spoken. " They will 
)ubtless in time lead you to Worcester, thougVv 
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by a somewhat devious route. But if you will 
accompany us a short distance, Gregory Oakford, 
who is about to return to Worcester, will be your 
guide thither. Are we near this hut or lodge of 
yours, or whatever you call it, Gregory ? " he 
pursued, turning to the man who had dismounted 
at his command, but had now again resumed his 
saddle. " Methinks, from your description, we 
ought to have reached it ere this." 

" It is scarce a hundred yards distant. Master 
Markham," replied Oakford ; who, as Hugh now 
remarked, wore the dress of a forest ranger. 
"Come with us, if you will. Master Lydford, 
and I will render you any help that may be in 
my power. But we must hasten on." 

He struck spurs into his horse, and the whole 
party moved on at a rapid pace, Hugh and his 
cousin following at the best of their speed. They 
proceeded along a narrow path between the trees, 
until Oakford suddenly checked his steed at a 
place where two bay-trees grew close together; 
and, calling on his companions to follow him, 
began forcing a passage between them. The 
others obeyed, and found themselves in a path 
similar to the one they had just quitted, but so 
screened on every side by ilexes and other 
evergreens as to be completely invisible from the 
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Mitside. Pursuing this path for a hundred yards 
M" so, the forester turned again abruptly to the 
:%ht, and led the party into a small clearing, in 
the centre of which stood a cottage constructed 
mth rough timber and thatched with reed. It 
ippeared at first sight to be the hut of a wood- 
cutter, or it might be the retreat of some lawless 
diaracters who had fled from society, and lived 
partly by woodcraft, and partly by the plunder 
rf travellers. But a closer examination of the 
building produced a different impression. Its con- 
struction had clearly been a work of time and 
labour ; and more taste was displayed in its deco- 
ration than was consistent with the notion of its 
being the residence of an ordinary dweller in the 
forest. The fagade was unusually well-pro- 
portioned and picturesque ; the porch was worked 
in diamond patterns, executed with neatness and 
skill ; and the windows leaded, after the grotesque 
fashion seen in the houses of the upper classes at 
that time. Inside, the appearance of things con- 
firmed the same idea. There were three apart- 
ments — one of some size used as a parlour, and 
two smaller chambers leading out of it, in each of 
which was a bedstead of solid oak. The outer 
room was furnished with a table, two chairs, and a 
large press — all of the same material as the 
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bedsteads. On the hearth lay the ashes of a wood 
fire which had evidently been long extinct. 

" Good sooth ! " exclaimed the Cavalier whom 
Oakford had addressed as Markham, "this is a 
snug place enow; but your Puritan ever knows 
how to take reverent care of his own comfort, 
however sharply he may reprove the luxuries of 
the Malignants, as he is pleased to term us. If 
you were sure that he would not return hither, I 
should account it no great hardship to lie perdu 
here awhile — in place of crossing the Channel to 
France — until the king shall get his own again." 

" I cannot be sure that he may not return any 
day," said Oakford. ** My acquaintance with him 
commenced, as I told you, quite accidentally ; and 
though he often used my services in procuring 
supplies from Worcester, which he had a great dis- 
like to visiting, he never confided any of his secrets 
to my keeping. It was only about a month ago 
that he told me he was about to go on a 
distant journey, and take his grandchild with him. 
He might return, he said, or he might not ; but a 
few weeks would in all likelihood determine the 
question, one way or the other." 

"A truce to thy Roundhead," said the other 
Cavalier, yawning as he spoke. " We have heard 
enough of him methinks, and to spare. His hut is 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE HUT IN THE FOREST. 

HE two lads were left behind in the lane 
too much absorbed, as it appeared, by 
the recollection of the exciting scene 
which they had just witnessed to turn 
loughts to any other subject. But after the 
of a minute or two, Cuthbert broke the 

• 

is time that we bestir ourselves," he said, 
s we would have the Roundheads upon us. 
h, I marvel they have not shown themselves 
lis. What ails you, Hugh } " he added, 
ing the expression of his cousin's face. 
M2S thinking of my father," answered Hugh. 
/ uncle ? What of him } You heard what 
illiam said, did you not } " 
latdid I," replied Hugh, "and I would I had 
nought else. He spoke cheerily to Cicely, 
afraid, as I guess, of alarming her. But he 
le a very different tale. He said that Roger 

had seen my father cut down by one ol 
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might find some provision in yonder cupboard," 
said Oakford. "Old Halkett was ever wont to 
keep a good store of provisions by him ; and his 
departure at the last was of the suddenest. Ha! 
it is even so," he added a minute afterwards, as I 
the doors of the oak press gave way, under the 
pressure of the wood-knife which he had inserted 
between them, and displayed a pile of salted 
meats, and loaves of bread — the latter of the 
stalest to be sure, and somewhat mouldy, but 
welcome fare nevertheless, to men as hungry as 
Markham and his comrades. A shout of satisfac- 
tion greeted Oakford's discovery ; and in five 
minutes more the whole party were seated round 
the oak table, or on the floor of the hut, devouring 
their repast with the relish that hunger and fatigue 
imparted to it. Even Hugh and Cuthbert were 
glad to take their share, having eaten nothing 
since the midday meal. At length the supper 
came to a conclusion, and Oakford rose once more 
to depart. But before he had quitted the room, a 
man dressed in the same uniform as himself 
hurriedly entered into the cottage. " I crave your 
pardon for my haste, gentlemen," he said, " but 
I have tidings for your ears which brook no delay. 
Upton is occupied by a regiment of horse. They 
have seized upon all the shipping ; and you will 
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certainly be taken, if you attempt to escape from 
thence." 

" Saw you, Master Waldron ? and did you 
mention my name ? " inquired Markham. 

" I accosted him and asked him to walk apart 
with me, as I had a message from Master 
Markham, which was of much moment. But he 
said he knew no such person, and did no business 
with strangers : and thereupon he cut me short 
without further speech." 

•' The wary old caitiff," said Markham. " Yet he 
is as true as steel, and would aid me if it were 
possible. Doubtless his intention was to warn me 
not to venture near him." 

" He is right in that," said Green. " It would 
be madness to make the attempt. I did but 
purchase a few loaves of bread, which I had to 
declare were for mine own use, and hastened away 
with all speed. I fear your plight is, in any case, 
an evil one. They have conceived the notion that 
many Cavaliers of distinction — King Charles 
himself among them — have taken refuge in the 
wood." 

" They are mistaken in that, at all events," said 
Tracy. " I saw his Majesty, God bless him, ride 
off in company with the Scots, in the opposite 
direction. But, Markham^ these tidings ate taosX 
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serious. The Roundheads will guard all the 
avenues of the forest." 

" They have begun to do so already," interposed 
Green. " Before to-morrow at noon every outlet 
will be secured. Nay, they have commanded all 
the rangers to present themselves at General 
Fleetwood's quarters at daybreak, fearing, I 
suppose, that we should abet the king's escape." 

" Ha, then, we must depart at once," said Tracy; 
" but whither } that is the question." 

"What say you to seeking shelter with 
Warington } " suggested Markham. " I heard him 
say that he^ — he, and Percy, and Leslie, and 
Winthrop, and I know not how many more — ^had 
resolved, if the day went against them, to retire to 
Clidesford ; and that they would engage to hold 
their own against all the prick-eared scum that 
ever swore the Covenant. I passed the castle with 
my troop, as we marched to Worcester. It is a 
strong place, and well victualled, they told me. If 
they have a sufficient force for the defence, they 
may make their boast good, until the king raises 
another army." 

" He will scarce do that, Markham," said Tracy. 
" This last rout is like, I fear, to be a decisive one. 
Nevertheless, I am well-minded to accompany yt)u 
to Clidesford. Warington may make his defence 
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good, until they grant him reasonable terms of 
surrender. But at all events it will be better work 
there, even though one should get knocked on the 
head, than to be caught by these Roundheads, and 
strung up to the boughs of the nearest tree — as is 
their present fashion when they are cumbered with 
too many prisoners." 

"Have with you, then," said Markham. "We 
must set forth without loss of time. The moon 
sets early, and if we do not avail ourselves of her 
light, we are like to have no other. Are you sure 
you know your way through the forest ? " 

" Know the way ? What, I } " returned Tracy, 
in surprise. " I have never been there in my life. 
I presumed, from your suggesting it, that the road 
thither was familiar to you." 

" I have seen it only once, and that by daylight," 
returned Markham. "But perhaps some of the 
men may chance to be acquainted with the road 
thither." 

"It is scarce likely," said Tracy. "They are 
almost all from the eastern counties. But I will 
ask them." 

"There is no need," said Cuthbert, who had 
been talking apart with Hugh during this dialogue. 
" There is no need to inquire further. If you will 
accept of my guidance, I can not only lead yoM to 

E 2 
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Clidesford, but am acquainted with a secret 
passage, by which you can obtain admission to the 
castle. Under present circumstances it would 
scarce be safe of you to approach the walls, unless 
your persons were well known to the warders." 

"And who are you, my brave lad?" inquired |i 
Tracy. " The same, I think, whom we encountered 
an hour or two since in the wood. But you said 
you were in urgent haste to reach Worcester, to 
attend some one who had been wounded in the 
fight, did you not } " 

" My cousin and myself are anxious to render 
what succour we may to my uncle, who is reported 
to have been wounded in the encounter on the 
Team. But we cannot find our way to the spot 
without the help of the foresters, for the hope of 
journeying in whose company we have waited here. 
My cousin Hugh, however, is willing to go on 
alone, rather than not at all. And if you will 
request Master Oakford to accompany him thither, 
I will in requital conduct you in safety to 
Clidesford." 

" It shall be a bargain, boy," said Markham. 
" Yet, hold, did I not hear you say that you had 
lost your way in the wood in coming from Clides- 
ford.'^ If so, it were scarce wise for us to trust 
ourselves to your guidance." 
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" You are right," replied Cuthbert, " but we only 
missed the track because a party of Roundheads 
drove us into the depths of the woods. If Master 
Oakford will lead us to the nearest point of the 
Worcester road, I know the way through the 

f forest as well as I do that to the village church 

\ at home." i 

\ "Let us start without further parley," said 

j Markham. And in a few minutes the whole party 

had set out — Hugh and Cuthbert riding, the 

former on Oakford's saddle, and the latter behind 

Tracy himself. 

" The ground is softer here,*' remarked Hugh to 

r Oakford, after they had ridden a mile or so. " Are 
you not afraid lest the marks of your horses* feet 
should be traced } " 

" It will signify little,*' replied Oakford. " The 
concealment of the cottage is old Halkett's secret, 
not mine. Besides, I doubt whether any one v/ould 
discover the opening between the bay-trees, even 
if they did trace the hoof-marks to that point. 
But we are now within a few hundred yards of the 
Worcester road,** he added, drawing rein and 
addressing Markham and Tracy. " Yonder it 
runs, just beyond that belt of shrubs. We must 
part company.*' 
The two partie5 separated accordingly, MatkVvata 
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having first commended Hugh to Oakford*s 
protection, and requested him besides to do all in 
his power for the rescue of Miles Lydford ; and 
the foresters, accompanied by Hugh, resumed their 
journey for another half-hour or so, when Oakford 
once more halted. 

" Yonder runs the river," he said, in a low ton^ 
"and just on the further bank is the spot where 
the battle was fought between Fleetwood and 
Montgomery this morning. Many a brave fellow 
IS lying dead or wounded but a few hundred yards 
from US. Do you see yonder boat ? " He pointed 
as he spoke to one moored to the bank at a short 
distance. "You can cross in that. I was afraid 
you would have had to swim for it. Make for the 
bed of osiers yonder ; when you have crossed, you 
can creep up under its shade unobserved. And 
hark you, lad, we will stay here to render you 
what aid we may, until an hour before daybreak. 
Now good night, and luck attend you." 

Hugh thanked him, and, creeping cautiously 
down, entered the boat, which he paddled as 
noiselessly as possible across the river, landing 
safely on the further side. 



I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AFTER THE BATTLE. 

|F there be any scene of human folly and 
misery upon which the Enemy^of man- 
kind may be believed to gaze with 
especial satisfaction, it is a battle-field 
some few hours after the termination of the 
conflict. All the pomp and excitement of war has 
departed ; all its sadder and darker features are 
left Every kind of suffering to which humanity 
is liable seems to have been collected together to 
form one ghastly exhibition of misery — every evil 
passion let loose, to vent itself without restraint, in 
all its hideousness. The encounter on the banks 
of the Team had hardly amounted to more than 
a sharp skirmish, and the number of dead and 
wounded who lay scattered around was compara- 
tively small. But there were enough, nevertheless, 
to inspire at once the utmost horror and com- 
passion. Here lay a Fifth Monarchy man, as the 
extreme fanatics of those times were called, 
offering audibly his prayers to Heaven iot ^3[ve 
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deliverance of the elect, and the destruction of 
their enemies — his supplications mingling in hor- 
rible incongruity with the blasphemous ravings of 
the Cavalier at his side. Here a trooper, re- 
gardless of all but himself, strove to staunch the 
blood which was slowly draining his life away; 
and close beside him another, almost crushed by 
the weight of the charger which had fallen upon 
him, struggled in vain, with alternate entreaties 
and curses for aid, to extricate himself from the 
suffocating load. At a short distance, a man 
splendidly armed, who had evidently received a 
mortal hurt, was feebly imploring the help of the 
wretch who had stolen into the field for purposes 
of plunder, and who stripped him of his rich 
accoutrements, as heedless of the agony he in- 
flicted as though he had been engaged in pillaging 
a corpse. Hugh's blood ran cold as his ear caught 
the entreaties and execrations addressed to him, 
while he hurried from group to group, only linger- 
ing long enough near each to ascertain that the 
sufferer of whom he was in search was not to be 
found there. He was compelled to turn a deaf ear 
to cries for help, with which the hardest heart 
could not, under other circumstances, have refused 
compliance. 

Nor did the dead present a less appalling .spec- 
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tacle than the living. The pale moonlight fell 
upon faces still bearing the imprint of the passions 
by which they had been animated at the moment 
of death — horror and alarm expressed by some ; 
implacable hatred and defiance no less legible 
upon others ; the prevailing expression, in the 
instance at least of the Puritans, being the stern 
fanaticism which had swayed them through life. 
In some places corpses were scattered here and 
there, at rare intervals, the men having been cut 
down or overtaken by the shot in the moment of 
flight ; in others, where a hand-to-hand encounter 
had taken place, they were piled thick one upon 
another, in strangely assorted heaps — veteran and 
raw recruit^ officer and private. Roundhead and 
Cavalier, mixed together in every conceivable 
attitude of agony and despair. Hugh continued 
to hurry on for more than an hour from place to 
place, and had traversed a considerable portion of 
the field, when he perceived at a little distance 
several men coming towards him, whom by their 
dress he knew to belong to the regiment of Iron- 
sides. Aware that it would in all likelihood ;^be 
fatal to his purpose if he allowed himself to fall 
into their hands, he crouched down unperceived 
amongst a pile of slain ; and in a minute or two 
afterwards they approached the spot w\iete \\^ 
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was lying. The first words they spoke told him 
that they were in quest of the same pegrson as 
himself, though, it need scarcely be added, with a 
very different purpose. 

" He is not here," said the man who seemed to 
be the leader of the party, after hastily examining 
the bodies of which the heap was composed, " and 
yet it is strange. Salathiel Baines affirmed 
positively that he saw Lydford cut down, by one 
of his own troop, and that he was too severely 
hurt to have escaped from the field. From his 
description of the place where this occurred, it must 
be somewhere near where we are now standing. 
Was it not so, Peterson } " 

" Of a verity it was," replied Job. " Salathiel 
said that Lydford was wounded not long after they 
had crossed the river, at a distance of two or three 
hundred yards from the bank, and near the garden 
fence of the farm-house. This must be the spot, 
if I rightly understood him." 

"Had we not better separate, captain," said 
another of the party, " and each examine the 
ground lying round this point, though in different 
directions t We lose time, methinks, by keeping 
together." 

"That is well thought of, Oliver Freeborn," 
said Walters. "But are you sure you know 
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ford s person sufficiently well to recognize 

If* Know him ? " answered the other. " I am 
like to forget him. Do I not owe this 
l-cut to him } " He pointed as he spoke to 
scar which rendered his harsh features still 
unsightly. " With such a token as that, I 
hardly forget him ! But how are we to deal 
him, if we succeed in our search ? You have 
us no special directions on that head." 
Nay, I care not greatly," returned Walters. " I 
lid gladly have him as my prisoner. Yet his 
ith would but save me a trouble," he continued 
in a lower tone, as if speaking to himself. " He 
will never consent to my suit, that is certain, and 
he would be well removed from my path. Yes," 
he said, once more aloud, " I care not how you 
bring him : alive or dead, you shall have the same 
reward." 

The party then dispersed, Freeborn and the 
others giving vent to a brutal laugh as they heard 
this latter assurance. Hugh, waiting till they had 
removed to a sufficient distance to render it safe 
for him to quit his hiding-place, recommenced his 
search — his anxiety greatly increased by the con- 
versation which he had just heard. In an agony 
of apprehension, but with the utmost caution, he 
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moved on to a part of the field which he had not 
yet explored, hoping every moment that the 
moonlight would disclose the features of which he 
was in quest, yet dreading almost equally that 
their discovery would be but the prelude to 
disaster and death. He had almost persuaded 
himself, notwithstanding the assurance which he 
had received to the contrary, that his father must 
have been removed from the field, or had retained 
sufficient strength to effect his own escape, when 
he heard, close at hand, the voices of two men 
speaking in low but evidently unfriendly tones 
to one another. Both voices appeared familiar to 
him. He paused, and looked cautiously around. 
Stretched on his back, under the cover of a thick 
bed of osiers, lay an officer, armed after the 
ordinary fashion of the Cavaliers, while a dark 
figure bent over him, grasping with one hand the 
throat of the prostrate man, and holding a long 
sharp dagger in the other. 

Hugh crept stealthily nearer to the spot, and 
as he did so his ear caught distinctly the words 
which they were interchanging. 

" It is in vain that you would avoid an answer," 

said the man who grasped the dagger. " I know 

you well. You are the pestilent traitor Miles 

Lydford, of whom the godly Captain Walters is 
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now in search. See you this wound ? It was 

It me by your hand, on the field of Newbury, 
sorely am I moved to requite you with its 

low, or a worse one, without further parley." 
Leave me to die in peace," exclaimed Lydford, 

tbly. " It will avail you nothing to torture me 
lus. I have not a tester left in my purse, nor 

ight that would repay you the trouble of taking. 

you seek revenge for a blow given in fair fight, 
:e your dagger home, and have done with it." 
^ ** Softly, Master Miles. Your purse may be 
empty, and I doubt not it is. But you know well 
where to find more. Hark in your ear. Our 
worthy captain has promised me twenty broad 
pieces if I bring you a prisoner to his quarters ; or 
if I find that too troublesome a job, he will pay 
the like sum for your head, which is more easily 
carried. Will you give me forty if I leave it on 
your shoulders } " 

" I will not give you a groat, murdering villain/' 
returned Lydford, as loudly as his weakness would 
permit. " I remember you well, now. Your name 
\s Oliver Freeborn, as doubled-dyed a scoun- 
drel as any these evil times have engendered. 
It was by your treachery that my comrade. Pierce 
Heyford, lost first his estate and afterwards his life, 
when you had induced him to trust to your offers. 
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Hands off! If I must die, I must ; but I will not 
brook your hand on my collar." 

He struggled to rise as he spoke, with an effort 
which caused the blood to rush in torrents from 
his wounds. Freeborn raised his weapon, and the 
next moment would have plunged it into the old 
man's bosom if Hugh, who had been warily creep- 
ing closer to the spot, had not at that moment 
discharged his petronel. He was scarcely three 
paces distant when he did so, and the shot proved 
instantly fatal. Unable even to raise a cry of 
alarm, the ruffian fell forward in the very act of 
striking, while his weapon was buried harmlessly 
in the turf 

"Hush, hush, my father," exclaimed Hugh, 
hurrying up. " Raise no cry, or it will be our 
death. The villain spoke no more than the truth 
when he said that Hubert Walters was in search 
of you. He is even now traversing the field with 
his bloodhounds. I fear lest his ear, or that of one 
of his companions, should have caught the dis- 
charge of the petronel." 

" Ha ! Hugh, my brave lad !" ejaculated the old 

Cavalier joyously, and paying but little heed to 

his son's words. " Is it indeed you } I scarce 

hoped to have seen your face again. Whence 

come you ? Atq our friends at hand ? '* 
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'There is no one here but myself. We have no 
to speak of aught but your safety. Can you 
your strength sufficiently to quit the field 
my help t " 

\ will try, boy ; but the Roundhead who struck 

down had a heavy arm. But that his sword 

somewhat aside, as he delivered his stroke,' 

i'kad never stirred more. I have contrived to 

A sideways, like a crab, to the shelter of the 

; but I could get no further. Lend me your 

I, and we will see if I can manage better by its 

S He struggled to his feet as he spoke, and, sup- 
ported by Hugh, staggered a few yards onwards 
towards the bank of the river, which lay scarce a 
stone's throw from them. Hugh looked anxiously 
round, and to his great satisfaction perceived that 
the boat still lay moored at the same spot where 
he had left it. At the same moment he caught 
sight of some dark figures hurrying towards them, 
attracted doubtless by the shot which he had 
lately fired. Not a moment was to be lost if they 
were to effect their escape. Half supporting, half 
dragging along the wounded man, Hugh was 
enabled to reach the boat, while the pursuers were 
still a hundred yards off. By a great exertion, 
Lydford was got on board, and Hugh, seizing the 
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oar, instantly pushed off from the shore. The 
river was not half crossed, when Walters and his 
followers came up, shouting to the fugitives to 
return. Perceiving that Hugh had no intention of 
obeying, one of the party levelled his musket and 
fired. The bullet struck the oar close to Hugh's 
hand, dashing it from his grasp, and causing Hugh 
to fall prostrate on the bottom boards of the boat 
— a fortunate accident for him, as Walters's gun 
was discharged a moment afterwards, with so true 
an aim that the bullet would have pierced his 
heart had he retained his former posture. Before 
the Roundhead could reload, the fugitives had 
safely landed on the opposite bank, and disap- 
peared beneath the dark foliage of the wood. 

Peterson uttered a fierce exclamation of dis- 
appointment. " If the rapids had not caught the 
boat at that moment, just as I fired, they would 
have been dead or our prisoners now," he said. 
" But they have escaped us this time." 

" Not so. We shall have them yet, if we can 
cross the stream," said Walters. "I could not 
distinguish their movements very clearly, but I 
could see that the old man was badly hurt, and 
could scarce drag himself along. A bold 
swimmer could easily cross the stream at this 
point, and return with the boat. Were I able to 
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myself, I had plunged in ere this. As it is, 

give five gold pieces to the man who will 

the feat." 

berson and the others looked somewhat 

ly at one another, as though each expected 

Mother to speak first. 

^I am no swimmer," said Hinchcliffe, after a 

"and it would need a practised hand to 

this stream. Oliver Freeborn would be the 

to make the essay, if he were at hand now." 

f* Oliver Freeborn will never swim stream 

/' said Rumbold, another of Walters's fol- 

srs, who at that moment came up ; " he has 

shot through the brain not ten minutes since. 

fl passed his corpse close to the osier copse, as I 

[cm hither." 

"That was the shot, then, which we heard just 
I now," said Peterson, " and most probably it was 
fired by the young imp who has just succeeded in 
carrying his father safe out of our hands. Of a 
verity, I owed him one grudge for the trick he and 
his cousin played off on us last spring. I have a 
second account against him now, which I will pay 
with interest when occasion serves." 

** Enough of this trifling," interposed Walters 
angrily. " If there is not a man among you bold 
enough to swim a river like this, we must cross by 

F 
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some other means. Rumbold, fetch hither the 
horses, and we will set forth at once." 

The man was about to obey, when a soldier 
rode up, and presented a sealed packet to Captain 
Walters. 

"From His Excellency the Lord General," he 
said. " I was directed to give this to your honour 
without loss of time two hours ago; but I in- 
quired for you in vain at your quarters, and 
have been searching yonder field for this hour 
past." 

Walters opened the despatch and perused it 
rapidly. "The Lord General attaches too much 
weight to my poor services," he said. " I cannot 
thank him sufficiently for the grace he does me. 
Bear back my humble duty to him, and say that I 
have no writing materials at hand, but I will with 
all promptitude obey his pleasure. Yet this is so 
far unfortunate," he resumed, when the messenger 
had departed, " that I am unable to follow up the 
pursuit myself Peterson, I must commit this to 
you and Hinchcliffe ; and beware how you fail me 
this second time. Mount and make with all speed 
for the ferry. It is scarce two miles distant 
There cross and follow the bank of the river till 
you reach the spot where yonder boat lies moored. 
You can easily trace the track of the fugitives. It 
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I impossible they can escape you, unless through 
[ligence or treachery." 

* You shall have no cause to accuse us of either," 

Hinchcliffe sullenly. " Where are we to join 

when we return ? " 

•At my quarters in Worcester,** said Walters. 

1 am about to set off for Clidesford, as soon as I 

have completed my preparations ; but that 

scarce be before morning. If I have already 

forth, lodge the prisoners in Worcester gaol, 

id ride after me." 

Meanwhile Hugh and his father had with much 
iculty succeeded in reaching the spot, where 
Oakford and Green were still awaiting them. 
*You have arrived just in time, my lad," said the 
former. "My comrade and I could not have 
tarried a quarter of an hour longer." 

"I thank you .with all my heart," said Hugh, 
"but I fear, after all, your good offices will avail us 
but little. We have contrived almost by a miracle 
to escape our enemies. But they are already on 
our track, and can hardly fail to overtake us." 

"Nay, do not say so," said Oakford cheerily. 
" Many a bullet goes wide of the mark, though it 
be skilfully shot. Help me. Green, to support 
Master Lydford into the saddle, and then you, 
young sir, can mount behind him. In two hours, 

F 2 ^ 
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or three at most, you will reach the cottage, even 
allowing for several halts on the way." 

** Alas ! they will be here in less than an hour," 
said Hugh. " They will cross at Hingstone's ferry, 
and that is scarce a mile distant ; and, besides, the 
hoof-marks will guide them only too surely. 
Nevertheless, I will make the attempt, for it is our 
only hope, and will try to keep a good heart too." 

" Well spoken," said Oakford ; " and for the 
hoof-marks, you need be under no alarm. I and 
my comrade have been employed on a little 
matter of farriery, and have reversed the horses'' 
shoes. That was a trick I learnt many a year ago 
when I was in Master Markham's service. And 
as for their crossing the ferry, Joe Hingstone is 
my good comrade, and is sometimes deaf of both 
ears when folks are anxious to cross. But we 
must tarry no longer, or we shall scarce reach the 
ferry before they do, notwithstanding that we have 
but half the distance to go." 

By this time Hugh was firmly seated behind his 
father, who was just able with his son's assistance 
to sit upright. The journey proved tedious and 
difficult even beyond his anticipations. The exer- 
tion of supporting Lydford's burly frame, now 
rendered almost helpless by increasing debility, 
was so great that he was repeatedly obliged to 
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lount and relieve his weariness by a change of 
:ure ; and several times the old man was so 
austed, that Hugh feared that, in spite of his 
lost exertions, he would fall from his saddle, 
; morning was far advanced before the glade in 
forest was reached, and soon afterwards the 
I bay-trees, between which lay the secret 
ranee to the cottage. Here he took fresh pre- 
tions to prevent the possibility of being traced. 
strapping the forester's cloak, which had been 
ured to the saddle-bow, he laid it down between 
shrubs, so that the horse's feet produced no 
rk at all on the soil. A few minutes afterwards 
:y reached the cottage, which did not show any 
Ljks of having been visited since he had quitted 
a few hours before. Lydford was soon con- 
;ned to the most comfortable of the two beds ; 
1 wounds were dressed to the best of Hugh's 
ility ; and the. latter had the satisfaction of 
sbig his patient, after a draught of water, sink 
to a profound slumber. He then retired to the 
f room of the hut, and made an examination 
tgtents of the oaken press. There were 
mgh, he reckoned, to last them a 
Lnd the loaves, which Green 
^ht in after the meal was 
^dg-ood. There was also 
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plenty of provender for the horse ; and the 
behind the cottage furnished an ample suj 
water. 

"We have been so far fortunate beyoi 
utmost hopes," he thought. "But what I 
become of us when the provisions fail } HoUi! 
I will not be out of heart. Providence, whi< 
befriended us so far, will not surely fail us 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SECRET PASSAGK 




lUBERT WALTERS rode over to 
Clidesford on the following morning, to 
assume, by General Cromwell's order, 
the command of the forces sent to 
siege Clidesford Castle. This was a mark of 
e General's confidence in his follower, and had 
rther been accompanied by a promotion to the 
ilonelcy of one of the most distinguished regi- 
lents in the service. Most men would have 
)een elated, or at all events inclined to be 
;ood-humoured, under such circumstances. But 
Walters's demeanour did not evince any such 
satisfaction. He was moody and irritable to such 
an extent as somewhat to surprise his attendants ; 
towards whom, though stern and peremptory, 
he was rarely impatient. They had proceeded 
nearly half-way to Clidesford, when they were 
joined by Peterson and Hinchcliffe, whose crest- 
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English. I am in no humour to be pj 
on!" 

" The trace of footsteps altogether ce« 
ceeded Peterson, in a different tone. "' 
were no marks to be found but those of 
hoofs." 

" Idiot ! " shouted Walters ; " did you not 
them up } " 

" So please you," said Peterson, " they led 
to a thicket at the distance of about a hui 
yards, and there ceased altogether." ' 

Walters drew in his horse, and looked stern^ 
his follower. " I think you dare not attempi 
play me false," he said, slowly. " You know 
well what your doom would be, if you did." 

" On my word, I have not," exclaimed Peter 
submissively. " I cannot guess by what stra 
device we have been baffled this time ; but if 
will only still entrust this matter to me, I 
engage within a few days to render into ] 
custody, not only Miles Lydford and his son, 
his wife and daughter as well." 

" Nay, Master Job, that you will not," interp< 
Saunders. " You may catch the males, if you 
lucky ; but the women, I trow, are safe from ] 
clutches." 
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iffirmed that he had been busy in shoeing 
man's horse for him — he is a smith, you 
E> well as ferryman — and the noise of the 
ing, he said, • must have drowned our 

t is scarce likely," said Walters, in the 
icredulous tone as before, 
a verity it is not," observed Peterson. 
7 do I doubt Joseph Hingstone*s good faith 
matter, seeing that if any gentleman had 
up, or taken his departure, while we were 
: on the opposite bank, we must needs have 
m. 

ihall be looked to," said Walters ; " but pro- 
ith your story. What ensued when you had 
led in crossing } " 

i rode on with all possible speed, and soon 
i the spot where the Lydfords made the 
e of the river. The boat was still lying 
they left it. We tracked their footsteps 
mough for some two or three hundred yards. 



tve " 



dl, wherefore do you pause," asked Walters. 

verity," began Peterson 

op that silly cant," exclaimed his prin- 
angrily, "and deliver your tale in plain 
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aways than I have groats in my purse, 
had the help of the dogs then." 

" You may have them now," said Waltei 
you will. Some have been sent for to Woi 
and when they arrive, one shall be placed atj 
service. But we must hasten on." 

He struck spurs into his horse, and the 
party resumed their route for Clidesford. 

Meanwhile Cuthbert and his companions 1 
pursued their way by the light of the mc 
observing every precaution against falling into 
hands of the various companies of Parlianw 
arians, which were still afoot on one errand 
another, and suffered no one to pass withoi 
rigid scrutiny. 

Cuthbert's knowledge of the country, howe 
proved to be equal to his professions, and 
party made their way slowly but surely, until t 
were within two miles of the castle, when the 1 
of the moon was withdrawn, and almost t 
darkness succeeded. Surrounded as they wen 
high trees on every side, it was scarcely poss 
to distinguish one object from another; 
Cuthbert considering it unsafe to proceed fur 
at present, bade his companions remain qi 
while he went out alone to reconnoitre. 
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rned shortly after daybreak, with a very 
ng report. Troops had been sent from 
*, he had discovered, for the purpose of 
;ge to the castle ; and they had already 
jsession of the village, intercepting all 
:ation between it and the besieged. It 
impossible to pass unnoticed. Their 
i lay in making a circuit of several miles 
npting the approach from the opposite 
v^hich, so far as Cuthbert could learn, had 
^en occupied by the Roundheads. It was 
side that the secret entrance to the castle 
;herefore, if they could succeed in evading 
mce of the outposts, they would be toler- 

of gaining their object. It was resolved, 
^ly, to set out forthwith. But before 
) they took another precaution, which 
's ready wit suggested to them. In one 
glades through which they passed, a 

had taken place, apparently between a 
of fugitives from the battle and some 

belonging to the Puritan faction, who 
savoured to arrest them. Several of the 
^ dead, as well as one or two of Leslie's 

: advice of young Lang, they stripped the 
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aways than I have groats in my purse. Butj 
had the help of the dogs then/' 

" You may have them now," said Walters, 
you will. Some have been sent for to Won 
and when they arrive, one shall be placed at 
service. But we must hasten on." 

He struck spurs into his horse, and the 
party resumed their route for Clidesford. 

Meanwhile Cuthbert and his companions 
pursued their way by the light of the m< 
observing every precaution against falling into 
hands of the various companies of Parliam( 
arians, which were still afoot on one errand 
another, and suffered no one to pass without 
rigid scrutiny. 

Cuthbert's knowledge of the country, however,, 
proved to be equal to his professions, and the 
party made their way slowly but surely, until they 
were within two miles of the castle, when the light 
of the moon was withdrawn, and almost total 
darkness succeeded. Surrounded as they were by 
high trees on every side, it was scarcely possible 
to distinguish one object from another; and 
Cuthbert considering it unsafe to proceed further 
at present, bade his companions remain quiet 
while he went out alone to reconnoitre. 
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^He returned shortly after daybreak, with a very 
mraging report. Troops had been sent from 
ister, he had discovered, for the purpose of 
fing siege to the castle ; and they had already 
possession of the village, intercepting all 
imunication between it and the besieged. It 
Id be impossible to pass unnoticed. Their 
hope lay in making a circuit of several miles 
attempting the approach from the opposite 
ter, which, so far as Cuthbert could learn, had 
yet been occupied by the Roundheads. It was 
that side that the secret entrance to the castle 
ly, and therefore, if they could succeed in evading 
le vigilance of the outposts, they would be toler- 
^ably sure of gaining their object. It was resolved, 

r 

I accordingly, to set out forthwith. But before 

. doing so they took another precaution, which 

f Cuthbert's ready wit suggested to them. In one 

of the glades through which they passed, a 

skirmish had taken place, apparently between a 

kandful of fugitives from the battle and some 

peasants belonging to the Puritan faction, who 

had endeavoured to arrest them. Several of the 

latter lay dead, as well as one or two of Leslie's 

troopers. 

By the advice of young Lang, they stripped the 
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corpses of the peasants, and put on their apparel, 
instead of their own. Cuthbert himself assumed 
the clothes of a woman, who had probably been 
killed by a stray shot, sustaining his new character 
with so much cleverness, that his companions, 
in spite of the anxiety of their position, could not 
help being amused. The party then resumed 
their way, making a wide ddtour of several miles, 
and carefully reconnoitring every opening in the 
wood before they emerged from it. This caused 
so much delay, that the day was far advanced by 
the time they had reached the point from which 
Cuthbert had proposed to reach the castle. He 
would still have waited until dusk, but that the rest 
of the company, who were ravenous with hunger, 
having eaten but one meal, and that a scanty one, 
since the morning of the previous day, insisted 
upon making the attempt at once. They soon 
discovered, to their dismay, that they had been 
mistaken in concluding that the enemy had not 
occupied the open country to the back of the 
castle. 

When they had arrived within half a mile of 
the postern gate, they found the ground in 
possession of several companies, which were 
engaged in throwing up earthworks, their tents 
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being sheltered under a knoll which completely 
screened them from the observation of the besieged. 
The spot in which these operations were being 
carried on lay directly in the path leading to the 
secret passage ; nor could they reach the latter 
without passing the soldiers. It was, however, 
almost equally hazardous to turn back now; as 
they had been seen by the Puritans, who would 
be almost sure to send after and question them, if 
they saw any attempt on their part to avoid notice. 

They moved on, therefore, with as uncon- 
cerned an air as they could assume, and had 
just reached the first outpost, when, as ill-luck 
would have it, Hubert Walters, accompanied by 
Captains Saxby and Travers, two of the officers 
of his regiment, rode up to give instructions re- 
specting the works which he had ordered to be com- 
menced. His quick eye instantly caught sight of 
the group, which his soldiers would probably have 
overlooked. 

" What, ho ! my masters," he cried, " come 
hither and render me an account of yourselves. 
What is your name.?" he continued, addressing 
Markham, who seemed to be the principal per- 
sonage of the party. "Whither, and on what 
errand, are you now proceeding ? " 
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" I am called by the godly, Nehemiah W 
season," replied Markham, who, dressed i 
coloured garments, black cloak, and a steej 
bore the appearance of a travelling preachc 
am called Nehemiah Word-in-season," he re 
— imitating, as well as he was able, the 
phraseology, as well as the twang of the 
" and I have been thought to have some 
extracting the pith and marrow of a text, 
the carnal cannot discern aught but dry 



even as " 



" I doubt not your ability, worthy sir,** 
rupted Walters, who, though he had but 
savour for the Puritanical section of his 
knew the necessity of treating it with r 
"but we have neither space nor opportun 
hearkening to you just now. Be pleased furl 
inform me who are your companions, and v 
you are going. My duty obliges me to e: 
the most careful vigilance ; and unless satisi 
these points, I cannot suffer you to pass." 

" We are on our way to the dwelling of a 
man, even the precious Master Accepted I 
love," interposed Cuthbert, "where we he 
gather some comfortable crumbs of doctrine 
this good man, and other reverend minis! 
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the Word. And as his house lies at some distance 
still, and we are even now somewhat late, we pray 
you to let us pass by the nearest route." 

Walters looked keenly at the speaker, as though 
he were but half-satisfied. Both Markham and 
Cuthbert had acted their part with a skill which 
nothing but their native wit, keenly stimulated by 
the emergency of their position, could have 
prompted. Nevertheless, there was something to 
his fancy in the general demeanour of the group 
which appeared suspicious. The sober-fashioned 
garments did not fit the wearers as though they 
had been made for them ; still less did the features 
and expression of the face of two or three of the 
number accord with their profession. Nor had it 
escaped his keen observation that they were all 
evidently anxious to avoid notice as much as 
possible ; which, considering that they were among 
friends, was somewhat strange. 

"What think you of them.?" he said apart to 
his brother-officers. " Their story sounds likely 
enough, and the Lord-General has been most 
particular in his injunctions to us not to give the 
preachers offence. Yet I am half inclined to 
inquire further ere I let them pass." 

•' The damsel seemed to me to speak discreetly," 
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said Saxby. "And I have heard somewhat of 
this Master FuU-of-love, who is reported to be a 
singularly pious and God-fearing man, in the 
midst of this crooked generation. I see not 
wherefore they should not be suffered to go free." 

" And you, Travers ? " asked Walters. 

"My judgment is otherwise," said the ofBcer 
addressed. " To my mind they have marvellously 
the air of strolling players, who are dressed to 
perform a part, which they but imperfectly un- 
derstand. And that tall lellow, by the elm yon- 
der — if he be not Roger Broad wood, whom we took 
prisoner one day, a fortnight or so since, and who 
made his escape the next morning — if he be not 
Roger Broadwood, I say, he is assuredly his twin- 
brother." 

" Ha ! are you certain of that ? " inquired 
Walters, eagerly. 

"As certain as a man may be," returned 
Travers, "who has seen another but once before, 
and then attired in buff coat and steel-cap, instead 
of a sad-coloured cloak and steeple-hat. I re- 
member the cut of the rogue's features ; and that 
bullet-mark on his right cheek, I think I could 
swear to. But question him yourself. Colonel, and 
you will soon judge whether I am mistaken or not." 
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11 order his instant arrest," said Walters. 
led in his saddle and called to a party of 
, who were busy a few yards off with some 
^ waggons, which had just come up. 
. ho ! Hinchcliffe, Peterson, lay hands on 
>ut fellow down by the elm there, and tie 
.nd and foot. Detain the others also, but 
lem civilly." 

Cuthbert and his companions did not wait 
ir approach. The former, tearing off the 
^hich embarrassed his movements, took to 
ds the moment he heard the first words of 
s's speech, and, calling to the others to 
him, plunged into a thicket. Walters and 
ff, who being on horseback were unable to 

fired their petronels after the fugitives, 
ig at the same time to the soldiers to pursue 
ipture them. But the latter had the ad- 
;e of a start of several minutes, and before 
)undheads could overtake them, had reached 

not more than a couple of hundred yards 
t from the castle walls. Here, however, it 
e evident that they could not escape. The 
!ers, encumbered by their stiff habiliments, 
10 match for their enemies in point of speed, 
eing without arms could offer no resistance. 

G 2 
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A summons to surrender, on pain of beij 
with fired upon, had already been given, 
on the point of being obeyed, when O 
quick eye caught sight of some figures 
battlements of the castle engaged in 1< 
falconet, as the long slender cannon of tb 
were called. He instantly flung himself] 
length on the ground ; and the next momc 
piece was discharged, slightly wounding 
and Broadwood, and killing two of their p« 
A minute afterwards another cannon, anc 
another, was fired. The Parliamentary s> 
took to flight, whilst Markham and his 
panions, imitating Cuthbert's example, crc 
down among the underwood. 

" This way, this way," shouted the latter 
noticed the flight of the enemy. "If w 
shelter ourselves from the fire for a few m 
we are safe." 

He crawled along on his stomach, availini 
self of the shelter of a small dyke, which ha< 
formed part of an outwork, until he reach 
stump of an old oak-tree, overspread wit 
Pulling aside the evergreens, which grew t 
over its lower parts, he thrust his hand into 
beneath the roots, and drew open a sma 
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istened by a spring, which was concealed in 
How of the stump. 

How me!" he exclaimed, "and let the last 
:ful to close the trap behind him." 
lived into the opening, legs foremost, as he 
and found himself at the head of a long 
f narrow stone steps, leading downwards at 
most perpendicularly, afterwards with an 
lescent. The air of the passage was very 
id earthy, and as dark as Erebus for the 
ndred yards or so ; then a glimmer of light 
; visible at some distance, which was found 
earer approach to proceed from an iron 
, fixed in the outer wall of the moat, and 
[ from observation by a projecting parapet. 
5 point the path turned abruptly to the 
nd another stone staircase presented itself, 
jhted by a grating. This was as steep as 
>t had been, and led apparently to some 
Delow the level of the moat. Descending 
isly with all possible speed, for the at» 
2re here was so confined that it was with 
eatest difficulty they could breathe, they 
ed a long and damp stone passage. At the 
this, they came to a flight of steps, ter- 
ig in an iron grated door, through which 
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they could see into a stone dungeon of some kind, 
lighted by loopholes from the moat. The door 
gave way to the first attempt to open it, having 
been simply secured by a latch. But when they 
had gained admission to the chamber beyond, 
they found themselves entirely at a loss how. to 
proceed further. The walls were to all appearance 
solid, unbroken by door or window, with the ex- 
ception of the two narrow slits looking out upon 
the moat, while the stone vaulting of the roof pre- 
sented no trace of trap-door or opening of any 
kind. Even Cuthbert could not help them here. 
He had only once before been conducted through 
the secret passage, when his aid had been desired, 
in a matter requiring the utmost privacy, and he 
had passed through it in so much haste as to be 
unable to make any observations. The entrance 
was, so far as he could remember, concealed in the 
vaulting in one of the corners of the roof, but all 
these appeared on examination equally immov- 
able ; and he could not recall in which of the 
angles it was situated. After many ineffectual 
efforts, the whole party stationed themselves op- 
posite to the loopholes, and broke into one loud 
shout of " Long live King Charles ! " They soon 
perceived that their ruse had succeeded so far as 
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the attention of the garrison. Hurried 

e heard overhead, and the voices of men 

:>udly with one another, until at last a 

, ingeniously concealed in the ribbing of 

was thrown back, and the head and 

; of a man holding a carbine in his hand 

dsible. 

are you, and what make you here ? " he 

as his eye tried vainly to pierce the 

1 which the vault was enveloped. "Do 

npt to move, or your lives will be the 

ire loyal Cavaliers and gentlemen," replied 
n, " escaped from Worcester field, and 
amed our present disguises the better to 
ur purpose. Bear our greeting to Sir 

Warington, and tell him that Captains 
nd . Markham, Lieutenant Hewett, and 
Drake, of Hamilton's horse, solicit the 
>f his roof, together with Cuthbert Lang, 
Df Master Miles Lydford, and half a dozen 
lows, whose service will well repay their 
d lodging." 
lessenger departed, and returned in a few 

accompanied by the owner of the castle 
A ladder was lowered, by which the 
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whole party ascended, when they were 1m 
welcomed by Sir William and his lady. 

" Body o' me ! " exclaimed the worthy knij 
he clasped Markham's hand ; "but I am as 
as if I had heard that some one had stru( 
NolFs head from his shoulders, as he did 
of his royal master ! Why, by what miracle 
you escape ? I saw you two, along with Hand 
and Careless and the rest, charge down Sidb 
Street just as we contrived to extricate 
Majesty from the press in the opposite direct 
It was a brave deed ; but I scarce hoped that 
one among you would have come off alive. W 
man, there were ten to one, and stout rascals, 
to do them justice, for all that you drove t 
back at your first onset." 

"Ay, they made short work with us whe 
came to hand-to-hand fighting," said Tracy. ** 
that we were enabled to turn down a narrow ] 
the entrance to which was choked by the fa 
some of our number, we had not lived to tell 
tale. As it was, we reached the banks of 
Severn, and swam our horses across it — such c 
that is to say, as were not drowned in attemp 
it. Thence we made straight for the forest, w 
we had the luck to fall in wilh one of 
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rdererSy an old servant of our house ; and after- 
irds with this brave lad, who has guided us 
tiller. The tale of the cunning stratagem 
lereby he deceived the enemy will make you 
Ugh, when you have space to hear it" 
• Ha ! Cuthbert, lad," said Sir William, smiling, 
U your tricks again! Well, I will hear it to- 
morrow. At present it is ill talking between a full 
Ian and a hungry. Come this way, all of you, 
dd provision shall be made for your refreshment 
tld lodging. By my faith, stout fellows, all of 
lem ; and we shall need their help, for I am 
tin to confess that we are somewhat shorthanded." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE ENVOY. 




ALTERS had marked the escape of 

Cavaliers with feelings of unmixed 
j ation. In particular, he was provol 
that he should have failed to secure 
person of Cuthbert Lang, whom he had recognij 
A third member of the Lydford family had now 
slipped through his hands — a third opportunity of 
working upon Cicely's affection had been thrown 
away. He severely rated the men as they returned 
from their ineffectual pursuit ; Peterson, in par- 
ticular, being the object of his sarcasm. 

"Blundering dolt!" he exclaimed, "this is now 
three times you have allowed yourself to be out- 
witted by a boy ; and methinks it was but this 
very morning that I heard you vaunting among 
your companions that you would know this lad 
under whatsoever guise he might hide himself! 
Go to, sirrah ! you are but an idle boaster, fit for 
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no better work than to clean armour and furbish 
camp-kettles; and to that, by Heaven! I will 
reduce you, if you do not speedily amend ! " 

" Of a verity," began Peterson, " we were wholly 
taken by surprise. The youth was so cunningly 
disguised that sharper eyes than mine, methinks, 

might have been deceived. And besides " 

"Away; I will have no more excuses," inter- 
rupted Walters, who perhaps remembered that his 
follower might on this occasion reasonably enough 
remind him that he himself had faile^ to penetrate 
Cuthbert's disguise. "Away with you to your 
duty ; unless, that is to say, you have anything of 
importance to communicate." 

" There is a scheme which has occurred to me," 
said Peterson, "whereby we might attain to a 
knowledge of Miles Lydford's hiding-place ; which 
otherwise, to speak truth, may be somewhat hard 
to discover. They say that the hounds, of which 
your honour was speaking this morning, cannot be 
sent for a week to come ; and, besides, the rain, 
which is plainly about to fall, will destroy the scent, 
even were they to arrive to-day." 

"Well, what is the scheme.^" asked Hubert, 
careful not to leave a stone unturned. " Is it of 
your devising t " 
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" Not altogether," said Peterson. " It was 
gested in some sort, I must allow, by Hinchcl 
It is, that you should send a cartel by a flag 
truce into the castle, and offer the women, of wh( 
there are several in the castle, a safe-conduct 
any place of safety they may name." 

" Ha ! the women," exclaimed Walters, startii 
" Offer a safe-conduct to the women, saidst thoaj 
But how will that enable us to find Mil 
Lydford ? " 

"Even thus," returned Peterson. "The me 
senger may claim to be the bearer of a letter 
Mistress Lydford or her daughter, and will so gain! 
admission to the presence of the ladies themselves. 
He may then offer, for a large bribe, to convey a 
message, or render any help they desire, to Master 
Lydford, pretending to be one of his friends in 
disguise. Doubtless they are well acquainted 
with his lurking-place, or at least have learned 
it from that spawn of mischief, Cuthbert Lang." 

Walters made no reply for several minutes; ap- 
parently the idea found more favour in his eyes 
than might have been expected under the circum- 
stances. 

" There is something in the scheme," he said at 
last. " But whom do you propose to send as the 
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arer of the cartel ? It might succeed ; but only 
the hands of a skilful and practised agent. 
ou, yourself, I conclude, have no thought of 
ttdertaking it ? " 

" Of a verity," returned Peterson, modestly, " I 
now that my gifts lie not in that direction. The 
yays and the words of these men of Belial suit me 
lot, nor could I train my tongue to that fashion ; 
Mit my comrade, Reuben Hinchcliffe, in his youth 
served among the Malignants, and can season 
tiis language with the profane oaths, wherein they 
delight" 

" I nothing doubt it," said Walters, drily. " But 
if I mistake not, Reuben Hinchcliffe accom- 
panied you on your errand last night. Was it 
not so ? " 

"It was," said Peterson. "Yet, if you will 
permit me, I could satisfy your honour that the 
miscarriage of that affair happened through no 
fault of his, nor of mine either." 

"I doubt not you have a good excuse," said 
Walters ; " but they whom I trust are men who do 
the work whereon I set them, not they who find 
good excuses for not doing it. No, Peterson, I 
^ay act on your suggestion, but if so, will find 
Mother messenger. Say nought, to Hinchcliffe, 
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but that I entertain not his scheme : yet do 
yourself attend me early to-morrow morning." 

After again inspecting the progress of the 
works which were being thrown up, W« 
returned to his quarters, where he shut himself i 
to mature the scheme which Peterson's proj 
had suggested to him. This was to go himself ^ 
the castle, in the disguise of an envoy, as sugj 
by his follower, and so obtain a private intei 
with Cicely. He reflected that she could not 
aware of the escape of her father and brother, 
might well be induced to believe that they 
both in his hands and at his mercy. If so, 
might surely be prevailed on to accept the safe 
conduct from the castle. Even if he could not 
persuade her to comply with his wishes, she would 
be anxious to see her father once more. He 
might feign that the old man had been sentenced 
to death, and had sent an urgent message to her 
to come and bid him farewell. It was a hazardous, 
nay, a desperate scheme, no doubt ; but Walters, 
with all his faults, was as regardless 6f danger as 
the wildest Cavalier of Prince Rupert's regiment: 
and he further reflected that the very hazard he 
incurred might perhaps give him a greater interest 
in Cicely's eyes than any argument he could urge. 
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long, buried in anxious thought, fully re- 
to essay the adventure, yet withal sensible 
folly with which others would charge him, 
ley cognizant of all. 

im a fool," he said, starting from his seat, 
acing the narrow apartment with impatient 

" I am a fool to fret thus for a weak girl — 
eril all that I have gained — nay, even my life 
-for one who is no whit more fair than others 
sex, nor differs from them in ought, save in 
orn and dislike wherewith she regards me. 
:annot I forget her ? or, rather, why cannot 
ite her aversion, as I would that of any one 
erself ? I could almost believe the old wives' 
of witches and sorcerers, when I think of it. 
it is witchery, and the spell is too strong for 
break. She must, and she shall be mine. Yet 
lall pay for it nevertheless, and for every pang 
ime and mortification which she causes me. 
I the castle falls — and fall it will, as no one 
loubt — she must of necessity become my 
ler. Were it not well to wait for that } " he 
ed, stopping in his walk. " No, I cannot," he 
I, a minute afterwards. " I cannot bear the 
lit of the danger to which she will be exposed. 

unforeseen casualty, some stray bullet, may 
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deprive me for ever of the chance of possessing 
her. And besides, who knows but what she may 
find a lover in one of the hot-headed youths who 
have undertaken the defence of Clidesford? A 
time of common danger is a likely one for such 
an event. No, I will run the risk, be it ever so 
great." 

Accordingly, early in the forenoon of the fol- 
lowing day, a message was conveyed to Mistress 
Cicely Lydford from Sir William Warington, 
informing her that a flag of truce had arrived from 
the besiegers, bearing an offer to allow all women, 
who might chance to be inmates of Clidesford 
Castle, to depart in safety, and under an escort, to 
any place whither they might desire to be conveyed. 
Sir William had already replied, after a consultation 
with Dame Lydford and his own lady, to this pro- 
posal, and the mission of the envoy was thereupon 
ended. But the latter had further declared that 
he was the bearer of a message for Mistress 
Cicely's private ear from her father ; in proof of 
which he produced a token, which had been 
intrusted to his hands by Miles Lydford, who had 
been taken prisoner after the battle, in order that 
he might insure herself of the truth of his mission. 
The knight therefore prayed Mistress Cicely to 
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him whether it was her pleasure that the 
should be admitted to her presence, 
messenger found the maiden deeply inte- 
rn a conversation with her cousin, Cuthbert 
who had been detailing to her the history of 
adventures, since they had parted, after the 
lish in the lane. He had judged it wiser to 
Cicely of the wound which her father was 
ced to have received, which, of course, must 
his escape from the field more difficult and 
lous. But he tried to cheer her by pointing 
^ that Hugh had, in Oakford and Green, two of 
He most valuable assistants he could have obtained. 
^ any case she must endeavour to keep a stout 
eart, and hope for the best, if it were only for her 
lother*s sake. 

"True, Cuthbert," said Cicely, "we must trust 
Providence in these evil times — good sooth, 
rere it only that we have nought else to trust to. 
Tet it would be folly to conceal from ourselves the 
act that my father's peril could hardly be greater, 
onsistently with any hope at all.*' 

It was at this point of the conversation that Sir 
Villiam's message to Cicely was delivered, and 
he token presented to her. Both she and her 
ousin instantly recognized the peculiarly-shaped 

H 
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buckle, with which Miles Lydford*s sword-belt was 
secured. The latter had, in fact, been dropped by 
the old Cavalier on the banks of the Team, when 
he made his hurried escape, and picked up by 
Saunders. Cicely grew pale as death as her eye 
lighted on it. "He must indeed be a prisoner," 
she murmured, " or his enemies would never have 
gained possession of that." 

"You had better see him," said Lang, "or if 
an interview be too painful to you, suffer me to do 
so." 

"No, no," replied his cousin, "the message was 
for me. I will give him audience, and alone, as he 
desires. Leave me, Cuthbert ; but wait outside in 
the corridor. I would fain have the comfort of 
your presence, so soon as he is gone." 

Her cousin complied, and in a few minutes 
afterwards a man in the dress of a private of the 
regiment of Ironsides was ushered into the room, 
and the door closed behind him. Cicely looked 
closely at him as he entered. He wore the 
ordinary buff coat of a trooper, and a steel cap, 
from beneath which a quantity of black curly hair 
straggled forth, while a heavy moustache and 
beard concealed the lower half of his features. 
His complexion was unusually swarthy, and his 
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bizarre appearance was increased by a large 
plaster, apparently covering a . wound recently 
inflicted, which extended from the right temple 
almost to the cheek-bone. He did not speak as 
Cicely had expected, and, after a minute or two of 
embarrassed silence, she was obliged to open the 
conversation. 

•'You have brought me a token," she said, 
** which I have reason to believe a true one, from 
my father, and are also, as I learn, the bearer of a 
message from him. May I pray you to communi- 
cate it to me forthwith, and inform me at the same 
time where he now is, and what is his present 
condition } " 

** Alas ! he is a prisoner, and in peril of his life. 
I may not disguise this from you, however deeply 
it may wound your ear. He is here in Clidesford, 
having • been brought hither by our officer's 
command." 

" And his message t " inquired Cicely. 

" It is to entreat you to accept the safe conduct 
which, as he has learned, has been offered to the 
women within these walls. He knows the castle 
must fall, and would fain that your mother and 
yourself should be spared the horrors alike, and 
the fatal chances, of war." 

H 2 
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" The offer is a kind one," said Cicely ; " and 
my father's will is, of course, my law. But 
methinks it must have been to my mother rather 
than to myself that the message was addressed. 
Suffer me, I pray you, to speak a few words with 
her on the subject, and I will straightway return 
and render you my answer." 

"No, it was to you. Mistress Cicely, to you 
only, that I was charged to deliver it. Nor have 
I told you the whole. I would indeed willingly 
have been spared the necessity of disclosing the 
worst. Master Lydford has been condemned to 
death, and would see you once more before his 
execution." 

Cicely's cheek once more grew as white and 
cold as the marble table against which she leaned 
" Let me go," she exclaimed, in a voice which had 
sunk almost to a whisper. " I cannot contiue 
this conversation now, but will return when I am 
somewhat recovered. Call my cousin, Master 
Lang. He is outside in the corridor, and will lend 
me his arm." 

She moved with trembling steps towards the 
door as she spoke ; but the soldier interposed and 
placed his back against it. 

" My business with you is a strictly private one," 
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he said. " I cannot suffer you to impart it to any- 
one else. Tell me at once, are you prepared to 
quit the castle in my company ? " 

His altered tone and manner struck her forcibly, 
notwithstanding her distress of mind. She looked 
keenly at him ; and a vague idea that his person 
was not wholly unknown to her, for the first time 
suggested itself. 

"Who are you.?" she said. **You wear the 
dress of a common soldier, but your language 
and manner scarce accord with that station. I 
must inquire further. Stand aside, sir," she 
added, indignantly, as he once more interposed 
to prevent her quitting the apartment. "Inform 
me at once who you are and what is your 
true purpose, or I will this instant summon the 
guard." 

"Ah! Cicely, have you not already guessed.?" 
He removed, as he spoke, the steel cap and false 
hair along with it. "Who but Hubert Walters 
would have ventured thus alone, for your sake, 
into the midst of his enemies } Call the guard if 
you will, and requite my efforts in your behalf by 
delivering me over unto death. I care not to live, 
if I am to be shut out from your favour." 

" This is madness, Master Walters," exclaimed 
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Cicely, divided between astonishment and admira- 
tion, which she could not withhold, for his 
boldness. " I need not tell you that I shall not 
betray your person; but I would know and at 
once wherefore you have ventured hither, since it 
cannot really be, as I think, for the sake of my 
father, or — myself." 

" It is, it is. Cicely," returned Walters, reasserting 
his falsehood with unblushing hardihood. " Your 
father and brother are prisoners— /«;/ prisoners, for 
it is to me that General Cromwell has confided the 
conduct of this siege. I have offered a safe 
conduct to the women within the castle, in order 
that you may at once escape the hazard you must 
otherwise incur, and also in order that " 

" Say no more," retorted Cicely, the colour 
again tinging her cheek, as indignation prevailed 
over the feelings which had hitherto swayed her. 
" You would imply that I must buy my father's 
life by giving my hand to you, to whom I can 
never give my affection." 

"Do not say so, Cicely," pleaded Walters in a 
softer tone. "Wherefore should you not love me.^ 
Remember how many years I have been true 
to you, and all other women have been as nothing 
in my sight. And do not speak of buying your 
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father's life. Nay, rather regard it as most happy 
that I should be enabled, through our union, 
to shelter you and yours from the troubles which 
must otherwise fall heavily upon them. Nay, you 
will yourself be enabled to extend a protecting 
hand to your kindred. I have already risen high 
in the Lord General's favour, and shall rise higher 
still ; the time will come, believe me, when my 
wife will be among the greatest in the land." 

"I desire no such grandeur," returned Cicely. 
" I would rather be the wife of a brave man, 
however humble his condition, provided he were 
true to his Church and King. If you indeed love 
me. Master Walters, do not ask a maiden to dis- 
obey a father's commands, or pledge an unwilling 
hand ; but rather show your affection by protecting 
those whom she loves most dearly, and whose loss 
would break her heart. This would be noble, and. 
Roundhead though you are, •! should honour and 
esteem you." 

"Honour and esteem! Empty words, if your 
love go not with them! Think you I am weak 
enough to be content with these, or that I would 
help, perchance, some fortunate rival to the very 
prize I am resolved to win? Mark me, Cicely 
Lydford, and be wise. I have already told you 
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that the lives of your father and your brother 
at my disposal. I now add that your own 
your mother's are scarcely less so. Do you belk 
that this castle will long resist the force we 
bring against it ? Do you think that because 
troops were compelled once to retire from befc 
it, when Charles's generals had strong armies in 
field, that the same will occur again now, when 
are undisputed masters of the country, and 
bring against it any number we may require ? 
must fall sooner or later, and you then will 
my prisoner — to be dealt with, remember, 
cording to my pleasure. You will then be glad 
accept, not the terms which I now urge upon you,' 
but any I may be pleased to offer." 

" I will wait till that time comes," said Cicely, 
with flashing eyes. "I thank you for having 
shown me your true self Know that my poor 
father, and brother too, would far rather die, than 
that I should be given in marriage to such as you. 
For myself, I will never be yours, be the alternative 
what it may. I, too, will willingly accept death in 
any shape, rather than such shame !" 

The Puritan looked at her with an admiration 
which for the moment overpowered the feelings of 
mortification and anger, which her words would 
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otherwise have called up. She stood with clasped 
hands, and her figure drawn to its full height ; her 
long dark hair had escaped from the band which 
encircled it, and fell in rich masses on her breast 
and shoulders. 

In her sparkling eye and flushed cheek might be 
read the indomitable spirit of her race. Joan of 
Arc might have looked thus at her captors, when 
they proposed to her the alternative of a false con- 
fession or an ignominious death. Never had she 
appeared so beautiful in Walters's eyes ; nor was 
his determination ever stronger to win her at all 
hazards. For a moment the idea suggested itself 
to him — insane as it was — of carrying her off by 
force, even from the midst of his enemies and the 
strong walls by which he was surrounded. He 
glanced rapidly round the chamber. 

It was situated, not in the central keep, but in 
the outer buildings of the castle, and the eastern 
battlement ran in front of the windows, at a 
distance of five or six feet from them. One of 
the casements stood open, and there was room for 
a man to force his way through the aperture. But 
the moat lay immediately beneath, at a depth of 
nearly thirty feet, with an embattled wall beyond 
it Sentinels, moreover, were placed at every 
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angle of the building, and the whole 
under arms. The project was wholly impractj^ 
He must bide his time, trusting to the 
of war and his own scheming brain. Hi 
about to resume his helmet and false haiiy 
take his leave of Cicely, when the door || 
denly opened, and Cuthbert Lang prc3C| 
himself. 

" Why, cousin," he exclaimed, " is your inter 
to last for ever 1 Here has Sir William Warim 
sent Rufford and Heyworth to require the mes 
ger's presence, since he would fain speak 
him ere he leaves the castle. Ha ! " he exclaii 
as his eye fell upon the Roundhead, who had 
had time to replace his disguise. "Hu 
Walters, by heavens ! Here is treacher 
some kind. Surrender, without parley, as 
prisoner, or you shall be cut down wit 
mercy ! " 

" Nay, no violence, Cuthbert," interposed Ci 
" Remember he is a messenger with a fla 
truce, and as such must be permitted to depa 
safety." 

" Messenger ! flag of truce ! " shouted Cuth 
" He is no messenger, but a spy in disguise, 
as such merits instant death. Help, wit 
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Rufford, Marks, Heywood ! Seize the 
r!" 

e sound of footsteps was heard in the passage. 
Valters, at Cuthbert's first exclamation, had 
ed deliberately to the door, and locking it in 
ace of his pursuers, thrust the key into his 
tt. Then drawing a short sword from beneath 
est, he dashed Cuthbert to the ground as he 
e to seize him, and, rushing to the window, 
►ed out on the battlement. A sentinel, who 
caught the alarm, hurried up, presenting his 
nel ; but a blow from Walters*s weapon, laid 
it his feet Flinging himself over the parapet, 
ught hold of a projecting gurgoyle, and thence 
Dcd into the moat ; then swimming to the 
bridge, which had been lowered for his admis- 
he clambered lightly up, and flung himself 
the further wall. By this time the alarm had 
d through the castle. The battlements were 

with men-at-arms, who took aim at the 
ve, as soon as he appeared beyond the outer 
►f defences. One ball struck the steel corslet, 
ig him forward upon his face; another cut 
cabbard from his sword-belt ; while a third a 
te afterwards, penetrated his buff coat, inflict- 

slight wound beneath the shoulder. But he 
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still continued his career, and was presently 
the reach of the muskets. Then turning roi 
shook his gloved hand in defiance^ and^ pit 
into the wood, disappeared from sight 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IN THE GREENWOOD. 

[ORE than three weeks had elapsed since 

Walters's escape from the castle, and 

the siege had as yet made but little 

progress. As soon as the batteries 

mpleted, a fire had been opened and main- 

for several days, until a breach had been 

in the southern wall, by which it was 

a successful assault might be made. 

ngly, a detachment of Walters's own regi- 

upported by two companies of volunteers, 

de the attempt ; but, after an hour of severe 

they were compelled to retire with heavy 

ring on their side inflicted but little damage 

besieged. The officer who had led the 

laid the blame of his ill success on the 

made, as he contended, in selecting the 

1 side as the point of attack. If the castle 

m assaulted on the east, the soldiers might 
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have been sheltered from the guns of the garrison 
until they had almost reached the outer wall; 
instead of which they had been exposed to a 
galling fire, and their numbers so greatly thinned 
that they were unable to follow up the advantage, 
which they had for the moment obtained. How 
far this mishap might be due to Hubert's discovery 
of the fact that Cicely's apartment was situated on 
the eastern side of the castle, must be left to the 
reader's conjecture. But there appeared nothing 
to justify, in the eyes of the army, the palpable 
mistake which had been made ; and when, on the 
following morning, Colonel Walters, instead of 
selecting a new point of assault, ordered trenches 
to be opened, with the intention of approaching the 
castle by sap instead of storm, nothing but the awe 
in which they stood of their leader's determined 
character, prevented them from breaking out into 
open remonstrance. 

Matters did not improve as the siege went on. 
Several of the cannon had burst ; and those that 
remained uninjured were so few, that the besieged 
were able nightly to repair th^e damage, which the 
earthworks had sustained during the day. It 
became necessary to send for more guns, of a 
heavier calibre, and until the arrival of these — 
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1, for various reasons, were delayed nearly a 
ight — ^the siege operations were virtually sus- 
ed. The delay provoked still further the 
►ntent of the soldiers. It was growing late in 
lutumn, and the nights were chill and dark. 
7 murmured among themselves at being de- 
rd, week after week, before a place which 
it, as they declared, long since to have fallen 
their hands. Their indignation reached its 
ht, shortly afterwards, when the garrison made 
irtie one moonless night, and succeeded in 
roying great quantities of military stores, as 
as spiking the few guns which still continued 
Iceable. 

it Walters continued wholly unmoved, — un- 
re, indeed, to all outward appearance, of the 
itisfaction of his men. He did not appear 
IX surprised or discouraged at the ill-success of 
manoeuvres ; but issued his orders as com- 
dly, as though all had been going well with 
siege. The only thing that appeared to arouse 
*r vexation or anger in him, was the failure of 
ibold to discover the hiding-place of the Lyd- 
3. He had been now more than three weeks 
heir track, and as yet no clue had been dis- 
red. Rumbold himself was greatly disturbed 
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at his failure, and of late had absented himself as 
much as possible from the camp, exhibiting, when he 
was compelled to appear, a hang-dog aspect, which 
assorted strangely with his tall martial figure and 
masculine features. 

Meanwhile Miles Lydford and his son continued 
to occupy the hut in the forest, expecting every 
day the arrival of Cuthbert Lang or Gregory Oak- 
ford ; the former to render what aid he could to his 
uncle, the latter to fetch away his horse. Hugh 
did not venture to move beyond the screen of the 
ilexes, or even to climb a tree, for fear of being seen 
by the various parties which were scouring the 
wood in every direction in search of the fugitive 
prince, whom they supposed to be concealed there 
From the door of the cottage he could distinctly 
hear their shouts as they galloped by ; and once 
they approached so near, that but for one or two 
thick shrubs, which interposed between them and 
the southern wall of their place of retreat, it must 
inevitably have been discovered. On another 
occasion his ear caught, though at a great distance, 
the baying of a bloodhound, and he shuddered as 
he thought what might be the consequence, if it 
should approach the part of the forest in which 
the hut stood. 
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They now also began to suffer from want of 
food Had it not been for the supply of bread, so 
fortunately left by Green on the night before their 
arrival, they must long ago have surrendered 
themselves prisoners, or perished by hunger ; for 
Miles, in his weakened state, could not have eaten 
the salted meats, and if a fire had been lighted to 
cook any of the raw vegetables, the smoke would 
have at once betrayed them. Luckily the cottage 
was warm and air-tight, and though the nights 
were inclement, the days were bright and dry. 
Hugh fretted over the want of medical attendance 
more than anything else ; but it may be doubted 
whether this was really a disadvantage. Dame 
Nature was left for once to her own resources, 
and she took good care of her patient, as if to 
prove what she could do, under such unusual 
circumstances. 

By the end of the third week, Lydford was 
so far recovered as to be able to sit up in his 
chair, and even take a few turns up and down 
the room, leaning on his son's arm. But the 
day after this satisfactory result had been obtained 
the last supplies of food were exhausted. Hugh 
had pinched himself for several days past, living 
upon a few crab-apples which grew on a tree, 

I 
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planted doubtless by old Halkett, and some roots 
dug up from the patch of cultivated ground, in 
order that his father might have the little that still 
remained of the .bread. 

But now the last fragment of sustenance had 
disappeared, and the old man was still too weak to 
be moved, even if any means of escape could be 
discovered. It became evident that Hugh must 
now, at whatever risk, quit the cottage. 

"It is strange what can have befalten them all," 
said the latter, for the fiftieth time, after settling 
his father comfortably in the old Puritan's elbow- 
chair. "As for Cuthbert, I am half afraid that 
he must have been taken prisoner. But surely 
Oakford and Green cannot have been forbidden 
all this time to enter the forest. I feel sure that 
they would not fail us, and yet it is most un- 
accountable." 

" It avails not conjecturing," said Lydford. 
^'Conjectures are neither beef nor ale; nor even 
bread and water, for the matter of that. And we 
shall lack even the latter articles, I expect — or, at 
all events, the bread; for, as I think, the last 
crumbs of the loaf vanished at breakfast this 
morning." 

" There is but one thing to be done," said Hugh, 
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" I must try to make my way through the forest 
to Clidesford. Most of our friends of course will 
have taken shelter with Sir William. But we shall 
find acquaintances there, at all events, who will 
hardly betray me, or suffer you to perish for lack 
of a little food." 

"Humph," said old Lydford, "I scarce feel so 
sure of that. Of whom do you mean to ask 
help } " 

" Well, there is Francis Garland, the minister s 
son " 

" He is a Roundhead," broke in Miles. " I will 
have no aid asked of him." 

*' Nay, my father," said Hugh. " He is scarce a 
Roundhead. He wishes well, I have h^ard, to the 
king's cause, and would gladly see him restored to 
his throne." 

" Body of me !" returned the elder. " Why doth 
he not take his part, like a man, then } I know 
the lad well enow. It was he who, last autumn, 
came a-dangling after Cicely, until I cut his woo- 
ing short with a round word or two. If he is the 
king's friend, why does he sit at home when the 
king most needs his help } " 

" Nay ; but his father " urged Hugh. 

" Tut, tut ! " said the Cavalier, impatiently, for 

I 2 
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his recent illness had not improved his 
irritability. "Tell me not of his father, 
not the Bible say, * Honour the king ' as 
* Honour thy father;' and wherefore is he to I 
the one precept to the breach of the other? '\ 
and I know that that same father of his fc 
him to dance attendance, as he strove to do, l| 
Cicely. Yet the springald paid little heed to ti 
his father said in that business — ay, or wiiat 
father said either, if I had not hinted at somed 
more than words, if he persisted." 

"For the matter of that," said Hugh, wB 
smile, "I have heard my mother say that 
yourself, in your young days, did not altoge 
heed the commands of my grandfather, whei 
forbade you to court her for your wife ; and 
you told him, in terms which were of the plai 
that you would have her, whether he willed i 
not." 

"I will break the head of thee," said the 
man with a chuckle, "if you presume to re 
with me. Go to, lad ! If your mother came < 
ill stock, I did a good deed in grafting her c 
ancient and honourable tree, and making a 
lady and churchwoman out of a Roundhead 
a Puritan. It is clean otherwise in Cicely's 
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But all this helps nothing in the matter of our 
provender. If no other resource is left us than 
that of asking our neighbours at Clidesford to 
befriend us, I suppose we must e'en try that. 
And it were well for you to set forth at once ; for 
a man recovering from sickness has the appetite of 
two." 

*' I have been considering whether I had not 
better travel by night," returned his son. "Parties 
are still engaged in exploring every part of the 
forest. It was but yesterday that I heard the cry 
of a bloodhound, though at a great distance. If I 
am seen, they will be sure to seize and detain me, 
whatever else they may do. And then, father, 
what will become of you ? *' 

"What will become of us both, if we have to 
pass another day without food } No, you had 
better depart at once ; and then, if you are fortu- 
nate, you may return ere midnight. Come the 
worst to the worst, if they do catch you, you can 
tell them where I am to be found, and they won't 
refuse me the fire of a platoon, which will be more 
comfortable than dying here like a rat in an empty 
trap. Farewell, my boy ; be wary and bold ; and 
commend me to your mother and Cicely, if you 
find them." 
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Hugh knelt down, after the fashion of 
times, while the old man, laying his hand on 
head, gave him his blessing. He then left 
cottage, and, climbing a tall tree which stood 
few yards distance, cast his eyes anxiously 
every direction round him. At the same moi 
a human figure came in sight, approaching 
belt of shrubs by which the cottage was 
rounded. He was an elderly man, mounted ttS^ 
horse almost as old as himse.lf; and the heat 
pack-saddle, with which the latter was loa( 
argued the rider to be a pedlar, or a carrier, 
haps, intrusted with merchandise. As he 
nearer, Hugh could distinguish his dress m< 
clearly. It was that commonly worn by tte 
Puritan party, and the heavy sword of the day 
was girded by a belt to his side. At the distance 
of two hundred yards or so lay a small poolj con- 
nected, doubtless, with a spring which rose beside 
the cottage door; and, as the horseman approached 
it, he turned his steed towards it with the action 
of one familiar to the spot. Almost immediately 
afterwards two men, who from their attire were 
probably disbanded soldiers, rushed from a neigh- 
bouring thicket and seized the horse by the bridle. 
The pedlar drew his sword with more agility than 



lulder; and the horse at the same instant 
f and plunging, the rider fell heavily to the 
I. Hugh saw that assistance would be of 
til unless Immediately rendered. Hurrying 
from the tree, and drawing the petronel from 
It, he ran with all the speed he could exert 
spot. The shrubs and underwood concealed 
oup from his sight until he came close to 
lot where the contest was still proceeding, 
d man had regained his feet, notwithstand- 
5 wound, and was defending himself with 
rdtnary skill against his second antagonist ; 
the first, who, it was now evident, had re- 
a mortal wound, lay stretched on the 
1 in the agonies of death. But the traveller 
jviously growing weaker, and in a minute or 
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injured, and quite unable to resume his journey. 
Hugh was unwilling to postpone his visit to 
Clidesford, or disclose the secret of the cottage to 
a stranger. But the claims of humanity were 
paramount, and he proceeded at once to render 
him what assistance he could. With great diffi- 
culty the wounded man was lifted to the saddle, 
and Hugh, taking the horse's rein, led him to the 
secret entrance through the shrubs, observing the 
same precaution as on previous occasions. Arrived 
at the door of the hut, the old man was lifted from 
the saddle, and laid on Hugh's bed, where he 
fainted almost immediately afterwards from loss 
of blood. Hugh, however, had by this time 
acquired sufficient knowledge of surgery in the 
course of attendance on his father to dress the 
wounds, and arrest the flow of blood. He was 
presently relieved of his anxiety by seeing his 
patient open his eyes, and swallow a draught of 
water. 

Leaving his father to watch the sick man, young 
Lydford now hastened forth to remove all traces 
of what had occured ; aware, as he was, that the 
discovery of the bodies of the robbers would most 
probably lead to a more close examination of the 
vicinity of the spot. Taking a spade which he 
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had found amongst the furniture of the cottage, he 
dug a shallow grave in the midst of the brush- 
wood, in which he laid the two corpses, and trod 
the earth as level as possible over them. He then 
smoothed down the trampled turf, and washed 
away the stains of blood. This done, he returned 
to the cottage, and proceeded to examine the 
heavy pack-saddle with which the horse was 
loaded. To his great surprise, no less than satis- 
faction, he discovered that the contents consisted 
almost wholly of provisions. Loaves of bread, 
small casks of flour, cheeses, preserved meats, and 
fruits of various kinds, together with some flasks 
of cordial, made up the entire load — if we except 
a few books and articles of wearing apparel, the 
latter chiefly belonging to the female sex. As 
Hugh turned over this collection, it suddenly 
occurred to him that the new arrival must be the 
person of whom he had heard Gregory Oakford 
speak, as having been the builder and former 
occupant of the cottage. He now remembered 
that the forester had said something about a 
sudden departure, no one knew whither, and the 
grandchild whom the old man had talked of bring- 
ing back to live with him. He also called to 
mind that the horse had turned down the con- 
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cealed path without resistance, and, as it 
almost of its own accord. There could be 4 
doubt that the stranger was Ezekiel Halkett I 
self, and Hugh had no sooner made the dif 
than he hastened to impart it to his father. 

" Like enow," said Lydford, when he had 
his son's report. " He has been tossing restWl 
and calling repeatedly after Ruth, and inquSl 
why she does not come to him. She is douM 
the grandchild of whom you speak. Well, Hi 
we must do a Christian deed, and remain hen 
nurse him, Puritan though he be. Sooth to saj 
like the cut of his face, more than is my wool 
the instance of such cattle." 

" He is a stout old fellow," said Hugh, "tha 
certain, whether he be Puritan or not, as you wc 
have said if you had seen him do battle with 
villains. Well, we must first get his clothes 
and supply him with cooling drink, must we n 
After that he will perhaps fall asleep." 

" Ay, lad, to be sure ; and cooling drink — thj 
to say, cold water — we have in abundance, wl 
is so far fortunate. But we have nought ( 
which is by no means so. You must be off a^ 
to Clidesford, Hugh, as soon as you have got '. 
to bed. There is one stomach more to feed n 
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and mine is already as rank a rebel, at this 
moment, as if it had sworn the Covenant." 

."There is happily no necessity," said Hugh. 
" Halkett — if that be indeed his name — has 
brought a large supply of victuals with him. We 
need have no fears on that head for the future." 

** Ha ! say you so } " said the old Cavalier. 
" Nay, then, let us fall to at once, and make the 
most of our good fortune. Sooth to say, I have 
not felt so hungry since the night before Round- 
way-down, when our company had to pass the. 
night fasting, because the crop-eared knaves had 
cut off our baggage waggons, and there was not 
a hen-roost for miles round, that had not been 
stripped as empty as a Scotchman's purse. Ha ! 
good provender, I protest," he continued, as Hugh 
loaded the table with some of the contents of 
Halkett's pack-saddle. " Pass me the wine-flask, 
my lad, and we will crush a comfortable cup to 
King Charles ; and Heaven give him his own again, 
with all convenient speed." 

Good food and wine, of which the old man was 
prudent enough not to take too large a share, soon 
completed his restoration to health. By the end 
of another fortnight, he declared himself able to 
don his buff coat and steel cap again, and strike a 
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down-right blow for his Majesty, whenever occasion 
should serve. 

But Hugh's other patient did not progress so 
satisfactorily. The fever indeed soon subsided, 
and the wounds, which proved less severe than 
had been supposed, gradually healed. But there 
was no return of strength. Day after day the sick 
man lay on his couch, dozing or wrapt in medi- 
tation, which he rarely broke even by the utterance 
of a word. At times his eye rested on Lydford 
and his son, as though he were watching their 
demeanour towards each other with unusual 
interest. Hugh's thoughtful attendance on his 
father, and the cheerful patience with which he 
endured the occasional sallies of temper, into which 
the latter was betrayed, seemed more particularly 
to attract his attention. Once or twice he was 
apparently on the point of making some remark 
on the subject ; but, if so, he changed his purpose 
and remained silent. 

At last, one warm October day, he broke his 
silence. The elder Lydford, who for the last week 
past had complained of being mewed up in the 
house while the sun was shining bright overhead, 
was sitting out of doors on a rustic seat. Hugh, 
who had been engaged in removing the fragments 
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of the morning meal,, was on the point of leaving 
the cottage to join his father, when he was stopped 
by old Halketfs voice, who requested him to come 
and sit down by his bedside, as he had a conjmuni- 
cation of importance to make to him. Hugh com- 
plied, his curiosity a good deal excited. 

"You are a good lad, Hugh Lydford," began 
the sick man. " I have watched you carefully, and 
feel that I can trust you. I suppose I must have 
done so, whatever might have been the opinion I 
had formed of you. But it is a great satisfaction 
to feel that you are brave and true." 

He paused, but Hugh made no reply; and 
presently Halkett proceeded — 

"I am severely injured — more so than you 
think. The wounds I have received are not 
dangerous in themselves ; but my health has long 
been failing, and I feel I shall never recover the 
shock I have sustained. I may live a week or two, 
possibly a month ; but that will be the utmost limit 
of my life. Of course I shall not be able to quit 
this cottage without help. Were I myself alone 
concerned, I should be well contented to remain 
and die here — in the home which for so many 
years I preferred to any other. But there is 
another and a dearer life depending on me, which 
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must be cared for. I cannot accomplish what I 
wish without your help — ^without communicating 
to you the particulars of my past history. But 
before I do go, I want you to promise me, Hugh 
Lydford, that you will render me what kindly 
offices you may, as you hope yourself to receive 
them at your utmost need." 

Hugh listened with surprise and interest There 
was nothing in either the stranger's tone or 
language, of the peculiarities of the party to which, 
in common with the rest of his family, he bore 
so great a dislike. His whole demeanour seemed 
to argue a breeding, as well as a station in life 
equal, if not superior, to his own. He readily 
gave him the. desired assurance ; and the wounded 
man, after again pausing to rally his strength, 
commenced as follows : — 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE OLD MAN'S TALE. 

[T IS not necessary that you should know 
my real name. It is, however, one 

which has long been renowned in the 

* 

annals of England; and in my own 

ever commands the utmost respect. 

I mine is but a younger branch of our 

house, my fortune was ample; and few 

> might have shone with more distinction in 

n of Elizabeth, than myself, had I been so 

. But I never loved courts or courtiers. 

ied young, and resided on my ancestral 

for twenty happy years ; rarely visiting the 

until my only child had quitted the 

>ity. I was then persuaded by Buckingham, 

ncely favourite, who was distantly allied 

family, to accept for Geoffrey an appoint- 

i the Royal Household. It was against my 

mind ; for I knew that the habits of the 
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court were extravagant and dissipated, beyond all 
previous example; and that among the spend- 
thrifts and libertines of the day, Buckingham 
himself was the most notorious. I yielded, after 
many refusals, to Geoffrey's importunity; and 
by that fatal compliance, destroyed the happiness 
of my life for ever. 

For a year or two indeed, nothing occurred 
which appeared to justify my apprehensions, 
Geoffrey's demands for money, though frequent 
were not inordinate, considering the situation in 
which he was placed ; and the rumours which from 
time to time reached me of his indulgence in 
the excesses of the day, did not impute any 
serious criminality to him. But early in the year 
162 1, I received a visit at my country seat, from 
one of my earliest friends, to whom I had com- 
mended my son on his departure to London. 
I found presently that he had come for the 
purpose of warning me of what, in truth, could not 
long have been kept secret. Geoffrey had, it 
appeared, for a long time past, been plunging* 
deeper and deeper into debauchery; consorting 
with gamblers and profligates of the lowest stamp. 
It was even said that he had within the last 
few months, married a woman of the vilest cha- 
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racten It was this last rumour which had induced 
Sir Stephen Fosbroke to hasten down to my 
country house, and impart to my ear what it 
would have been a breach of our long friendship 
any longer to withhold. Though my wife was 
suffering from severe illness, I did not delay an 
hour in hurrying up to London. I found that the 
worst part of the rumour was false. Geoffrey was 
married — ^had been married more than a twelve- 
month — to a person greatly his inferior in birth 
and fortune, but withal as true and pure a gentle- 
woman as my heart could have desired. She told 
me she had wedded him in entire ignorance of 
his real rank and circumstances ; and since her 
marriage had laboured hard to reclaim him from 
the vicious habits into which unhappily he had 
lapsed. Nor did she doubt that she would have 
succeeded had it not been for the baneful influence 
of one of his companions, an old college friend — a 
man of coarse habits and appearance, but endued 
with abilities which gave him a powerful hold over 
minds weaker than his own. He it was who had 
first induced him to resort to the gaming-table, 
whither he himself repaired to redeem, if possible, 
his own broken fortunes : and his companionship 
still retained so strong a hold upon Geoffrey as to 

K 
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prevail over his better resolutions. It was but the 
day before that he had solemnly sworn that he 
would never touch cards or dice again. To avoid 
the recurrence of temptation, he had further 
promised that he would take the step she had 
so often urged upon him, of returning to his 
father's house and acknowledging his marriage, 
which the approaching birth of his child rendered 
doubly imperative. Preparations for their depar- 
ture had even been commenced, when they were 
broken off by a visit from the tempter, who had 
prevailed upon her husband to accompany him to 
the Ordinary, to try if one fortunate stroke would 
not redeem all past mishaps, He had gone out 
late on the previous evening. It wanted now 
scarce two hours of noon, yet he had not returned. 
I did what I could to comfort my newly-discovered 
daughter, assuring her that I would willingly 
forgive her husband's past offences. We would 
at once leave London together: nor did I doubt 
that change of scene and associations, together 
with the influence we could jointly bring to bear 
upon him, would undo the mischief that had been 
wrought. 

While I was still engaged in my efforts to 
soothe her, there came a sudden and violent knock 
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Ae door ; and a man, too impatient to wait for 
i answer to his summons, burst into the house. 
»cn at that moment, nothwithstanding my sur- 
he and alarm, the singularity of his appearance 
awk me. He was a large-made ungainly-looking 
wfli, with coarse features and an awkward gait, 
i dothes were of good materials, and such as 
sMcened a gentleman, but put on in a careless 
>d slovenly fashion, arguing a total disregard 

outward appearance. His voice, too, when at 
■gth he spoke — for several minutes elapsed 
foe he could bring himself to utter a word — 
s unusually harsh. Yet, notwithstanding all 
se disadvantages, there was a something in the 
>ression of his face, and in the piercing glance 
threw round him, which impressed and even 
:inated me. Instead of inquiring angrily, as I 
uld otherwise have done, the meaning of so 
e an intrusion on a lady's privacy, I stood 
nt, awaiting his explanation. 

Come with me. Mistress Alice," he exclaimed 
last, controlling his agitation by a strong effort. 
our husband prays your immediate presence." 
' My husband ! " she exclaimed eagerly, 
therefore has he not returned ? Has ought 
>pened to detain him > " 

K 2 
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*' He IS badly hurt," said the other. " It may be 
to death. Come, I pray you, lose not a moment. 
I have promised to bring you with all the speed 
that may be possible." 

Alice hurried from the room to don her walking 
^ttire, and the new-comer, as if relieved by the 
momentary respite, flung himself into a chair, and 
covered his face with his hands. I seized the 
moment of Alice's absence to make inquiries, upon 
which I could not venture when she was present. 

" Is Geoffrey's life indeed in danger," I said ; 
"and what has befallen him.^ Tell me quickly, 
I pray you, before my daughter-in-law returns. 
It may be well to keep the worst from her ; but 
I would rather know it at once." 

" Geoffrey ! Daughter-in-law ! " exclaimed the 
youth, looking up in surprise, which for a mo- 
ment mastered his emotion. "Are you then 
indeed " 

" I am his father," I replied sternly. " I know 
not who or what you are ; but if you are the 
person I suspect — the companion of whom my 
daughter-in-law has told me, whose evil influ- 
ence 

" I am," he exclaimed in a tone of the bitterest 
5e]f-reproach. " I know not what she may have 
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told you : but it is I who have been your son's 
tempter — ^who have worked his ruin. Yet, as I 
hope at the last to meet with mercy, I never 
dreamed of this ! " 

*' Of what?" I repeated, though in a less peremp- 
tory tone ; for despite my anxiety, and anger at 
the sight of my boy's betrayer, I could not help 
feeling touched at the remorse by which he was 
agitated. " Tell me. I pray you, as the best re- 
paration you can now render, the truth without 
disguise." 

" I prevailed on him to accompany me last 
night," he replied, " to the Ordinary, at which high 
play generally takes place. At first we only 
ventured small sums ; and for several hours the 
tide of success ran favourably for us both. Towards 
morning the greed of gain, I suppose, grew upon 
us, and we risked what we had won, together with 
all that our purses contained, in heavier ventures. 
Our luck now proved different. Geoffrey was 
successful in almost every stake which he laid 
down, while I was speedily stripped of every 
farthing. We left the house together some two or 
three hours ago, and he would have returned 

hither, but that I 1 was friendless and penniless, 

and the large sum he had won tempted me " 
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"You stabbed and plundered him? " I ex- 
claimed, leaping up and drawing my sword. 

"No, sir," he retorted haughtily, roused for a 
moment from his depression. " What I did might 
be as bad ; but it was not that. I induced him to 
repair with me to a tavern for refreshment, and 
there challenged him to a fresh encounter with 
cards, in the hope of replenishing my purse from 
his winnings. He refused again and again ; but at 
length my taunts stung him into compliance. I 
know not how it was — I suppose the devil was de- 
termined to pay me for the service I had done him, 
in tempting my friend to his ruin — but I won game 
after game, until even I wished to desist. Geoffrey 
now however demanded, each time more vehe- 
mently, that the play should be resumed, until 
every coin of the large sum which he had won was 
transferred to me. Even then he would not stop, 
but insisted on staking the whole of his patrimony 
against the sum which I had just received from 
him. In that trial, also, he proved the loser." My 
informant paused. 

" Go on," I cried impatiently. " Alice will 
return in an instant." 

"As soon as the last card had been played," 
he resumed, " Geoffrey rose so quietly that his 
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ner altogether deceived me. He placed in my 
Is the acknowledgment of the sum he had lost, 
then stepped aside into the adjoining room. 
next moment I heard the report of a pistoL" 
3nce more broke ofT, unable to proceed. 
etween horror and grief I too was silent. I 
:d not ask whether the wound was mortal ; but 
called the youth's words on entering, " He is 
[y hurt^ it may be to death ; " and they gave me 
e hope. 

Jice now entered the room, cloaked and hooded. 
seized my arm, and we hurried out together, 
i^e passed through a number of narrow and 
ly streets, until we reached the banks of the 
T, and entered the precincts, which are still 
tmous, I am told, as they were then — the haunts 
he vilest characters in the metropolis, 
iere, at the door of an obscure tavern, we found 
ot of ruffianly-looking men, whom the report 
the dreadful tragedy that had just been per- 
:rated had drawn to the spot. On their callous 
es I could read no tidings of my son's condition; 
1 1 gathered, as they made way for me to pass, 
It the chirurgeon was with him. 
We pressed forward and entered the room, 
single glance was enough to determine all. 
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Geoffrey lay on a rude couch, his left side swat 
with bandages, which were dripping with blc 
The ball had not touched the heart, they told 
but an artery had been injured ; and the ui 
hands which had first essayed the task had 
unable to staunch the wound. 

The old man himself here interrupted 
narrative, overpowered by emotion. Hugh han( 
him a draught of wine, and after a few minutes 
again proceeded. 

I need not dilate on the scene which follow 
the recollection of which agonizes me even nc 
Geoffrey was free from pain, and fully conscious 
his state. He earnestly besought my pardon, 
for having kept his marriage secret, as well as 
for all his other misdeeds, and entreated my 
protection for his wife. He assured me that he 
had no intention of taking his own life, until 
just before the fatal act, when a sudden madness 
seized him. 

Then the poor lad, kind-hearted to the last, 
turned to his companion, who was leaning against 
the wall with his face wrapped in his cloak. 
Taking his hand, he spoke a few words of for- 
giveness, to which the other made no response. 
Soon afterwards he expired. Alice was with 
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difficulty separated from her husband's corpse, and 
conveyed in a fainting state upstairs. 

The unhappy youth and myself remained alone 
in the chamber of death. Neither of us spoke; 
but presently I noticed something white, which 
was compressed tight in the left hand of the dead 
man — a paper, or parchment, apparently of some 
kind. 

Thinking it might contain some memorandum 
or expression of his dying wishes, which he had 
not been able to bring himself to utter aloud, I* 
unlocked the cold fingers and took it from him. 
It was a playing card, the six of clubs — the last, 
as I afterwards learned, which he had played, or 
rather was about to play, when the game was 
finally determined against him. Unconsciously he 
had retained it in his grasp. It was deeply stained 
with his blood ; the white marks of the thumb and 
finger ends being clearly traced against the red, 
which had overspread the rest. 

As my companion's eye lighted on this ghastly 
token, the last remains of his firmness gave way. 
He fell on his knees before me, and implored 
my forgiveness, in language which the agony 
of his mind rendered fearfully eloquent. He knew 
nothing of my rank or circumstances — for on these 
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subjects it appeared that Geoffrey had always pre- 
served a strict silence. Supposing, therefore, that 
my daughter-in-law's bereavement would be 
further aggravated by penury, he implored me to 
take back the money which he had won, flinging 
at the same time the paper which he had received 
from my son into the fire. He assured me, with 
earnestness, that he would thenceforth be an 
altered man ; would forsake his evil ways and lead 
a life of repentance. Only let him be permitted to 
make the sole atonement in his power. 

I could not retain any bitterness of anger 
against him ; but I felt it impossible to grant his 
request. 

" Rise," I said, *' unhappy boy ; let it satisfy you 
that Geoffrey's widow will not suffer from want, as 
you suppose. She and her unborn child will be 
amply provided for. Bestow this money in alms, 
or what you will ; and may Heaven give you grace 
to persevere in your resolution of amendment. 
As for this melancholy token, I will keep it for 
your sake. Should I hear that at any time you 
have relapsed into your former errors, the sight of 
it may awaken your conscience, and bring you to 
repentance. You will scarce, I deem, be likely to 
iorgdt it." 
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"Never," he replied with fervour. "Never while 
I live ! Do not I owe you a life ? Claim it when 
.you will! And now farewell, for I must pain you 

00 further with my presence." 

He rose and quitted the room, nor have we ever 
met from that day to this, though what I have 
related occurred full thirty years ago. But 
enough of him. I recur to the more immediate 
subjects of my tale. A few hours after her 
husband's death, Alice gave birth to a girl ; but 
the shock she had sustained was too great for her 
to endure in her weakened state, and she died a 
few hours afterwards. I took the infant home 
with me, and for eighteen years, until she grew up 
to womanhood, little Ruth was the solitary comfort 
and companion of my wife and myself. We lived 
in strict seclusion. 

Our great sorrow in the first instance forbade us 
to mix again in the world, and when that had 
been abated by time, habit had rendered re- 
tirement necessary to us. I see now that it 
was not wise ; but at the time I had no sus- 
picion that I was acting otherwise than rightly. 
Ruth grew up a lively, spirited girl — the very 
image of her mother, one of the loveliest women 

1 have ever seen. I must hurry over this 
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part of my story, for I cannot bear to d\ 
upon it 

When Ruth was in her nineteenth year my 
died, and my house became more lonely than 
In vain did friends and relatives urge me to 
Ruth enter society under their protection, 
remembered my unwise compliance in the inst 
of Geoffrey, and returned an equally unwise reft 
to all their propositions. 

In the following summer information was 
brought me, that a young man, well dressed, and 
of a handsome appearance, had been seen hanging 
about the woods which surrounded my residence 
It was currently rumoured that my grand-daughter 
was the magnet which drew him thither. Instead 
of making careful inquiry as to who and what the 
youth might be, I summoned Ruth to my presence, 
and abruptly questioned her on the subject. She 
said nought in reply, terrified I doubt not at my 
angry words ; but her deep blushes convinced me, 
only too surely, that report had for once spoken 
the truth. I sternly forbade her to cross the 
threshold again, unless accompanied by myself or 
one of my confidential servants. 

Then going forth to the place of rendezvous, 
where, as I had learnt, she met her lover, I com- 
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inded him yet more peremptorily to quit the 
asance, and to enter it no more. In vain he 
Lsoned and entreated and threatened ; I would 
:en to nothing. I doubt not, they both thought 
; cold-hearted as well as unjust ; but the former 
was not. It was the deep afTection which I 
tertained for Ruth, from whom I could not bear 
be parted, which rendered me deaf to all other 
cading. They both obeyed my commands — so 
least I supposed. But a few weeks afterwards 
e fled with her lover, and for four years all my 
forts to trace the place of her retreat were vain. 
Left wholly alone, I grew more stern and melan- 
loly than even I am now persuaded that my 
ason must have been partially impaired, even 
jfore the last fatal shock it sustained. But that 
me with a suddenness which might have un- 
nged any mind. 

It is now about seven years ago that my house- 
)ld was startled in the middle of the night by the 
rival of a messenger who demanded to see me 
thout a moment's delay. My servants would 
.ve returned a refusal; but I conjectured in a 
oment the meaning of this summons, and gave 
ders for his admittance.. He was a trooper of 
ince Rupert's regiment, which had been defeated 
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three days before at Marston Moor, and dra 
back on York. The captain of his company, 
Gerard Ashby, had been mortally wounded in 
action, and expired the next day at his loc 
His widow — my Ruth, as I had divined ere 
tale had been half told — lay dying of a br(Jc< 
heart, and only prayed that she might linger 1< 
enough to commit her child, a girl of two y< 
old, to my protection. I set forth instantly, bat! 
arrived too late to receive her pardon, or best<«rj 
mine in return. 

This last blow was too heavy for me to bear, and 
my reason gave way under it. The face of man 
became odious to me. I left my property in charge 
of my steward, telling him it was my purpose to 
live abroad, until the troubles of England had 
come to a close. Taking little Ruth Ashby with 
me, I set forth, attended by only one servant, 
whom I discharged at Dover. But I had no real 
intention of leaving England. 

No sooner was I free from the espionage of my 
servant, as I considered it, than I altered my 
course. I assumed, for more effectual disguise, 
the dress of the Puritan party, and journeyed into 
the West of England, seeking a place as far remote 
as possible from my own neighbourhood. After 
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I pitched on this spot, and with my 
Duilt a hut in the heart of the wild 
ler and for me, surrounding it with 
irubs, which, in the course of seven 
rendered its seclusion almost impene- 

:hs ago the supply of money which I 
with me, large as it was, and carefully 
:n husbanded, was exhausted. I was 
•eturn again to my native place, and 
n sufficient to meet my future needs. 
Dsited this with a jeweller at Pershore, 
ssumed my disguise, I was returning 
^e, to make preparations for the re- 
\y great grandchild, when the encoun- 
robbers befell me, and my rescue by 
I think the loss of blood, or it may 
oach of death, which I am assured is 
nt, must have dispelled the sick fancies 
I so long laboured. 

t desire now is to see my orphan Ruth 
.nd commit her to the charge of some 
[ protect and cherish her. There are 
►m I can ask this but yourself, Hugh. 
', as I have heard you frequently say, 
leave England, as soon as a favourable 
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oi^rtunitjr for doing so presents itself. 
ja^ on my foilorn and friendless girl, and ent 
your mother to adopt her as her own, untiV ^ 
reaches her dgiiteenth year, at which age I dia 
take the necessary steps for her being then ackno* 
ledged the behess of my estates. I shall ala 
make ample provision for her education and n 
tenance. , But in order to accomplish this I 
return to Pcrshore, which I cannot do wil 
your aid. Hugh Lydford, will you befriend I 
orphan Ruth, and so soothe the last anxieties 
long-suffering and solitary man ? 

Hugh leaned over the old man, and grasped Afti 
wasted hand extended to him. 

" I will," he said, solemnly. " So f ar as ii 
lies, Ruth Ashby shall never want a friend." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL. 

rwas now the sixth week of the siege. 
The new cannon, which had arrived 
from London about a week previously, 
had opened their fire with such effect 
le breach was already pronounced practi- 
and, as the trenches were advanced almost 
outer wall of the moat, the assault might be 
for at any moment. Captains Saxby and 
s were standing near one of the batteries, 
ng the effect of the balls as they crashed 
; the ruins of the barbican, occasionally 
ig down some fresh piece of masonry, 
alters has issued his orders respecting the 
t — so I have just learnt," observed Travers. 
to be made at daybreak, and he — that is, 
Dlonel — purposes to lead it in person." 
I person ! " exclaimed Saxby, in surprise ; 
t may be his motive in so doing ? " 

L 



^It is not easy to say; He maybe 
set himself tight with the men, who 
dissatisfied with him fit present Bidij 
hxicy that he wishes to make sute 
Mali^^nant^ who has taken tefuge in 
does not escape him. Sometimes I 
that he supposes some person of 
inghami or Wiknot^ or Charles 
harboiued there." 

""Hal Charles himself!" cried 
what does he build that notion?" 

^ Nay, I know not that he does 
it But he could scarce be more anxiout 
case, to prevent the escape of any of the 
than he is. And, after all, the notion is 
very improbable. It is now six weel 
Worcester fight. It is certain that Cha 
not escaped beyond the seas, and no mai 
where he has lain hid. Such a place, n: 
as this nest of prelatists and traitors is 
likely one for him to choose. That to 
explain the obstinate defence which h 
made." 

"True," said Saxby. "And that may 
count for the Coloners anxiety respectii 
Lydfords. He may in some way conne 
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with that of Charles Stuart To my 

he has been more urgent about their 

than about the progress of the siege 

are right in that," observed Travers. 
the news of young Lydford*s apprehen- 
/^ed, I chanced to be present Anxious as 
ever is to conceal his feelings, he could 
^ise the extreme satisfaction it gave 

?" exclaimed Saxby. "Young Lydford 
\x ! How and when did that befall ? " 
curred yesterday evening," said Travers. 
n and Rumbold, with one or two men, 
I sent on some errand by the Colonel to 
, and a mile or two from the town they 
red the lad, who was just on the point of 
the forest Peterson recognized him in a 



» 



; he bears a bitter grudge against him," 
Saxby, " such as, to my thought, scarce 

e who professes so godly a walk as this 

rson. But go on." 

lad immediately set spurs to his horse, 
them such a chase, that it was half 
before they seized him. If his horse 

L 2 
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had not been tired, and their hoises 
tivdy fiesh, he would have baffled l3axm: 
alL" 

** But they secured him at last ? " said 

^ Yea, and with strong cord^" returned 
^Peterson had him strapped to one df the 
besides binding his hands behind him. He I 
watch over him now^ I am told, as 
secure custody were a matter of life and 
usalL'' 

^ He has warrant for that, I doubt not,** 
the other. ** The Colonel has issued 
instructions to Peterson, be sure. And <^ a 
there goes the lad to his quarters now. 
about to undergo an examination ; and it will be 
severe one, or I greatly err." 

" You are right," said Travers. " If he shou 
prove obstinate, Walters will not hesitate to t 
some sharp measures with him ; though if 1 
Excellency the Lord General should chance 
hear of it, the Colonel may be called to accou 
for it. He has more than once declared that 
will not suffer prisoners to be examined by t< 
ture. But there is little likelihood of that, af 
all. The Lord General is fully occupied w 
matters of graver importance than this bo 
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. I am advised that there is threatening 
IS, in Norfolk, and Hampshire, and Kent, 
ists of Devon and Cornwall too are me- 
»y Grenville, who still upholds the cause of 
nt in the Scilly Isles." 
thing doubt it," returned Saxby. "Small 
is it that the men of this world love not 
of the Saints ; and the order which is now, 
m, being taken by our governors for the 
nent of godly discipline must needs be 
to those who live according to the flesh." 
' said Travers ; " I have been told that a 
been brought into the Commons, forbid- 
e women, under severe penalties, to paint 
ces, or wear patches, or bedizen them- 
fter the immodest fashion of these times, 
now not whether the report be true." 
', it is true," said Saxby ; '*and he by whom 
►een introduced is a great and worthy in- 
it. Surely the painted Jezebels and Hero- 
f the Man's court were a grievous scandal 
ristian land. Doubtless they who uphold 
lings, and the like of them, are strong — 
n as the strong man ! — yet the Lord Gene- 

. prove a stronger than he. I am well 
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persuaded of it," interposed Travers, cutting si 
this style of conversation, for which he had 
little fancy. " Few hands in England are stroi 
than Cromwell's, even now ; and they will 
stronger yet, or I much mistake. I trow he 
make root and branch work with the rebels. 
I must not remain longer here. I bid you 
morrow, Saxby." He turned away as he spotefl 
leaving the other still engaged in watching thc^ 
effect of the artillery upon the breaches. 

Meanwhile a scene had been proceeding il 
Colonel Walters's quarters which more than justi- 
fied the predictions of the two officers. Walters 
had summoned some of the officers of his regi- 
ment most devoted to his service to assist him in 
the examination of Hugh Lydford, who stood 
charged with having aided in the escape of a 
notorious and convicted traitor, and refusing to 
disclose the place of his concealment. 

The proceedings were regularly conducted, 
Walters being conscious that the whole might 
be brought under the cognizance of his superiors. 
In the first instance, Peterson and Hinchcliffe 
were examined. They swore to having seen 
Miles Lydford, with whose person they were well 
acquainted, helped into a boat and ferried over the 
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)Y the prisoner, although they commanded 
\ the name of the law, to desist. Further, 
firmed that the elder Lydford was severely 
*d at the time, and could not have evaded 
ursuit but for the help so afforded him. 
idded that, to the best of their belief, he 
)w concealed in the wood, and that the 
vas about to rejoin him when he was cap- 

h himself was then questioned. He frankly 
id having helped his father to escape. 
r did he deny, when pressed on the subject, 
2 was acquainted with the place of his 
But when required to disclose this, or to 
ivhat direction his father had journeyed ; or 
: he himself had come, and whither he was 
vrhen seized by Peterson and Hinchcliffe — 
ained impenetrably silent. Not a word of 
id could be extracted from him. At length, 
himself baffled in every attempt he made 
ip his prisoner, Walters resolved to adopt 
measures. 

practice of examination by torture has 
leen acknowledged by the law of England, 
istanding that for many centuries it was 
i to, without scruple or limitation — the very 
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judges who had declared it to be ill^[al 
ordering it to be employed* The anomaly 
from the &ct that it was r^^arded as a pait< 
Royal prerogative, and might therefore be 
for the king's service^ apart altogether 
law of the land, by those to whom he depi 
authority. 

Partly because of this circumstance^ and 
from a more enlightened policy, Cromwell, it 
well known, had refused to use it himself or 
tion its use by others. But the practice 
nevertheless too common to attract notice^ 
in the instance of some sufferer of high rankbi 
under some exceptional circumstances. W^ 
eagerness, therefore, to discover the old Cavaliei'i 
lurking-place, and to discover it before Cicdy 
Lydford fell into his hands, being so great, he 
resolved to run even the possible risk of forfeiting 
Cromwell's favour in the hope of gaining the in- 
formation. 

" Hugh Lydford," he said, "the Court will take 
a merciful view of your case. You are young, and 
have been not unnaturally led astray by regard 
for your father. But the service of the State im- 
peratively requires that the proscribed rebels who 
are now hiding themselves from justice, should be 
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covered and dealt with according to law. We 

willing, therefore, wholly to overlook the past, 

J set you forthwith at liberty, conditionally 

your declaring the place where Miles Lydford 

now concealed, and your assertion being verified 

his apprehension. What think you of this 

er?" 

"As of a base and traitorous one," answered 
ugh, with flashing eye, for he could no longer 
strain his indignation. "Are you a Christian 
in, that you propose to a son to betray to death 
\ own father ? " 

"You take it amiss," replied Walters. "Your 
fcher will not be delivered over to death, unless 
^ the sentence of a court, by which he will be 
Uy and fairly tried. You must needs know, 
)ung as you are, that the law cannot suffer the 
53 of blood to be made the plea for screening 
)torious offenders from the penalty of their 
isdeeds." 

"Offenders ! misdeeds!" reiterated Hugh, whose 
assion was fully roused. "You may account 
as an offence for a man to do loyal service to his 
ing and country; but I and mine esteem it 
therwise. Were it the meanest hind that fought 
•n the king's side after whom you were seeking. 
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I would shame to betray his hiding-place 
you." 

"You are malapert, young sir," said Walt 
"and this tone will benefit you but little, 
forget, it would seem, that you are here cl 
with an oflfence to which a heavy penalty at 
and that you have admitted that you are guilty < 
it If you wish to escape the consequences 
your transgression, it will not be by bluster 
defiance." 

" I care not what the consequences may W 
retorted Hugh. "I will not give you the 
formation you ask for." 

"They may be more severe than you art 
prepared for," observed his questioner. 

He spoke a few words apart with Peterson, who 
left the room for a moment, and then returned 
with a stout piece of whipcord about four feet 
long. He then, with Saunders's assistance— in 
whose stalwart grasp Hugh, in spite of his 
struggles, was as powerless as a child — secured the 
prisoner by several cords to a stout wooden pillar 
which stood as a support to the roof, in the centre 
of the room. Saunders then tied the whipcord 
tight round the lad's temples, and, inserting the 
handle of his sheathed dagger under the knot, 
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ted it round several times until it was drawn 

L 

^ow, Hugh Lydford," resumed the President 

le Court-martial, " I repeat that I do not seek 

• injury. You have but to answer truly to my 

tionsy and you will be at once released. If 

continue obstinate, the blame is wholly your 

Where is Miles Lydford now concealed ? " 
ugh compressed his lips firmly, but made no 
^er; and Walters making a sign to Saunders, 
atter wrenched the handle of his dagger round 

the full strength of his sinewy arm, inflicting 
Host acute pain, as was evidenced by the red 

which overspread the boy's features, followed 
ediately afterwards by a deadly paleness. 
Vhere is Miles Lydford concealed ? " repeated 
ters, in the same tone as before, 
ugh was still silent, and a second and then 
ird twist was given to the tourniquet. A 
im of agony burst from the sufferer at the 

compression, and the blood, starting from the 
ated skin, streamed down his face. 
le President was about to repeat his question 
:he fourth time, unmoved alike by the lad's 
ntry and sufferings ; but Rumbold interposed. 
The cord will snap if any further strain be laid 
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upon it," he said. "If you are resolved 
overcome this springald's obstinacy, see what 
slow match lighted between his fingers will do. 
have seen that tried many a time in the W( 
Main, when the Dons would not tell where 
had hidden their ingots. But I never knew it 
sooner or later, to unloose their tongues." 

Walters glanced round the room, and, reac 
no disapprobation in the faces of his colleaguc|| 
gave a nod of assent Rumbold immediat 
withdrew the tourniquet, fastening the fingers 
Hugh's right hand in such a manner as to laA 
them tightly together. Next he selected from h0 
pouch one of the matches used in those days 
by musqueteers, and thrust it forcibly between the 
fingers. Then directing Saunders to assist him in 
holding the lad's arm in an upright position, from 
which he could not withdraw it, he took a burning 
stick from the fire and ignited it. There was a 
pause of a minute or so before the match had 
burnt down far enough to come into contact with 
the prisoner's flesh. 

The poor lad, whose nerves were already 
unstrung by the agony they had sustained, could 
scarce restrain himself from shrieking aloud for 
mercy as he saw the flame burn lower and lower, 
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first sensation of heat began to be ex- 
for sharp, stinging pain. In another 
t would have grown to intolerable agony, 
t HinchclifTe at this juncture hurriedly 
the room, and, drawing his commanding 
Lside, prayed to be permitted to speak a 
is in his ear. 

!rs stepped aside into the passage. "What 
his intrusion, HinchclifTe ? " he exclaimed, 

for he was vexed at being interrupted at 
lent when he was persuaded that Hugh's 
:e was on the point of giving way. 
iw-comer has just arrived in the camp, and 
sirous of speaking with your honour," said 
ier. 

lew-comer.? Did I not give you strict 
ivhen I placed you at the door, to admit 
until this inquiry was over ? " 

did," returned Hinchcliflfe. " Pardon me 
ve offended; but I thought you would 
ike this visitor to enter unannounced." 
I who, in the Fiend's name, is the visitor ? " 
ed the Roundhead, more angry than be- 

Excellency the Lord General," said Hinch- 
lefly. 



I 
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" The Lord General ? General Cromwell?" 
claimed Walters, greatly startled. "You dre 
Hinchcliffe. You have made some wild mistakcJ^ 

"Be sure I have not," was the reply. "Hcij 
unattended, and plainly dressed, with a he 
cloak wrapt round him, as one who would avc 
notice. But I served under him once, and 
who have done so are little likely to forget him.* 

" And where is he now ? " 

" In yonder room," said Hinchcliffe, pointing to] 
the opposite door. " He bade me tell you that he 
awaited you there." 

Walters stood for a few moments wrapped ii 
thought. He knew his patron too well to doubt 
that there was some motive, alike for the visit 
itself and the secrecy with which it was made. 
But what could this motive be } 

Was it possible that Cromwell was angry at the 
length of time to which the siege had been pro- 
tracted, and had come to supersede him in the 
command ? His despatches gave him no reason 
to suspect this. Or, had he perchance heard of 
his attachment to Cicely Lydford, and had come 
to remonstrate with him for seeking a bride among 
his avowed enemies } Tush ! Cromwell would 
never allow so trifling a matter to engage his 
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jhts ! Yet these were the only explanations 
\ suggested themselves to him. 
ter a few minutes more of reflection, he re- 
Dered that to show any reluctance in obeying 
eneral's summons would be the course most 
' of all to heighten any suspicion he might 
conceived. He must go to him immediately ; 
le was sensible that his thanks were due to 
icliffe, and that it would be politic as well as 
o bestow them. 

thank you, Hinchcliffe," he said ; " you have 
well. His Excellency plainly wishes this 
:o be kept secret ; and we must of course be 
il that no hint of it escapes either of us. 
are five broad pieces : they will be ten this 
nonth, if strict secrecy has been preserved. 
r this lad, direct Peterson to remove him to 
larters ; and then, hark you, leave his prison- 
unlocked, and himself unshackled." 
("nshackled!" exclaimed Hinchcliffe, surprised, 
uld you have him escape } " 
rom prison, ay ; but not from your watchful 

It would be useless to persist further in 
Lvouring to extort his secret. But as soon as 

released, and thinks he has evaded our 
J, he will, without fail, return to his father. 
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Do thou and Rumbold therefore keep on 
track, yet wholly unsuspected by him. U, 
your means, Lydford should be seized, countj 
as twice what you have already received." 
passed on as he spoke, and entered the opi 
chamber. 

General Cromwell was standing in the eml 
sure of a window at the further end of the at 
ment, his eyes fixed on the turrets of the 
on the summit of which the Royal standard 
waved, though sorely rent and tattered. Walt 
saw in a moment that he had been right in 
posing that the visit was designed to be a 
one. The General wore the dress of a civilian of 
middle rank; and a heavy riding cloak, folded 
round the upper part of his person, almost con- 
cealed his features from sight. He looked what, 
in fact, for many years of his life he had been, and 
what his enemies were never tired of taunting him 
with being — a well-to-do farmer or grazier, who 
had never busied his brain with battles or sieges, 
cabals and conspiracies. He turned somewhat 
hastily round as the door opened, and, perceiving 
that Walters was alone, dropped the cloak, and 
came forward to greet him. 

"I greet thee, Hubert Walters. Ah, thou art 
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to see me, and, as I think, somewhat 
Yet, wherefore? True, I come un- 
I and without attendance. But the face 
is ever welcome : yea, all the more so if 
)ked for. Are not stolen waters sweet, 
bread eaten in secret pleasant ? " 
Excellency misjudges me it you think 
^nce can be otherwise than welcome," 
liters. " Yet, I own, I thought that the 
:ers whereon your thoughts at the pre- 
ire are bestowed, would have left you 
ire for a friendly visit to one so humble 

ay well," returned Cromwell. "The 
hereunto we have attained — or, rather, 
I others have thrust us ; for I profess 
been none ol my seeking — is one which 
e room for the interchange of friendly 
irein men in a private station may law- 
delight. Were it only possible — " he 
1 looked upwards as he spoke ; " but it 
added, hastily, " and it were but waste 
speak of it." 

: presume, then, that it is some affair of 
h brings your Excellency here." 
ren so, Hubert. We will sit down here 

M 
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awhile, and do thou make fast the doorwl 
unfold it. Thou knowest that, notwithstanding! 
we have done for this ungrateful people, they, 
would fain be its rulers, are clamorous that 
who by our own arm have wrought the delivei 
of the land, should now lay aside our sword 
busy ourselves henceforth about our own pri\ 
affairs alone — even as the farmer's cattle, 
they have brought home the harvest, are straight*! 
way divested of their harness, and turned onct] 
more into the fields." 

"Such treatment may befit beasts of burdca, 
who are the mere instruments of their owner's 
pleasure; but, offered to men of understanding 
and spirit, it were but insult and outrage," observed 
Hubert. 

"Truly, you are in the right," said Cromwell. 
"Yet were these men indeed fit to hold rule in 
Israel, and would mine own retirement to my vine 
and fig-tree restore peace to this distracted land, 
I had not hesitated to lay down my staff of com- 
mand to-morrow. But, alack, such a step, far 
from healing the breaches of our Zion, would but 
occasion twofold havoc and ruin." 

" Of that no man can doubt," said his companion. 
" The strife of parties can only be quelled by sub- 
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jibn to the authority of some one man ; and, in 
id England, there is but one man to whom all 
submit" 

Thou art a true friend," said Oliver. '* Mark 

Hubert Walters. You have followed me these 

ht years past; and I am well satisfied that, 

atever may be your creed and practice, you are 

least faithful to me. You have capacity, too, 

d resolution ; and do not affect the language 

ider which many would fain disguise their real 

mtiments. Is it not so, Hubert Walters ? " 

"Your Excellency's penetration has not deceived 

rou. I followed your fortunes in the first 

nstance because I foresaw that one day you 

v^ould be Master of England, and the favour you 

bave shown me has bound me inalienably to your 

service." 

"It is well," said the General. "I have work 
for you to do which will win yet greater favour. 
Know that I have received tidings from sure 
sources that, not in one spot only, but throughout 
England, malcontents are organizing an outbreak 
with the intention of demanding that the army be 
forthwith disbanded, and the rule of the Parliament 
made absolute. I have despatched agents whom 
I can trust into Lancashire and Wales, into 

M 2 
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Hampshire and into Kent. But the chief I 
of danger, I am advised, is Norfolk. Tb 
you must repair, and with such a force as 1 
rightly handled, be sufficient to repress at 
break, or, at least, stamp out the flame ( 
mischief has been done." ' 

"You may command my poor services t 
death," said Walters. "Vet I would asi 
mission to delay my departure until yonder 
shall have fallen. The assault is to be mi 
morrow at daybreak, nor do I doubt that 
succeed. It is not that I would reap the 
where I have borne the burden; but rumoi 
been busy with my name, ascribing t 
cowardtoe, incompetency, treachery — I kno 
what It would scarce, methinks, be well f 
to assume a post of high command, until 
honour has been vindicated." 

" Ah, I have heard somewhat of it," said 
well, smiling. "They fancy, do they not, th 
Young Man, Charles Stuart, lies sheltered 1 
these walls, and you would fain connive 
deliverance? Alas! that calumny will soon 
itself. I have received sure advice that he e! 
two days ago in 3 sailing vessel from the £ 
coast But there is wisdom in what you say. 
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castle is so near its fall, it were better that you 
remained and completed your work." 

" I thank you with all my heart," said Walters ; 
"•I ask but for one day*s delay. The next morning 
I will set forth for Norfolk." 

" Be it so, then," said Cromwell. " I must now 
return to Pershore, where I shall remain, I expect, 
another day, as the messengers I have despatched 
into Devonshire will hardly return before to-morrow 
night Perhaps you may be able to accompany 
me on my return to London." 



( I« ) 



*d 




CHAPTER X. 

THE ASSAULT. . 

[E cold grey dawn of an October 
ing was struggling feebly with 
surrounding darkness^ when the 
which had moved up half an hour 
viously through the trenches, received oiden 
prepare for an immediate assault. The qi 
selected for attack was the barbican of the caM 
or rather what had once been the barbican, for the 
fire of the besiegers had now reduced it to ruins. 
It lay at a short distance only from the nearest 
point of the trenches, and its remains afforded 
some shelter to the storming force. Objects had 
not yet become distinctly visible when the cannon 
from the redoubts opened upon the breach, to 
destroy the defences which had been thrown up 
during the night 

After a few discharges, a fortunate shot struck 
the counterpoise of the drawbridge, which fell with 
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ash and could not again be raised. In- 
he thunder of the artillery ceased, the 
LS given, and the Puritan soldiers, leaping 
parapet of the trenches, rushed impetu- 
the assault. 

zy were met with a valour and a determi- 
ual to their own. The garrison consisted 
;ers of good birth and breeding, and of 
long tried in warfare and devoted to the 
y upheld. The most complete prepara- 
also been made for the defence, 
oner had the assailants quitted their 
y cover, and advanced upon the draw- 
han from battlement and crenel and 
a hundred experienced marksmen opened 
upon them. The bridge was soon choked 
d and wounded, through the midst of 
esh combatants forced their way, suc- 
t last in reaching the arch beyond, which 
d up by a massive door, 
t this the engineers endeavoured to fix 
irds, though every one who in succession 
1 it was struck down by the murderous 
s. It was impossible even for the Iron- 
5 to endure a carnage like this. After 
• of an hour of sharp fighting, the rem- 



nant of .the lisulitig party was compelled w j 
fan bade iritiUMtt Itaving obtained the sm^M \ 
Advantage 

"Well foi^bt; my, hearts! Thanlcs, 1 
I^ldiog; Hewett Thanks, Winthrop, Pen 
Thanks all. The knaves have gained little b 
btokm heads this boot Yet they fought lustily'! 

" Ay," said Percy, " to give Satan his due, theM 
viUains are scarcely to be matched for hardihood.^ 
I protest I was half ashamed to knock over so I 
many of them. Good wot 1 they were like hydn 1 
heads. No sooner was one down, than two sprang I 
up in his place." 

"Know you who it was that led them 
quired Hewett " He was a brave fellow whoever i 
he was." I 

"I half fancied it was Walters himself," observed 
Winthrop, "though that, I suppose, could hardly 
have been." 

" Ay, but it was, though," said Cuthbert Lang. 
" It was Walters sure enough ; and he escaped 
without a wound, so far as I could judge." 

" If so, that was no fault of his," said Warington. 
"I must even do him the justice to say that 
But they are about to recommence the attack. Is 
it not so, Percy ? " 
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judge," said the Cavalier addressed ; 
smoke makes it difficult to discern their 
its. Ha! they are passing up ladders, 
an to attempt to scale the walls, then." 
Yy to distract our attention from the main 
ttack/' said Warington. " I marvel they 
5say that before." 

spoke, the war-cry of the besiegers was 
ied, and the castle was assaulted at the 
nent by a dozen different bands. Scaling- 
ere planted in every direction against the 
I of the moat, from the topmost rounds 
some of the assailants fired incessantly 
garrison ; while others attempted to form 
)f poles tied together, by which they 
)ss to the battlements, 
ughter was now as great as, or even greater 
ad been during the previous encounter ; 
lis instance it was more evenly divided, 
iders being almost as much exposed as 
ersaries. The latter did not succeed in 
a lodgment anywhere. But the result at 
jy had chiefly aimed — the withdrawal of 
sr part of the garrison from the central 
Lttack — ^was fully attained, and the con- 
soon became manifest. The engineers 
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succeeded in fixing and discharging their petard, 
the explosion shattering into fragments the mas- 
sive door, and leaving the entrance to the castle 
exposed to view. 

Raising a shout of triumph, the Puritans rushed 
across the drawbridge, while the Cavaliers, rallying 
in a moment, met them in the space beneath the 
entrance tower, and a hand-to-hand combat com- 
menced. Aware that if the enemy should succeed 
in forcing an entrance into the great hall, further 
resistance would be hopeless, the defenders fought 
with a desperation which for the time not only 
enabled them to keep at bay the superior numbers 
of their opponents, but even twice to drive them 
back to the entrance of the drawbridge. But the 
combat was too unequal to be long maintained. 
The resistance of the besieged must soon have 
been overpowered, if a successful manoeuvre had 
not once more given them the advantage. 

From the commencement of the second attack 
Cuthbert Lang had retained his station on the 
battlements, firing without intermission on the 
enemy, as they pressed forward over the draw- 
bridge. He now noticed that the second repulse 
had so thronged the roadway that it actually bent 
under the weight. A thought suddenly struck 



\ 
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n. Calling to his companions, he suggested to 
eoi that they should help him in raising one of 
e culverins which 'lay close at hand dismounted 
Mn its carriage, and hurl it over the battlements 
\ the crowd beneath. The idea was instantly 
ii:^ht up. 

•* Bravo^ my lad ! " shouted long John Rufford. 
The thought is worth a king's ransom. What 
,0^ my boys, bear a hand, and we will have it over 
a a trice I " 

Half a dozen stout fellows instantly hastened up, 
ind plying their sinewy arms and shoulders, 
nicceeded in rolling the cumbrous piece of ord- 
lance up the gun-carriage, which still retained its 
former position, and launching it over the parapet. 
Down went the huge mass of iron, breaking the 
diainSy and crashing through the woodwork of the 
drawbridge as though it had been pasteboard. 

Several of the assailants were killed or disabled 
by its fall ; others were precipitated into the water, 
and either drowned or slain by the musketry from 
the battlements ; while the rest, who were still en- 
gaged in combat beneath the gateway, were cut 
down by their opponents or forced into the moat. 
A retreat was sounded to draw off the scaling 
parties, who were still engaged at arm's length with 
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the defenders of the battlements. Once more the 
garrison had succeeded in repelling the attack. 

But their triumph this time had been dearly 
bought A great many of the Royalists had been 
slain, and many more were wounded so severely as 
to prevent them from taking any further share in 
the defence. Percy had received a sword-thrust ; 
Hewett and Drake were bleeding to death in the 
great hall of the castle ; Tracy, Winthrop, Langley, 
and some twenty others, lay dead or mortally hurt 
in the entrance of the gateway. Sir William 
himself, who was badly wounded, together with 
Markham, Leslie, and some ten or twelve more 
of the Cavaliers, met in the long gallery to con- 
sult together for the defence or surrender of the 
fortress. 

" They are too many for us," said Warington, 
"and evidently resolved to carry the place at 
whatever sacrifice of life. For my own part I am 
well content to defend these old walls to the last, 
and find my grave among their ruins ; but I scarce 
like to involve ye, my gallant friends, in my 
destruction. Good sooth ! these Roundheads have 
long ere this settled that no more grace is to be 
shown to so hardened an offender as I am ; and 
were I to surrender, it would only be to receive the 
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•f a sergeant's company some ten minutes 
(rards. But with you it may be otherwise. 
ips this Walters, who is at least a valiant 
ar, may be so far moved to mercy that he may 
I your lives. If then it be your wish that ye 
to yield up the castle on such terms as shall 
idged reasonable, speak but the word, and I 
send forthwith a flag of truce." 
speak but for myself," said Markham, " but I 
igainst surrender on any terms. No post of 
ige has yet been lost, and the enemy has 
red a loss which exceeds our own five-fold. 
counsel is that we erect a barricade at the 
nee of the hall, which they will find it almost 
ssible to force, even after they have succeeded 
>ssing the moat. It is already an hour or two 
loon, and the day is dark and gloomy. There 
ot three more hours of daylight. I hold it 
probable that they will not renew the attack 
to-morrow morning ; and if they do, I see 
^hy we should not drive them back, as we have 
dy twice done. If we can maintain ourselves 
iightfall, we can make a sortie by the secret 
ige, as before, and cut our way through their 



>i 



am of your opinion," said Leslie. "They 
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have gained no real advantage yet, and the passage 
of the moat cannot be accomplished, as I think, 
except by a temporary bridge, which it would take 
them some hours to prepare. What say you, long 
John Rufford ? " he continued, turning to the old 
trooper, who was resting his huge limbs against a 
pillar close by. 

" I do not love surrendering to any," replied the 
person addressed, "and least of all to Roundheads. 
To my thought, Master Markham has given good 
counsel." 

"And to mine also," said Sir William Warington. 
" Come, lads, let us fall to, and throw up this barri- 
cade. If it help us not to drive them off altogether, 
we shall at least sell our lives dearly." 

A general shout of assent confirmed his words. 
Notwithstanding wounds and fatigue, they threw 
themselves energetically into the work, and a 
formidable breastwork was run up, composed of 
heavy articles of furniture and fragments of stone, 
which the cannon of the besiegers had brought 
down. 

From the top of this it would be possible to 
make a successful stand after the entrance-passage 
had been forced. Behind, at the lowest point, and 
underneath, several barrels of powder were placed 
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mine laid, communicating with the great 
; so that, in the event of the barricade 
raptured, the mine might be fired, and the 
it of the garrison retreat under cover of the 
on. 

ivill cost them some tough fighting before 
irry that," said Markham to Cuthbert Lang, 
\f threw themselves on the floor of the hall, 
\ rest after the completion of their labour. 
ae," said Cuthbert, "but they are safe to 
t nevertheless. Master Markham, may I pray 
to render me a service, in requital of that 
I was enabled to do for you ? " 
service, lad } " said Markham. " Surely, if 
in my power. But I trow there is small 
of my quitting this castle so as to be able 
ier service to any." 

must be rendered in this castle," said Cuth- 
or not at all. Look you. After the first 
iter this morning, I judged that we could 
Itimately succeed in holding the castle 
t the Roundheads, and I persuaded my 
Lydford and Cousin Cicely to take refuge in 
om leading to the secret passage of which 
rot. As soon as the barricade has been 
. I pray you to accompany me to the 




chamber in question, the passage to which'^ 
left open, and aid mc in effecting their delive 
Wil! you for charity's sake and the good c<u 
this?" 

" My hand on it, I will," returned MaH 
"that is, supposing always that I am left 
to do it. Nay, no thanks — or, rather, no i 
except what are due to you rather than \ 
Is it not the only chance of escape for myseH 
But hark! that is a signal from the battlei 
they are about to attack us again. Pardy, 
fellows, "whatever other virtues they may 
are no way wanting in bravery. I ha 
deemed it possible they would make a 
assault to-day." 

They hurried to the battlements, and 
discovered that the Cavalier's conjectures 
correct. 

The reader is aware of Walters's reas( 
effecting the capture of the castle before s 
and even if he had not been so influeno 
would probably have insisted on renewin 
combat before the enemy had recovered frc 
fatigue. 

Aware of the obstacles which the moat 
offer, he had provided, some time before, 
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of fascines^ which the soldiers had been 
■|q>Ioyed for the last hour or two in bringing 
IP and were now flinging into the water, sheltered 
Igr the remains of the barbican from the guns 
jtf the besieged. As the moat at this point was 
IPready almost choked by the fragments of the 
Hrawbridge, and stones dislodged from the battle- 
pHents, together with the bodies of such of the 
Hpnil lilt J as had fallen in the last attack^ their 
iribject was soon accomplished. 

A path was once more opened to the castle 
^Jite^and the Ironsides for the third time advanced 
^ycross it, undismayed by the disasters their com- 
rades had experienced. A few minutes now 
sufficed to clear the entrance passage, and the 
barricade became the theatre of a deadly com- 
baty — the Roundheads pressing up the broken 
ascent in dense numbers, which seemed continually 
to increase, while the garrison maintained an in- 
cessant fire, every shot of which told on their 
adversaries. 

The carnage was frightful to behold, but no 
experienced eye could doubt what the result 
Would be. Overpowered by numbers, such of the 
Cavaliers as still remained alive were driven from 
One point of vantage to another, until their 

N 



quarter was neither asked nor given, 

" Have at thee, dog I " shouted Sir 
Warington, as his blade crossed that of 
in the entrance of the long gallery, wh 
small knot of Cavaliers had been com 
retreat 

" Down with the Arch Malignant ! " t 
the other, aiming a deadly pass, as he spc 
opponent's side, from which the blood wa 
streaming. 

"Slay him! Slay the Philistine!" crie 
gantic Saunders, levelling a blow at Sir 
unguarded head, which must have been 
not John Rufford dexterously parried it 

The two instantly closed in single cc 
which they were well matched ; while 
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Just at this instant Cuthbert, who had escaped 
from the miUe^ cast a rapid glance around him. 
The hall presented a fearful and sickening sight. 
The oaken floor was slippery with blood, and 
heaped with bodies, some writhing in agony, others 
frightfully mutilated or stark in death. The 
vaulted roof rang with shrieks of pain, intermingled 
with oaths and shouts of triumph ; as man after 
man of the devoted garrison fell beneath the 
swords of the Ironsides. 

His eye lit on Rufford and Saunders, who had 
shivered their weapons, and were rolling on the 
ground, locked in a deadly grapple. Close beside 
them, the duel between the leaders of the two 
parties was still proceeding, though it was evident 
that the strength of the Cavalier was fast failing. 

Even as Cuthbert's glance rested on him, he 
gathered his strength for one last blow, which he 
discharged full on the helm of his antagonist, 
striking him senseless to the ground, and at the 
same moment falling beside him. Now was the 
moment for firing the train ! He drew forth the 
pistol which he had reserved for the purpose, and 
was on the point of drawing the trigger, when 
Peterson seized him in his grasp. Cuthbert 
struggled with his powerful adversary, but in vaia 

N 2 
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The Puritan grasped him firmly with one hand, 
and raised his sword with the other to pass it 
through his victim's body. Another moment and 
he would have accomplished his purpose ; but ere 
; he could strike, the report of a petronel rang 
through the air, and Peterson dropped on the floor 
shot through the temples. 

" Up, up, my lad ! " shouted Markham in his ear. 
"If we are to escape, it must be this instant 
Warington, Leslie, Fielding — all are slain! I 
only have escaped from the medley, I know not 
how!" 

Cuthbert sprang to his feet, his senses restored 
by the imminence of the peril. Firing his pistol 
at the train, he flung the weapon in the face of a 
Roundhead who was advancing to attack him, and 
rushed with the speed of the wind after his com- 
panion. At the same moment a tremendous 
crash was heard. The stones and heavy lumber 
of which the barricade had been composed were 
lifted on high and flew in all directions through 
the hall, wounding or killing all with whom they 
came in contact. The massive walls rocked and 
split asunder, as if upheaved by an earthquake; 
and the open roof, dislodged by the concussion, fell 
in one huge ruin, burying beneath it the living and 
the dead. 
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Markham and Cuthbert hurrying through 
passages, now filled so- densely with smoke as to 
render it difficult for them to find their way, 
reached the open trap, and closing it behind him, 
descended into the vault which led to the secret 
passage. 

Here they found Dame Lydford and her daughter 
awaiting their arrival in an agony of alarm ; the 
noise of the combat, and more particularly the 
explosion of the mine, having penetrated to the 
depth of the secret chamber, and filled them with 
apprehension lest all their friends should have 
perished. Reassured by Markham and Cuthbert, 
they made no attempt to leave the passage, until 
darkness had completely enveloped the castle. 
Then issuing cautiously forth, they made straight 
for the forest, and happily succeeded in escaping 
notice. 

Meanwhile the Puritans had at length succeeded 
in subduing the flames, which had burst forth 
after the explosion of the mine, and proceeded 
to make a careful examination of the ruins. They 
found but few of either party alive, and those few 
for the most part mortally hurt. Hubert Walters 
was almost the only exception. He had been 
stunned, but not wounded, by the last effort of his 
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expiring antagonist ; and when struck down, just 
before the final catastrophe, had rolled beneath the 
chimney of the hall, the massive masonry of which 
protected him from the falling timbers, by which 
so many had been crushed. He revived on being 
carried out into the open air, and was found to 
have received no serious injury. His reappearance 
was greeted with shouts of applause by the ad- 
miring soldiers, whose favour he had by his daring 
courage entirely regained. They accompanied 
him with acclamations to his quarters in Clidesford, 
whither he was obliged to repair forthwith for 
refreshment and repose. 

Saturnine as his temper was, he could not but 
be elated by the renown he had achieved, and the 
brilliant prospects which were now opened to him. 
But it may be doubted whether the tidings with 
which Hinchcliffe and Rumbold met him at the 
door of his apartment did not afford him even 
greater satisfaction. 

"Most noble general," said Rumbold, "if your 
poor followers may presume to address you by the 
title which report says is about to be conferred 
upon you, we are the bearers of good tidings. We 
have the old malignant. Miles Lydford, safe in our 
hands at last ! " 
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" How, a prisoner ? " exclaimed Walters eagerly. 
"Are his wife and daughter and the rest in 
custody also ? " 

"We know nought of the women," said 
Hinchcliffe, " nor of the young imp Cuthbert Lang 
either. Rumour says no trace of any of them has 
been found in the Castle." 

" But we have the old traitor," repeated Rum- 
bold. " The scheme your wisdom devised proved 
entirely successful." 

" Ha," said Walters, " let me hear how. Did the 
boy repair straightway to his father ? " 

"Not straightway," said Rumbold. "He went 
first to a house in Pershore, whereat, we learn, 
a stranger lodges, respecting whom inquiry should 
be made. There he stayed till nightfall, and then 
stole forth, unperceived as he thought, into the 
forest We tracked him cautiously at a safe 
distance, and after two or three hours' journey 
found ourselves close to a cottage, so cunningly 
hidden in the greenwood, that we might have 
searched till doomsday, yet never found it." 

" And there you apprehended Lydford } " said 
Walters. " Where is he now lodged ? I trust in 
some place of security." 

"In the Debtors' Prison at Pershore," said 
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Hinchcliffe. "It is the strongest place I know 
of about here. He is handcuffed, and a sentinel 
mounted over him besides." 

" It is well," said Walters. " You shall not lack 
your reward. The warrant for his death has long 
been signed. Mount, Hinchcliffe, and ride with it 
into Pershore. Warn Lydford that he stand pre- 
pared to die at daybreak." 



( i8S ) 




CHAPTER XL 

THE TOKEN. 

|T wanted two hours or so of midnight, 
when the door of the house in which 
Walters's quarters were situated was 
opened by Rumbold, and a woman 
ely veiled and muffled issued from it. The 
)per looked curiously after her as she stepped 
h into the moonlight. Notwithstanding her 
tppings, her figure seemed to be light and elastic ; 
i the speed with which she moved, argued that 
I must be young. But his scrutiny was soon 
: short by a summons from his officer. 
* Mount your horse and ride instantly into Per- 
)re," said the latter. " I am not satisfied with 
i arrangements for the safe custody of the 
^dfords." 

"The prison in which they are lodged," said 
imbold, "is as strong a place as your heart 
aid desire. The walls are three feet thick, the 
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windows closely barred with iron, and the doonj 
solid oak. Besides this, the prisoners are secui 
with handcuffs, a sentinel placed at the door, andi 
another at the outer gate. Your honour maybe- 
easy ; it is impossible they can escape." 

" It may be," said Walters, " but I feel uneasy, 
nevertheless. Young Cuthbert Lang, it would 
seem, is at large ; and we have reason to believe 
that there is a large number of Malignants lurkii^ 
in the neighbourhood. They may attempt % 
rescue." 

"They will scarce venture on that, in a town 
where General Cromwell himself is known to be 
present with a considerable force," urged the other. 
" His quarters are hardly a hundred yards distant 
from the prison. And bethink you. General, it 
wants scarce eight hours to daybreak ; and then 
there will be no further need for his safe custody!" 

" The warrant for his death is safely lodged with 
the Provost Marshal ? " inquired Walters. 

" Hinchcliffe delivered it into his own hands 
three hours ago," was the reply. 

" It is well," said the General. " Yet nevertheless, 
good Rumbold, repair without delay to Pershore, 
and mount guard on the Lydfords yourself I 
know not why, but I feel a presentiment that some 
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ratagem will be attempted for their deliverance, 
my preparations were completed, I would 
yself undertake the task ; but that cannot be, 
id I must therefore entrust the matter to you. 
[ount guard yourself, remember — inside their 
lamber ; — and withdraw not your eye from them 
>r one moment until my arrival, which will take 
lace an hour before daybreak. Admit no one to 
leir presence — no one whomsoever, except the 
ife and daughter of the prisoner. It were shame 
) exclude them. But if they enter, they must 
ot be permitted to depart. Now, begone with all 
)eed. I grudge every moment that you linger 
ire." 

" Yes, proud damsel," he soliloquized, as Rtim- 
•Id quitted the room, " your pride and obstinacy 
all yet give way, for all that has been said and 
ne. Wait till you hear the bugle sound for your 
her's execution ! All will be as child's play 
til that moment. If you continue still obdurate 
len you hear that, you must be made of different 
iff from all others of your sex." 
Meanwhile Cicely passed with a rapid step 
wn the road which led to Clidesford, until she 
ached the corner of a narrow lane shaded by 
5es on either side. Here she paused, and taking 
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up a stone, flung it with a loud splash into a pond 
by the roadside. Presently the sound of horses* 
feet was heard, and two horsemen well armed, 
leading a palfrey equipped for a lady, made their 
appearance from a thicket near at hand. Almost 
at the same moment, a trooper in whom Cicely 
recognized Walters s attendant, came riding at a 
rapid pace along the road, passing them fortunately 
without notice. 

" How have you sped, Cicely 1 " asked the 
shorter of the two riders. " Did your intercession 
avail aught in my uncle's behalf.^ Is yonder a 
messenger charged with an order to stay the exe- 
cution } " 

"Alas ! no," returned the maiden. " My prayers 
availed no more than they would have done had 
they been addressed to the steel casque he wears. 
He would not be moved to delay the sentence — no, 
not for one short hour, unless — but speak no 
further of him. I would forget the very sound of 
his name." 

" Ay, it is even as I expected," said Cuthbert. 
" There is no hope, then, save in what this strange 
old man — this Ezekiel Halkett, if that be his 
name — may yet do for us." 

"And that will be little enough, I expect," said 
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the taller horseman. " A half-crazed fanatic, and, 
as I judged, almost at his last gasp — a person whom 
no one knows, not even Oakford himself, for all 
that he seems bewitched with him ! I marvel 
that you can attribute sense or purpose to his 
fancies." 

" Nay, but you forget. Master Markham, what 
this Halkett has already done in our behalf. He 
has secured the means of escape for us — how, I 
know not ; but his influence must be great, or the 
bribe he has paid, a heavy one. A vessel is even 
now lying in the estuary of the Severn to convey 
us from England whither we will. My Aunt Lyd- 
ford and his little girl will soon be aboard, if they 
are not already. He has also supplied us with 
horaes, without which flight would have been 
impossible. Nay, it was he who sent Oakford to 
conduct us to his lodging this afternoon, and but 
for his help we could hardly have made our escape 
from the castle good. Methinks when he has done 
so much, we may well trust him to perform all he 
promises, difficult of accomplishment though it 
may seem." 

"You are right, Cuthbert," said Cicely, "and 
besides, it is our only hope. The drowning man 
catches at the frailest spar : and he does well, for 
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though it may support him but for a few moments, 
yet help may come before he sinks. Do not let 
us have to reproach ourselves hereafter with having 
neglected aught which might have by possibility 
availed." 

" Be it so, fair mistress," said Markham ; " we 
will repair to Master Halkett's lodging without loss 
of time. But remember this is not your only 
hope. I would earnestly counsel you to seek an 
interview with General Cromwell himself, and 
plead for your father's life. By an unexpected 
chance he rests to night in Pershore." 

"With General Cromwell — with the Regicide 
himself ! " exclaimed Cicely, starting at the idea. 

" With the Regicide himself," repeated Markham. 
" True, it were a more satisfactory interview, if one 
could meet him alone in the depth of the green- 
wood, with no business but that of Andrea Ferrara 
to be discussed between the parties. But you 
have not the chance of that ; and besides, it would 
scarce suit you even if you had. Nevertheless the 
weapons you can bring to bear are by many 
accounted more trenchant than broad-sword or 
rapier ; and were I you, I would at least try their 
edge before I gave up the matter." 

" You say well," said Cicely. " In such a cause 
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* ^cre sin to hesitate. Let us not lose a moment 

' bating the attempt" 

They spurred their horses to a gallop, and were 

^n lost in the distance. 

Meanwhile Cromwell had returned to Pershore, 

found that letters of importance had arrived, 

di occupied him the whole of the following 

The return of his messengers late in the 

moon left him no space for repose, and 

rely time for necessary refreshment Midnight 

almost arrived, and he was still deeply en- 
»d in writing, when his servant, Coleman, 
-med him that a person was without, who 
estly sought an immediate interview with 
; but if his Excellency's business was not yet 
:luded, the visitor would gladly await his 
ire. 

[t is late to receive visitors," said Cromwell. 
ho and what is the applicant ? " 
It is a female, veiled and muffled," said 
:man. " She seems to be in great distress, but 
dfastly refuses to disclose her name, or the 
)ose which has brought her hither." 
Some woman who has suffered loss or outrage 
the hands of the soldiers," said Cromwell, 
rely we will see her forthwith; nor be like 
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those persons set in high places, who do right only 
to such as weary them by their importunity. Let 
her enter, Coleman." 

The servant accordingly left the room, and 
returned almost immediately, introducing the ap- 
plicant. Cromwell scrutinized her with a keen 
glance ; and finding that she made no effort to 
commence the conversation, inquired who she was, 
and what was her motive in seeking him. 

"I am a poor maiden, who would make an 
appeal to — to your generosity," replied poor 
Cicely, her earnestness in her father's cause getting 
the better of the dislike, amounting almost to 
abhorrence, with which she regarded the rebel 
chief. "I am a soldier's daughter, and it is to 
a soldier that I plead in my father's behalf. I 
have heard also that you. Master Cromwell — that 
is, I mean — " she paused abruptly, fearful of 
having offended her hearer, by withholding the 
title of honour by which he was now uniformly 
accosted, yet scarcely able to prevail upon herself 
to utter it, even in her present strait. 

Cromwell saw her embarrassment and hastened 
to relieve it. 

"Trouble not yourself with that, maiden," he 
said. "To my thought it signifies but little by 
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what titles we earthworms address one another, so 
only that we bestow not upon them those which 
are His alone to Whom all honour is due. But 
proceed to tell me who is your father, and what is 
his present trouble." 

"His name is Miles Lydford," replied Cicely. 
" He has been taken prisoner by Hubert Walters, 
who has ordered him to be put to death to-morrow 
at daybreak, unless ^^ 

" Miles Lydford, said you } '* interposed Crom- 
well. "That name seems familiar to me, yet I 
know not where I heard it. Was he one of those 
who took part in the defence of Clidesford to-day, 
and was his sentence pronounced by judgment of 
a court-martial } " 

" No ; so please you. He was sorely wounded 
at Worcester fight, and has scarce recovered from 
his hurt. He has had no trial by court-martial or 
otherwise, that I have heard of" 

"That may scarcely be," said the Republican 
General. "But I will make further inquiry.** He 
summoned Coleman, and writing a few words on a 
slip of paper, desired him to carry it to his private 
secretary, and return with the answer as speedily 
as possible. Meanwhile he motioned to his visitor 
to seat herself on one of the chairs that were 

O 
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scattered about the room, and resumed his writing. 
Cicely obeyed with a beating heart. • Notwith- 
standing the agony of her anxiety, heightened as 
it was by the slight gleam of hope which she 
fancied she could now discern, she yet felt at first 
. Jierested, and afterwards engrossed, by the pre- 
sence of the great and victorious soldier, whom 
she now beheld for the first time. The features 
were harsh and rugged, as she had always heard 
them represented ; the figure utterly wanting alike 
in the outlines and the proportions which are 
thought to constitute dignity of aspect among 
men. Yet she felt as though she could sooner 
have bade defiance to the most powerful sovereign, 
surrounded by guards and courtiers, than' to the 
plainly-dressed and plebeian-looking man, who 
was seated, without parade and attendance, before 
her. She watched the expression of his eye, as he 
continued to peruse the documents before him, 
every now and then noting some memorandum of 
their contents, or throwing them on one side as of 
no importance; and the conviction grew every 
moment more strongly upon her, that Walters 
himself would prove less accessible to her tears 
and entreaties than he, if he should once resolve 
on the rejection of her suit. 
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After a delay, which was, in truth, scarcely 
more than a quarter of an hour, but which to her 
tancy seemed to be protracted to three times that 
interval, Coleman returned with a paper, on which 
a few lines only apparently were written. Crom- 
well read them deliberately through, and then 
without a moment's hesitation again addressed 
her. 

" It grieves me, young lady, but your suit is vaia 
Your father has been tried and condemned by the 
highest tribunal of the realm many months ago. 
He is one of those, I find, on whom the Parliament 
were induced, at my special intercession, to bestow 
a free pardon, notwithstanding that he had borne 
arms throughout the whole of the late strife 
against the people of this land. I was assured 
that he would henceforth submit himself to the 
lawful authority, by which the country is now 
governed " 

"Alas!" interrupted Cicely, "if such a pledge 
was given in his name, he knew it not." 

"You talk idly," said Cromwell, bending his 
brow into a harsher frown than it had worn before. 
"Was your father a child, that he could think 
the liberties of England might be imperilled, 
and her soil drenched in blood, yet no security 

O 2 
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be exacted of those who had wrought the evil, 
that at least they would forbear from it for the 
future ? " 

" My father loves England as a loyal English- 
man should," exclaimed the damsel.. "Nor does he 
deplore the evils whereof you speak less than do 
you yourself" 

"It may be," rejoined her companion ; "but no 
less has he caused them. The folly cannot excuse 
the woe it has occasioned." 

"Folly!" she repeated, the blood mounting to 
her forehead as she spoke. "Do you call the 
stainless loyalty of six hundred years by no better 
name than folly } Have you forgotten, too, that 
you and he will one day stand before the same 
Tribunal } Are you so well assured that your own 
plea will satisfy the Judge, that you speak so 
slightingly of his ? " 

"I judge no man's motives," said Cromwell, with 
solemnity, "and but hope for pardon as a guilty 
man myself Before the Judge you speak of, may 
your father also be forgiven. But that avails 
nothing in the present matter. The Lord, who 
hath raised me to this rule among men, did not 
intrust the sword of the magistrate to my hand 
that I should bear it in vain. Surely the blood of 
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aints, which has been poured out as water 
many battle-fields, demands that justice 
ne, and that the hands of offenders be re- 
:d." 

are him, then, this time," cried Cicely, 
he will offend no more. Nay, he will leave 

id " 

\ to return in the train of Charles Stuart, so 

s he shall have gathered strength sufficient 

fresh attempt Deny it not. Your father 

but boast, were he to be charged with such 

jry, that he had kept no faith towards those 

hom he accounts it treason to keep it. Yet 

d not be harsh with you," he added, as he 

1 the deadly paleness which now over- 

her countenance. " Nor think, maiden, that 

Dt feel for your sorrow. I have a daughter 

of your years, and it is even thus that she 

have pleaded for me, had the fate of war 

ifferent ! " 

that she were here, to add her prayers to 

sobbed Cicely, whose self-command had 

bolly given way. 

y, do not wish it," said Cromwell. "It 

have availed you nothing. Urge it no 

," he continued, as he saw that the unhappy 
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girl, who had exhausted alike argument and en- 
treaty, was about to fling herself at his feet, in the 
agony of her supplication. " See you not that all 
is vain ? Coleman, conduct her hence, and bear 
in mind that I admit no one else to-night." 

His eye • followed the retiring figure of the 
maiden as, leaning on Coleman's arm, she was 
supported from the room. "She has something 
of Elizabeth's pleading look," he muttered to 
himself; "and the voice is not unlike hers. And 
she must be fatherless before the sun shall have 
risen to-morrow. Surely we have fallen on evil 
times; and posterity will judge us but hardly. Yet 
it may not be helped, and I will think of it no 
more." 

By a strong effort, of which men of his stamp 
alone are capable, he resumed his work, and was 
soon, to all appearance, as deeply absorbed as be- 
fore in the perusal of the despatches. 

Half an hour might have passed when the door 
was again opened and Coleman presented him- 
self. The General looked up sternly from his 
writing. 

" How now, Coleman.? Did I not tell you I must 
not again be interrupted } " 

" I crave your Excellency's pardon," said the man, 
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3i evident embarrassment; "but there is one 
the door to whom I know not how to refuse 
Emission." 

* How, you saucy knave ! " exclaimed Cromwell 
Jrily. "Are not my orders a sufficient 
rrant?" 

* He said they would not avail to prevent his 
France." 

*He said! Who is this visitor that seems to 
ire bereft you of your senses? Some pe- 
ioner, doubtless, like the last, and on the same 
otless errand. Go to, Coleman ; you must learn 
ur duty better, or you serve me no more. Be he 
10 he may, I will see no man to-night." 
"My Lord General," said Coleman, whose 
inched cheek and trembling lips were evidence 
at he was influenced by no pretended terror, " I 
rdly think that he is a being of this earth at all. 
any case itx.- will not long be so." 
A sudden thrill shot through Cromwell as he 
ard the reply. It is well known that at all 
riods of his life the great Puritan was liable to 
ose mysterious emotions which the world calls 
perstitious fancies ; and these seemed to gain a 
•onger hold upon him as life advanced. But 
ere were withal few calmer or more resolute 
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spirits than his, and he was sensible of the fofl 
giving way to such a belief on the prese 
casion. He answered Coleman, therefore,! 
the utmost composure. 

"You are dreaming, sirrah, or have suffi 
some impostor to beguile you of your rea 
Retire, and command this intruder that he strd 
way leave the house. If he still refuse, sui| 
the guard to expel him. What now? Dfl 
still linger? " ' 

" My Lord," persisted Coleman, " I once ( 
entreat your pardon. But the man has delit 
to me a token, which he insists will insufl 
immediate admission. I pray you at least t 
amine it bdfore you command me to refuse 
entrance." 

As he spoke he produced a small p: 
secured by a massive seal, and laid it on the 
Struck once more by the man's demeanour, ( 
well repressed his first impulse, which w; 
throw the packet on one side, and to repea 
order he had given. He took up the pape: 
hastily broke the seal. The inclosure wa 
letter, as he had expected. It was a ca 
playing-card as it seemed, for a few black 
were still visible upon it, though time, an 
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stains of some dark liquid had almost obliterated 
them. Near the middle two patches of the 
original white still remained, bearing to any one 
who curiously examined it a rude resemblance to 
a human thumb and fingers. Coleman as he 
anxiously watched the General's face, saw it 
turn suddenly as white as the paper which had 
just dropped from his hand. The next moment 
he bent forward to the table, with a low groan, as 
though convulsed by a sudden spasm of pain, and 
hid his features with his hands. 

Awe-stricken by a display of agitation so un- 
usual, Coleman stood silent for several minutes, 
until Cromwell, again raising his head, swollen 
with contending emotions, said in a broken and 
scarcely audible voice, " Bid him enter, and alone." 

Coleman retired without a word. The next 
minute the door was thrown open, and a tall 
haggard figure in the last stage of emacia- 
tion, with what seemed to be the dew of death 
already on his forehead, moved feebly forward 
to the chair in which the Republican General 
still sat, silent and motionless as an image carved 
in stone. 

"Geoffrey Neville," exclaimed Cromwell, at 
length, as he gazed intently into the face before 
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him. " Is it thou, indeed ? Have we met 
again ? 

" It is even so," replied the old man. " We have 
met at last Remember that thou owest me a 
life ! " 
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CHAPTER XI I. 

THE FLIGHT. 

HHE prison to which the Lydfords had 
been consigned presented a favourable 
contrast to the miserable dens of which 
John Bunyan and others of his day 
^e g^ven so deplorable a description. It was 
d, bare, and gloomy, to be sure ; the windows 
;h and narrow ; nor was there a fireplace in any 
the cells, — doubtless because the chimney might 
ve offered a possible avenue of escape. But 
t room was tolerably lofty and clean, as well as 
Tiished with an oaken table, and a sufficient 
mber of chairs for the accommodation of its in- 
ites. On one of the latter Miles Lydford was 
ited, with his daughter at his side ; the flame 
m the single lamp with which the room was 
)vided falling on his grey beard and bluff 
glish features. Hugh was seated opposite, 
idcuffed, as was also his father, and looking 
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paler and thinner than when we last encountered 
him. Apparently the whole party had been en- 
gaged in prayer, and had only just risen from 
their knees. 

" There," said old Miles, as he reverently laid 
aside the book he had been using ; " that at least 
is well. The goodly talk of Mother Church is 
comfortable at an hour like this. So my Royal 
Master found it, and so do I, his humble liegeman. 
Do what they will," he continued — with a glance 
at Rumbold, who agreeably to Walters*s directions 
was standing close by — " do what they will, our 
enemies cannot deprive us of that. They have 
driven our pastors into foreign lands, or starved 
them at home ; they have destroyed our churches, 
or opened them to the wolves which prey on the 
sheep ; they have proscribed the public use of our 
Liturgy, but their utmost malice cannot prevent us 
from using it in secret." 

" Nay, you mistake, Master Lydford," said Rum- 
bold, calmly. "The godly men who, praised be 
Heaven, have now the rule of this land, do not 
forbid men to use what devotions they will in 
private. It is only because you persist in prayers 
which, were they granted, would bring great loss 
and injury on the people that they suffer you not 
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discuss in public the unsavoury pottage which 
m call your Liturgy." 

"The godly men are most generous," retorted 
jrdford. " I thank them for their gracious per- 
ission to say mine own private prayers after 
ine own fashion : though I trow they could 
arce prevent me, were they minded otherwise, 
ut enough of this, friend. If you must need 
ake one of our family party, at this, our last 
rewell to one another — ^which in my poor judg- 
ent might have been dispensed with — I pray 
>u at least to stand as much out of earshot as 
ay be; for there be words that I would fain 
►eak in my children's ears, which, under your 
vour, are scarce suitable for yours." 
With some little appearance of shame — as much, 
irhaps, as he was capable of feeling — Rumbold 
implied with this request, and removed to the 
rther end of the apartment. Here he seated 
mself on a wooden stool near the door ; while 
e Lydfords, gathering closer together, conversed 

low tones with one another. 
" And you are assured, then," said the old man, 
hat the vessel which is to convey you from 
ngland lies ready to sail, as soon as you shall 
Lve gone on board } " 
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" Yes, father," said Cicely. " My mother set 
under Master Oakford's guidance four hours of 
ago. We obeyed your commands, and induced 
to believe that you and Hugh would surely 
her ere daybreak to-morrow. Nought else w^ 
have persuaded her to go. Alas ! who shall 
the truth to her, when morning shall indeed davm 

" Nay, my brave lass, that must be your officCi 
said Lydford. "She comes of a good st 
though her father was somewhat given to quiib 
and crotchets respecting the rights of the people 
and the like ; and you will be able to tell her that 
I died like a Lydford for Church and Crown, and 
how should a man make a better end than thatl 
You must break it gradually to her, Cicely; for 
she could scarce stand the shock all at once, and it 
was for that reason that I forbore to take my 
leave of her. Nay, no weeping. Odd s-heart, 
think you I have never seen a Roundhead point 
his gun at me before, that there should be anything 
so terrible in the sight t Cheer up, girl ; you will 
best do your duty towards me by comforting your 
mother." 

"Oh, be sure, father," cried Cicely, repressing 
her tears with a great effort, " Cuthbert and I will 
do all we can to soothe her." 
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lit, ay — ^he is a good lad and a brave. 
! he fought like any Paladin to-day. 
if aught ill befall yonder lad, and the 
should ever come, when the king and 
:s enjoy their own again, I will that 
I him our name and occupy the old 

sss, to be sure, you yourself '* 

her, do not speak of it," exclaimed 
1 a fresh burst of weeping. " Life will 

aught joyful for me again, after you 
:aken from us." 

t," said Lydford. "Many a maid says 
> married nevertheless within the year ! 
low? Surely the dawn cannot yet be 
several hours ! " 

lamation was caused by a loud knock 
, which sounded as if it had been made 
imel of a sword. Rumbold cautiously 
he bolts, and, having first reconnoitred 
•mer, admitted a soldier wearing the 

Cromweirs own corps — a mere lad in 
rently, but who announced himself as 
llawkins, a poor but faithful servant 
1, and of His chosen captain, the Lord 

^hat may be your pleasure with me. 
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Master Jedediah ? " said Rumbold. " If it be to 
take my place here, even as I perceive you have 
just relieved the guard outside, you may return 
again whence you came. I have the orders of 
General Walters, on no account to quit this room 
until he shall himself arrive." 

"Thou dost well to be cautious, friend," said 
Hawkins, " which proves thee to be worthy of thy 
trust. Doubtless it is because his Excellency also 
knows thee to be such, that he has sent thee this 
written order to remove thy doubts. He desires 
thy immediate presence, being minded, as I under- 
stand, to send thee forthwith on some confidential 
mission to thy master." 

So saying, he handed a paper to Rumbold, who 
took it with very evident suspicion, and bestowed 
a careful examination on it before answering. 

"It is the Lord GeneraFs signature, sure 
enough," he said at length ; " and I must perforce 
obey, though I like it not. Doubtless you are 
worthy of confidence, as this note affirms. Yet I 
deem it well to warn you, nevertheless, that you 
maintain a careful watch over these prisoners. 
Should they by any chance escape, a tigress 
robbed of her whelps were less dangerous to en- 
counter than Hubert Walters." 
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fear not," replied Jedediah, with a fresh ac- 

^on of unction. "Albeit I am somewhat young 

years, yet not in faith. My employer, Master 

^isistance Strong-in-the-Faith, to whom I was 

imd apprentice some five years ago— was he not 

mt to say " 

"I have no time to hear what he said," inter- 
>ted Rumbold. " The Lord General expects me, 
d he is not one whom it is wise to keep waiting. 
5ten, Master Hawkins. Yonder hangs the key 
the prisoners* fetters. They are not to be 
Qoved on any account, nor are you to quit this 
imber, for one single moment, until General 
alters's arrival." 

He hurried from the room as he concluded, and 
Dceeded, as he had been commanded, straight to 
I quarters of General Cromwell. Here he found 
erything in a state of the utmost confusion ; the 
le for setting out having been suddenly antici- 
ted by several hours. He was desired to wait 
Wle, as his Excellency was too deeply engaged 
see him at that moment ; and it was fully three- 
arters of an hour before he was admitted. He 
;n received an order to take horse immediately 
d ride to Clidesford, where he was to warn 
alters of the Lord General's unexpected depar- 

\ 
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ture several hours earlier than had been intended, 
and to bid him follow without loss of time. But a 
further difficulty presented itself to the execution 
of this order. On reaching his stables, Rumbold 
found that his steed, as well as that of one of 
his comrades, had been taken away by a soldier 
nearly an hour before, the latter having demanded 
them in the Generars name. None of the horses 
belonging to the troop could be spared, as the 
whole detachment were preparing to accom- 
pany Cromwell; and, at that early hour, it was 
a hard matter to rouse the landlord and 
ostler of the neighbouring inn. He had, 
however, succeeded in procuring a horse, and 
was upon the point of mounting, when a 
message was brought him that General Walters 
had arrived at the gaol, and commanded his im- 
mediate presence. 

"Arrived at the gaol!" exclaimed Rumbold. 
" What, so early " 

" So early, say you ? " returned the messenger. 
" So late, I should rather be disposed to call it. 
But, late or early, I trust that you, Morgan 
Rumbold, have had nought to do with the escape 
of the prisoners, else I would counsel you straight- 
way to mount and follow them." 
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*Escape ! The prisoners escaped ! ** exclaimed 

^bold. " Impossible ! I left them '' 

*So it appears," replied the soldier, drily. " But 
' you have a justification to offer, I would do so 
^out loss of time ; for General Walters is, I 
Lear, well nigh beside himself." 

On arriving at the prison, Rumbold found this 
ssertion fully verified. Walters, whose passion 
nts a terrible sight to witness, had already sum- 
noned the governor of the gaol and his affrighted 
dherents before him, and was threatening them 
fith instant death if they did not disclose the plot, 
1 which, as he insisted on it, they had been 
ccomplices. The sight of Rumbold diverted his 
ttention, but called forth a yet fiercer burst of 
nger. It was with the greatest difficulty that the 
rooper could obtain a hearing ; and, even then, it 
; probable that nothing but the discovery of the 
Titten order, which by good fortune had been left 
n the floor, saved him from the immediate 
enalty of his supposed offence. But the perusal 
f this somewhat calmed the Roundhead. 

"It is a clever forgery!" he exclaimed. "I 
)uld have sworn myself that this was the Lord 
eneral's writing. I cannot blame you, Rumbold, 

you were deceived by it. . Another time this 

P 2 
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shall be inquired into, but we have no space 
for that at present. You were about to speak 
just now. Have you aught to disclose or 
counsel .? " 

"Yes," replied Rumbold; "I would counsel 
your honour to take horse, and follow the fugi- 
tives. They cannot yet have fled very far, and 
one of their horses, I know, is sore wearied with a 
long day's work. If we take fresh cattle, we can 
hardly fail to overtake them in a few hours. Nor 
shall we have any difficulty in tracking them. 
The bloodhound " 

*' Ha ! the bloodhound ! I had forgotten that," 
cried Walters. " You are right, Rumbold ; do you 
and four of the best men mount instantly. Let 
the dog also be brought and set on the track. 
Five golden crowns to every man if the rebels are 
recaptured before sunset. Twenty to the man who 
shall secure them." 

His followers answered with a shout, and in a 
few minutes the party was ready to set out. The 
hound also was fetched, and having scented the 
mantle which Cicely had left behind, started 
without a moment's hesitation in the direction 
of the forest, and the Roundheads followed. 

Meanwhile, the Lydfords had not been slow to 
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^Vul themselves of the opportunity of escape 
^ unexpectedly offered them. No sooner had 
*tnmbold quitted the room and the sound of his 
^cotsteps died off in the distance, than Hawkins, 
*^o had stationed himself near the door, stark 
tod upright as his own musket, suddenly started 
&om his attitude, and, taking the key from the 
nail on which Rumbold had hung it, began to 
unlock old Lydford's fetters. 

"Eh? what?" exclaimed the old Cavalier, 
startled at this sudden diversion. " You are some- 
what in a hurry, knave, methinks ! it is scarce more 
than two hours past midnight. Heard you not 
what yonder fellow said before he quitted the 
room ? " 

"Speak under your breath, Nuncle," replied 
Hawkins. " I heard him plain enough, though he 

# 

did not speak half so loud as you." 

•* What, Cuthbert, nephew ! can this be you ? 
ind in this disguise ! Odds my life, and so it is ! 
iVhy, how, in the Fiend's name, did you contrive 
iis, boy ? " 

"It must have been in the Fiend's name, I 
hink," returned Cuthbert. " At least, if that old 
Puritan is not the Fiend himself, he must be his 
:ousin german at the least." 
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"Nay," said Cicely, "if it be through Master 
Halkett's help that tliis rescue has been obtained, 
it were shame so to malign him. Call him rather 
our good and guardian angel." 

"With all my heart," said Cuthbert "All I 
maintain is, that he is certainly more than humai 
But we can talk of him anon. At present we 
other matters to think on. Our friends are already 
waiting with the horses at the comer of Upton 
Lane. Off with your mantle. Cicely, and let us be 
gone forthwith." 

They found Markham outside, attired in the 
same uniform as Cuthbert, and parading up and 
down as sentinel. Creeping cautiously down some 
narrov/ lanes, at that hour of the night wholly 
deserted, they soon reached the spot whither the 
horses had been conveyed. Mounting instantly, 
they made their way towards the estuary of the 
Severn with all the speed which the darkness 
would permit. On the way they had ample op- 
portunity of discussing the strange circumstances 
of their escape. 

"I can tell you no more," said Cuthbert, "than 
that we obeyed your injunctions, and again sought 
out this Master Halkett To my thought he looked 
as if he would never quit the bed on which he lay, 
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ntil he was carried thence to the churchyard, 
(ut he had no sooner heard our tale^ than he bade 
lis attendant hand him a cordial of some kind, 
/hich stood on the table. By this he seemed 
oarvellously strengthened ; and, rising up, desired 
IS to put on these uniforms, which he had pro- 
nired, I know not how. Meanwhile, he said he 
¥Ould go to the quarters of General Cromwell, 
md obtain from him an order which would accom- 
plish the deliverance of the prisoners." 

** Ha," cried Lydford, " did he propose to take 
Noll himself into the plot ? That were a rare jest 
indeed!" 

" It has been a good jest for us, any way," re- 
marked Markham. " He returned in half an hour 
or so with the order, which, as you saw, cleared the 
prison, not only of the Roundhead who had been 
Jet to guard you, but of the sentinel outside also. 
Fhe same order procured us the horses likewise. 
Jew he got it, I can no more conjecture than can 
:uthbert." 

"All is well that ends well," said Hugh. "Yet 
-not to be unthankful — I would he had been 
nabled to provide us with fresher cattle. The 
east which my father bestrides is well-nigh 
Khausted already; and we have still eight or 
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ten miles to go. Were it not better, father," 
he continued, "that you should give me your 
horse and take mine instead ? It may carry my 
weight to the end of our journey, but certainly not 
yours." 

The change was made, and the fugitives re- 
commenced their journey with all the speed they 
could command. In another hour, they had 
reached a range of high limestone rocks, through 
which a steep and narrow path was the only 
passage. Here they were compelled to proceed 
in single file, and at a foot pace. At the top 
they paused for a few moments, to take breath, 
before commencing the descent on the other 
side. Beneath them stretched a wide range of 
woodland country, bordering the estuary of the 
Severn, which lay at a distance of something less 
than a mile. 

" Yonder rides our vessel," said Cuthbert, point- 
ing to a schooner which lay at anchor, as near 
the shore as she could approach. " The Flower 
of Bristoly, they call her; and she is rightly 
named, for not a vessel from that port can sail 
like her." 

"Where is Hugh.?" inquired Cicely, as the 
whole party prepared again to set forward. 
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" He is just behind," said Cuthbert. " He bade 
le say he would follow, with what speed he could ; 
id that we had better push on, and get all in 
adiness for putting to sea. If he had not come 
p by the time all the rest of the party were 
ti board, we were to fire a gun, as a signal to 
im. 

" It is all that plaguey beast of his," said Lyd- 
>rd "I am half sorry I exchanged with him. 
''et the lad is right, too. Waiting would lose time 
Dr all, and benefit none. We had better press 
Drward, though this sharp descent requires wary 
iding." 

Meanwhile Hugh had found the horse on which 
le was now mounted fail more and more with 
very mile of the way, until it became impossible 
3 keep pace with his companions. At last, just 
s he had surmounted the rocky path before 
escribed, the animal came to a dead stop, and 
either force nor persuasion could urge it a yard 
arther. Hugh was compelled to dismount, and 
ras preparing to pursue the remainder of his 
oumey on foot, when his ear suddenly caught the 
laying of a hound, apparently not a quarter of a 
iiile distant. For a moment he gave himself 
3ver to despair. "My father, my father!" he 
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exclaimed ; " he will be taken after all." But the 
feeling soon passed away. He had been trained 
in a school which had taught him readiness of wit 
and firmness of nerve under all emergencies. He 
threw a rapid glance after his party. They were 
scarcely two hundred yards distant, riding leisurely 
down the descent, nor could their weary horses 
have been urged to any great exertion. If the 
pursuers were permitted to follow without interrup- 
tion, they must inevitably overtake the fugitives. 
But it might be possible to delay them sufficiently 
long to prevent the capture ; and this he resolved, 
at whatever risk, to attempt. Rapidly collecting a 
dozen or so of large stones, which lay scattered 
on all sides, he piled them one above another in 
the narrowest part of the rocky path, so as to form 
a rude barricade some three feet high. He then 
stripped the heavy saddle from his horse's back, 
and laid it on the uppermost of the stones, taking 
up his own position behind it. He had scarcely 
accomplished his task, when the hound came in 
sight, bounding along at its slouching gallop. 
Walters and Rumbold followed at a distance of 
about fifty yards, with the rest of the soldiers still 
further in the rear. Hugh crouched down, levelling - 
his musket across the hollow of his saddle, and as 
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soon as the dog was within range^ drew the 
trigger. The animal uttered one deep yell, sprang 
high into the air, and fell dead on the pathway. 
Reloading without a moment's delay, the gallant 
lad resumed his position ; while the pursuers 
reined in their horses in sudden surprise. 

" It is young Lydford," cried Rumbold. " I 
knew the cut and colour of his dress. And yonder 
is my horse, which he has stolen. Doubtless the 
others are but a little in advance of us." 

" Fire on him ! seize him ! " shouted Walters ; 
"five crowns of gold beyond what I have already 
promised, to the man who takes him." 

The men hesitated. Hugh's courage and cool- 
ness were well known, and he had already proved 
that his aim was a deadly one. Presently, how- 
ever, Rumbold dismounted. 

" I am scarce disposed to attempt yonder 
ascent," he said; "for a bullet in my brain would, 
m all likelihood, be my reward. But I will try to 
Creep round the projecting point there, and reach 
the cover of the wood beyond. I shall then have 
him in the rear." 

The spot which he pointed out was a crag 
Ijang about twenty yards to the right of the path, 
where the limestone rock sank precipitously down 
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to an unknown depth. Along its face, which was 
broken only by a few projections, grew some 
creeping shrubs, and at the further end a large 
oak-tree leaned over the abyss. Stripping off his 
heavy boots and gloves, Rumbold crept along under 
cover of the rocks till he reached the precipice, 
and then grasping the shrubs with a firm hand, 
commenced the dangerous passage. His comrades 
watched him with breathless anxiety as he moved 
along the almost level surface with the adroitness 
and hardihood which were his characteristic 
qualities. He attained the further side; he 
grasped the nearest branch of the oak ; in another 
second he would have reached its shelter in safety. 
But his adversary was on the alert, with a reso- 
lution and steadiness of nerve which equalled his 
own. For one moment his person was exposed, as 
he emerged from the cover of the rock, and that 
moment decided the issue. As the sun flashed 
upon the steel cap and corslet, the report of Hugh's 
gun was heard ; and Rumbold, mortally wounded, 
fell, without an attempt to save himself, into the 
abyss beneath him. His companions could hear 
the crashing of his body through the foliage 
of the trees, and the dull heavy shock which 
followed. 
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" Rush on him, before he has time to load 
;ain," exclaimed Walters, undaunted by the 
tastrophe. "You have him now. Ten crowns, 
stead of five, to the man who attempts it. 
Dwards!" he shouted, as he glanced round at 
eir faces of dismay, " will you let yourselves be 
ifSed thus by a boy ? or must I myself show 
>u the way ? " 

As he spoke, he plunged spurs into his horse, 
id urged him at full speed up the ascent, intend- 
ig to overleap or dash down the barrier. Hugh 
ropped his empty musket, and seizing the pistol 
hich hung at his belt, fired it full in Walters*s 
Lce. The plunging of the charger distracted his 
im, and the shot took effect, not on the rider, but 
le steed. Horse and man, however, came to 
le ground together, effectually blocking up 
le narrow passage. At the same moment the 
►und of a cannon-shot came booming over the 
aters of the Severn. It was the signal-gun at 
st! 

With a cry of joy, Hugh flung away his weapon 
id dashed headlong down the pathway to the 
ver. He had surmounted more than half the 
istance, before the Roundheads could clear the 
)ad of the carcase of the horse, and help their 
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leader, who was sorely bruised, but not disabled, 
by the fall, to a fresh steed. Then they followed, 
sparing neither whip nor spur, and regardless of 
the dangers of the descent Far in advance of 
his men rode Walters at a furious gallop, like the 
wild huntsman of the German legend, forgetting 
wounds and fatigue alike in the fierce excitement 
of the pursuit. But his exertions were all in vain ! 
Hugh reached the waterside, where Cuthbert and 
Markham were waiting for him with the boat. 
He bounded into it, and pushed from the shore. 
The rowers plied their oars, and had reached the 
vessel's side before the Puritan could attain the 
bank — firing his petronel after the fugitives, and 
idly calling upon them, in his fury, to return. He 
would still have continued the chase had there 
been any vessel at hand, in which it could have 
been attempted. But the schooner rode alone 
upon the blue waters ; and he felt that, for once, 
his schemes were baffled. He watched the gallant 
little craft as she lifted her anchor and swung 
round to the wind. 

On the deck stood Lydford, with his wife and 
children at his side — his grey head bare, as he 
raised his hat, and returned audible thanks, with 
the fearless reverence of those days, for his deliver- 
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ice. Then the sails were spread and filled 
y the favouring wind; and away sped the 
^lower of Bristol^ light and graceful as a swan, 
own the waters of the Severn. Walters still 
*tained his position, until she became a mere dot 
gainst the verge of the horizon and was finally 
>st to sight Then, remounting his horse, he rode 
lowly and sullenly away. 



THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. 

REVIOUSLY to the growth of the great 

commercial towns, during the latter part 

of the eighteenth century, the city of 

n was one of the largest and most im- 

in England. Extensive manufactories of 

I fabrics had enriched its principal citizens ; 

he unrivalled fertility of the surrounding 

^ supplied in abundance the means of sub- 

j to its poorer inhabitants. For miles and 

n every direction, corn-field and orchard 

5ture-land succeeded each other in bountiful 

Dn ; varied occasionally by wooded slopes, 

which would peep the quaint gables of an 

Ihan mansion, or the peaceful spire of a 

church. The town itself, the centre of this 

garden, was handsome and picturesque. 

ister and Castle were accounted masterly 
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specimens of Gothic art; and monuments of 
greater antiquity, dating back to early Norman 
and Saxon times, were interspersed with the more 
modem buildings. 

Th6 growing importance of the place had befen 
recognized by Charles I.; who, soon a;fter his 
accession, granted it a Charter. But the citizens 
showed little gratitude for the gift On the 
breaking out of the Qvil War they espoused 
the popular side; and, aided by a garrison under 
Colonel Blake, sustained a siege with such success 
that Goring, though supported by ten thi^^pi^ 
RoyalistSi was at length compelled to nfibMr^^ll 
They suffered hea^ly for their disloyalt}^, wli«^^ 
Stuafts regained their power. Their Charter was 
annulled ; the walls and the moat, which had offered 
a too successful resistance to the Royal forces, were 
demolished and filled up. As a natural conse- 
quence of this severity, the reigning family became 
more unpopular than ever with the citizens of 
Taunton. Charles II. indeed, was too easy- 
tempered a monarch to provoke active dislike, 
even among those to whom his principles and 
morals were alike distasteful. But no sooner had 
his brother James succeeded to the throne than the 
hostility, which had so long smouldered in secret^ 
burst forth into flame. If there was no open re- 
sjstance to his authority, it was mainly because no 
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favourable opportunity for displaying it had as 
yet presented itself. The news, which spread like 
wild-fire through the country during the month 
of May, 1685, that Monmouth, the darling of the 
people, and the reputed champion of the Pro- 
testant cause, had publicly asserted his right to 
the crown of England, and was about to support 
his claim by force of arms, awoke an enthusiasm 
which it is difficult for later generations to under- 
stand. An idea was widely spread among the 
people that James's apostasy, as it was termed, 
from the Church of England had forfeited his right 
of succession to the throne ; and Monmouth, the 
eldest son of the late king, born (as he affirmed) 
in wedlock, or at least declared legitimate by his 
father, was in their estimation the rightful heir. 
Secret meetings were held ; promises of support 
freely tendered; preparations made for the re- 
ception of the Duke, with scarcely an attempt at 
concealment. On the morning of the i8th of June 
the town presented an animated spectacle. Shops 
were closed, business suspended ; the whole popu- 
lation was abroad in the streets. The doors and 
windows were everywhere festooned with flowers: 
On most of the principal mansions a flag was 
hoisted. In the market-place, a standard em- 
blazoned with the royal arms had been set up, 
and a bevy of girls was assembled round it, 
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dressed in white and wearing Monmouth's favours. 
Intermingled witli the throng of shopkeepers and 
arttzans appeared groups of horsemen, whose 
reeking horses and dresses powdered with dust 
showed that they had ridden in from some con- 
sidecable distance. Every hat was decorated with 
a sprig of green, and every face wore the same 
look of eager and joyful expectation. 

" It is certain — the good neivs is certain," said 
an- dderly man, whose upright figure, notwith- 
standing his weight of years, showed that lie had 
served as a soldier in his youth. " Albemarle and 
the king's troops have fled before him. He has 
a thousand horse already ; and as for foot soldiers, 
the recruits come in so fast, they say, that he 
eannot find arms to supply them." 

" Our fair city shall furnish him with a goodly 
store," remarked a bystander, a cutler by trade ; 
" not a blade in my shop shall go for any other 
purpose than to arm his soldiers." 

" I have some dozens of muskets at his com- 
mand," cried a gunsmith. 

" And Joel Scroggs and I will forge him 
pike-heads," added a smith, " which will be 
enough " 

" Enough to drive the butcher Kirke and hi ; 
accursed ' lambs' into the Bristol Channel, if they 
venture here," brokein another. 
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" Huzza for the good Duke \ '^ burst out a storm 
of v^cesw 

'• The good Duke and the Protestant succession," 
suggested a Calvinist minister. 

* The good Duke and the restoration of our 
Qu»ter/ which the late king robbed us of/' added 
a craftsman. 

" The good Duke, and luck to his winsome face," 
screaioied a serving wench. " All the women are 
on his side, let the men take what part they 
inayr' 

•* Monmouth for ever, and down with all fo- 
'Oigners; Papists, and tyrants," roared the crowd, 
^ose enthusiasm was now fully awakened. 

"Ye say well, friends." remarked an officer 
iVearing a cavalry uniform, who had been carefully 
Vatching the demeanour of the crowd. " Ye say 
Veil. We have this day to choose whether we 
vili yield to the slave of an Italian priest and 
:he tool of a foreign king, all that our fathers 
ought and died to secure for us ; or whether we 
;vill compel our rulers, as they did, to respect the 
rights of English citizens. The Duke, who yester- 
day sent me forward to apprise you that he will 
be present in the ancient city of Taunton this day, 
by the hour of noon at latest — the Duke, I say, 
will indeed rejoice to receive the loyal welcome ye 
have prepared for him. If all the cities of the 
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West rally to his standard as ye have done this 
day, there will be little doubt of the success of his 
esterprise. Scarce one of our neighbours, as I 
leani, is absent from the muster, and all who arc 
liere preset are of one purpose and resolve." 

He spoke somewhat loudly, directing his glance 
at the same time towards a young man wearing a 
handsome riding-suit, and mounted on a horse of 
great ^mmetry and power, who was conversing 
with another youth of his own rank at a little 
distance. The former was one of the few who did 
not cariy in his cap the green spray, by which the 
partisans of Monmoutli were distinguished ; and 
his handsome features wore an expression of 
anxiety mingled with dissatisfaction, which, con- 
trasted strongly with the countenances by which 
he was surrounded. 

" A fair morrow to you, Master TrafTord," con- 
tinued the speaker, addressing the horseman in a 
tone which had the effect of attracting the attention 
of the bystanders. " I was saying that I rejoice to 
behold you here present among the faithful sup- 
porters of the good cause. His Highness — I trust 
soon to say his Majesty — will gladly enrol amoi^ 
his supporters the noble master of Coombe 
Royal." 

" I return your greeting, Colonel Godwin," an- 
swered Trafford, calmly. " I trust I shall ever be 
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less than yourself, a supporter of the 
ise, and the rightful occupant of the 
hosoever he may bq." 
there can be no doubt on that subject," 
Godwin, " not, at least, among any here 
We are assembled to welcome James, 

Monmouth, as our liege lord and 
. Whosoever is here for any other pur- 
traitor and a spy. Is it not so, Master 

Dwd, whose notice had now been directed 
jrson addressed, perceiving that he did 
the badge of the popular favourite, began 
f more closely round him, their faces, 
an their gestures, threatening mischief, 
ng man's features assumed a look of 
as he noticed their demeanour, and he 
it to return a haughty answer to his 
r, when the youth v/ith whom he had 
/■ersing interposed. 
Master Ralph," he said, " these are not 
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ill 
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is here to-day as the acknowledged adherent of 
the Duke of Monmouth," said Godwin. " I rejoice 
to hear it, Master Morville, and do not question 
your guarantee. But see who conies hither/' he 
pursued, directing the attention of the bystanders 
to a horseman, who was riding at full speed along 
the road which led from Exeter. " Yonder comes 
one of the Duke's aid-de-camps, doubtless to 
announce his immediate arrival. He has ridden 
fast ; but the unabated strength of his steed shows 
that he cannot have come from far." 

He had scarcely finished speaking; before an 
officer, wearing a militia uniform of red and yellow, 
galloped into the town, only drawing rein when he 
had reached the market-place. He was instantly 
surrounded by a throng of eager inquirers, and 
the news flew rapidly from lip to lip that Mon- 
mouth was scarcely two miles from the town, and 
even now the helmets of his advanced guard 
might be discerned from the tower of St. Mary's 
church. Meanwhile, the young man, who had been 
addressed as Morville, laid his hand on Trafford's 
bridle-rein, and tried to induce him to quit the 
market-place. 

" Come away, Rupert," he said, in a low tone ; 
** what signify the words of a knave like that } 
You have already run a most unwise hazard in 
showing yourself here to-day. If you provoke 
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r of the mob further, you will hardly 
thout severe handling— r-it maybe, without 
»f life." 

th of Rupert's age, a forester or keeper 

ly, who had been standing close by, 

/• watching what passed, now stepped 

adding his entreaties to those of Mr. 

:er Claude is right, sir," he said ; " the ale 
cider are getting the upper hand with 
ows already.* If your honour waits till 
th*s soldiers enter the town, we shall 
e off without broken heads, or perhaps 

rd submitted, though reluctantly, to the 
violence of his companions. 

mean kindly, Claude," he said, "and I 
)u. But I can ill bear to seem to sail thus 
Ise colours, or retreat before a base rabble^ 
le first flash of a sabre will scatter like the 
the road. Claude, Claude, my friend, it 
e that you mean to ally yourself with, 
hese ! " 

e further out of earshot, and we will speak 

subject," returned Morville. " If the: 

IS you term them, chanced to overhear 

u might And them more formidable 

than you appear to suppose" 
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He walked on in silence, leading his compamoii^i 
horse, until they reached a turn in the road, and 
were screened from observation by a bank of 
foli^e. 

^ We may converse without risk at this distance 
from the crowd/' he said ; ^ that is, until Monmouth 
and his followers are close at hand ^ Leonard," 
he continued, turning to the youth before-men- 
tioned, '^ do thou keep watch at the comer of the 
road yonder, and warn us when the Duke's van- 
guard is at hand And now, Rupert, I am willing 
to hear what you desire to say, though I doubt 
not I already know it You would fain dissuade 
me from taking up arms in the Duke's behalf, 
though you know that my heart and my pledged 
word are both with him/' 

"I would indeed, Claude/' returned his friend. 
'''I have ridden in from Coombe Royal in the 
hope that you would hearken to me, before you 
were irrevocably committed to this enterprise. 
You are my earliest friend ; we have been play- 
mates from our childhood, and I had hopes that 
we should be yet more nearly allied I cannot 
bear that we should be estranged — nay, meet as 
open enemies — as I fear may be the case." 

"I will never be your enemy, Rupert, still less 

your sister's. But is there any need even for 

^nominal hostility ? I am indeed bound to the 
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of Monmouth, by ties which honour and 
ide alike forbid me to break. You know 
hen I served under him in Scotland, a raw 
nfriended lad, five or six years ago, and 
al Dalziel would have had me shot by a 
martial, because I would not carry out one 

ruthless butcheries " 

have heard the tale, if I mistake not," 

Rupert ^ You suffered a woman to 

% whom he had ordered to be shot, did 

lot ? " 

es ; for sheltering her only son, a non-con- 

\t preacher. She would not tell where he 

> be found ; and Dalziel gave orders by his 

:-camp, that she was to be put to death on 

lot, if she persisted in her refusal." 

nd the Duke, as commander-in-chief, an- 

l the sentence of the court martial ?" 

ot that only. He restored me to my 

ental rank, though he knew well that by 

>ing he incurred the enmity of the most 
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Trafford, "and have discussed it tx>6 often 
already, to allow of any hope that we should 
'agree about it now. I hold that allegiance to 
an hereditary sovereign is the most sacred obli- 
gation which can exist, save that only which a 
man owes to Heaven itself. This was the ancient 
faith of England, before Anabaptists and Levellers 
taught her a different, but scarcely, I think, a wiser 
belief. No vow, then, could ever bind me to lift 
my hand against my lawful king, let it have been 
ever so solemnly sworn. Nor will I do so, happen 
what may !" 

" But you need not lift your hand on his side,*' 
iitged the other ; "you do not now bear his com- 
mission. You will break fio oath by leaving his 
cause to be upheld by his own soldiers. Let it be 
so, Rupert, I implore you ! " 

"I shall not take up arms, unless I receive a 
notice from Whitehall, that the king needs my 
service. But I should be the first of my race 
that hung back at the call of his monarch, were I 
to refuse, when so summoned to the field. I could 
not but obey it : and mark me, Claude, if we do 
find ourselves arrayed as open enemies — deeply as 
it may grieve us both — duty must be paramount 
over every private feeling. It must be either 
* Friend or Foe.' We cannot be both." 

" I cannot gainsay it " answered Morville, sadly. 
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'And your sister, Rupert — ^will she also become 
my enemy ? Will she, too, account it her duty to 
give me up to death as a traitor — as it seems you 
and I must give up, each the other, if the fortune 
of war should prove untoward ?" 

" My sister must answer for herself," said 
Rupert. " She is free to pursue whatever course 
she judges most befitting her own honour." 

** You are generous," said Morville ; " I could 
not hope for more from you. As soon as I am 
free to do so— to-morrow, if possible, I will ride to 
^oombe Royal, and plead my cause with Eveleen 
in my own person." 

" Be it so," said Trafford. " There is one more 
thing I would say before I bid you farewell. I would 
charge you to beware of that man — my kinsman, 
I regret to say — Ralph Godwin. He hates me, as 
you know. Scarce half an hour ago, he tried to 
excite the rabble to my hurt, if not my death. 
But the hatred he bears you is deeper, though it 
may be better disguised." 

" Indeed," said Morville, surprised ; " and where- 
fore should he regard me with enmity ? I know 
the story of his duel with you, and he is not the 
man to forget his discomfiture. Doubtless, also, 
he would rejoice if you and Eveleen, who stand 
between him and his succession to Coombe Royal 
were removed from his path. A gambler and 
%^ C 
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spendthrift, such as he is, is scarcely likely to feel 
otherwise ? But I — I have done him no hurt, nor 
would my death in any way advantage hiin." 

"Aye, but you have done him hurt, though you 
know it not. Hark you ! The cause commonly 
alleged for our encounter— a dispute on the race- 
ground — was but a blind. The true cause of 
quarrel was, that Eveleen had rejected his suit" 

" Eveleen ! Godwin a suitor for Eveleen's hand 1 
Surely you are in error, TrafTord!" 

"I am scarce likely to be st^ seeing it. was 
through me that Eveleen's refusal was conveyed. 
Not once, nor twice, but three times, did he urg^ 
it, with a vehemence which would brook no denial. 
At our last interview he so far forgot his usual 
caution as to declare, with all the passionate fury 
which lies hidden beneath his customary self- 
command, that he would pursue to the death any 
one whose suit Eveleen might prefer to his. I 
thought he had left England for ever, or I would 
have warned you before. His reappearance in the 
streets of Taunton to-day bodes no good, be sure, 
either to you or me." 

He would have continued, but at this moment 
their attention was distracted by a tremendous 
shout from the multitude; and at the same 
moment Leonard Homer came hurrying down 
the lane, with the news that Monmouth himself 
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entering the town, and making his way 
Ltgh the crowded streets to the market-place. 
re was no time to add more. With a warm 
&ure qS, the hand the young men parted — 
ert followed by Leonard, riding off at speed 
le direction of Langport ; and Claude forcing 
way; as well as he was able through the 
s of spectators, to witness the reception of 

yx>ung adventurer by the magistrates of 
nton. 

was a brilliant spectacle which met his eye, 
a he at length regained the place assigned 
in the pageant of the day. In the centre of 
throng appeared the Duke himself, splen- 
yr accoutred, and mounted on a gallant war- 
e, which he managed with the grace of a 
tised cavalier. The bright sunshine lit up his 
form and noble features, as he bowed again 
again in response to the acclamations of the 
5le, till the plume in his hat mingled with the 
e of his charger. Lord Grey of Werke, to 
m the command of the cavalry had been 
ped, rode on his right hand, and on his left 
sated Ferguson, the prime mover of the re- 
on. Wade, Matthews, Holms, Buyse, and 
r distinguished officers, followed immediately 
nd.. Presently order was sufficiently restored 
llow the arrangements for the day to be pro- 

C 2 M 
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ceeded with. The throng in front of the Duke 
parted to the right and left, so as to allow the 
procession which had been formed in the centre 
of the market-place to move forward. Twenty- 
young maidens, chosen for their beauty and good 
birth, led the way, those in front scattering flowers 
in the path by which the hero of the day was to 
advance ; those behind carrying a stand of colours, 
on which the Royal arms of England had been 
embroidered by their own hands. The leader of 
the party bent her knee as she presented the two 
gifts, which had been considered as the most fitting 
to accompany the presentation of the colours, a 
naked sword, and a small but richly-ornamented 
Bible. The Duke bent forward and received 
them with the graceful ease for which he was 
conspicuous. 

" With the sword," he said, " I will defend the 
truths which the book contains, and will seal them, 
if needful, with my blood." 

When the shouts with which these words were 
welcomed had at length subsided, Monmouth 
removed the plumed cap which he had hitherto 
worn, and rode forward into the void space from 
which the maiden had now retired. 

" Citizens of Taunton," he said, " my friends and 
supporters, I thank you for the loyal welcome ye 
have given me this day. Ye know that I come 
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mine own personal benefit, but to deliver 
rom the yoke of a Popish tyrant and 
sor, which you have found it impossible to 
. A long series of crimes — the least of 
would render him unfit to rule over a free 
ilightened people — have already excluded 
Duke of York from the throne, in the judg- 
)f all pious and God-fearing men. It was 
1 and his minions that the city of London 
*ll-nigh burnt to the ground, and the lives 
roperties of thousands of innocent citizens 
destroyed. It was by his hand that Sir 
idbury Godfrey was strangled, and the Earl 
2X slaughtered. Since his usurpation of the 
he hath openly set up Popish idols, hath 
id the seat of justice by thrusting into it his 
ired and unworthy minions, and hath levied 
:ontrary to law at his own arbitrary pleasure, 
all, it was by him, and him only, that the 
Dvereign of these realms, my loved and 
red father, was foully and barbarously mur- 
poison having been administered by his 
iral brother, as the reports of the physicians 
xamined the corpse do testify. Judge ye 
IX such a man as this be fit to rule. For mc 
prepared — God being my helper — to strive 
lie death to remove this hideous evil from 
id, and defend the laws and the religion of 
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tbe English people. Nor let an}r think tiiat ^ 
espousing my cause they are lendti^ their aid to 
an usurper. I know that it hath been sai4 t^t 
my fadier did not unite lumself in lawful wedlock 
with mine honoured mother. But I here pit>- 
nounce sudi report to be a foul calumny^ and w^l 
produce sudi clear proof of my legitimacy as is^ll 
sat&iy all just and honourable men. 
I caU oit |mrmll to aid me in this my eht< 
restore to ine the lawful tights wha!eof I 
deprived, and drive murder, Popery, and <^ifes^ 
^on from the high pkc«^ in whi(& they Wt Woiw 
so unwortMy enthroned.'' 

A shout louder than any which preaeded it 
greeted the close of Monmouth's speech ; and 
then the Duke, dismounting from his horse, fol- 
lowed the magistrates of the city to the princely 
lodgingps which had been provided for him ; wh^Ie 
the crowd, fraternizing with the newly-enlisted 
soldiers, drank health after health in foaming cider 
to the success of the cause, until night at length 
put an end to the protracted orgie. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

COOMBE ROYAL. 

|T was the third day after the triumphal 
reception of the Duke of Monmouth at 
Taunton, when a troop of cavalry rudely 
armed, and riding horses which had evidently 
been taken from the plough to serve the purpose 
of chargers, were threading their way through a 
bye*lane to the north-west of the old cathedral 
city of Wells. Two officers rode at the head of 
the column, sufficiently far in advance of the 
others to allow them to converge together without 
fear of being overheard. One of them wore the 
uniform of a colonel in Lord Grey's division, and 
was the person mentioned in the last chapter as 
Ralph Godwin. The other bore no higher rank 
than that of a junior officer belonging to the same 
regiment ; but, from the familiarity with which the 
t;:e two addressed one another, it was evident that 
there was some more intimate bond of connection 
between them, than that of service in the same 
corps. 

' You have seen them again then," said the last- 
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mentioned of the riders, lowering his voice to a 
whisper, notwithstanding the distance from the 
soldiers, " and arranged everything clearly with . 
them ? " 

" I have seen them both," replied Godwin ; 
" Sunderland early yesterday morning, Jefferies 
on the previous evening. I was returning from the 
interview when I met you half an hour aga*^ 

** And what say they, aiid what says the' court 
and the city^ to the Duke's reception in these 
parts?" 

''What Sunderland says you know already. 
Master Hendon, and with tolerable certainty. 
He has now satisfied himself that the enterprise 
will fail, and consequently has renounced the idea 
of holding further communication with Monmouth. 
All the knowledge he possessed of the Duke's 
designs he has disclosed to James, with whom he 
stands higher in favour than ever." 

" Doubtless ; and the Londoners and the King, 
what do they think ? " 

" For the Londoners — Monmouth has many 
friends among the flat-caps. Some thousands, it 
is said, have enrolled themselves among his sup- 
porters ; but they deem it prudent to make no 
demonstration of their affection — for the present, 
at all events, — ^wherein they are wise. Harry 
Danvers, who professed himself their leader, has 
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backed out altogether, wherein he is wiser stilL 
As for the King, though he is no coward, what- 
ever Sunderland may be, he is vengeably fright- 
ened, not knowing, as I judge, how far his son-in- 
law, the Prince of Orange, may be implicated." 

"But you have seen Sunderland and Jefferies 
you say, and arranged everything satisfactorily 
with them?" resumed Hendon. 

Godwin turned in his saddle, and looked hard 
at his questioner. 

"This is the second time you have asked me 
that question, Marmaduke Hendon," he said. " I 
am not generally, methinks, accounted so dull of 
understanding, as you seem to suppose !" 

" Nay, I doubt not your wit," returned Hendon*^ 
"But I have heard somewhat both of Lord 
Sunderland and the Chief Justice, from those 
who have had dealings with them, and they 
report that Beelzebub himself were scarce a 
match for them, and especially for Jefferies, in 
wrath or cunning." 

" Content you, sir," returned Ralph, "Jefferies 
and I are not acquaintances of yesterday. We 
knew each other years ago, when he was but a 
law student, newly come to London — poor as any 
church mouse, yet loving good liquor like any 
church dignitary. Many is the carouse we have 
had together in the taverns of St. Giles's, where 
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my purse defrayed the reckoning. He has not ' 
utterly lost the recollection of old kindness ; and 
in any case he has learned me too well, to seek 
to overreadi me." 

''And what are our instructicMis ?" said Hendon. 
*" Are we to continue to supply information of the 
Duke's movements through the same channels as 
before, to Lord Sunderland, or to Churchill ; who, 
report says» is advancing with his raiment from 
London ? " 

" We are to send the reports to Sunderland, as 
heretofore," replied Ralph. "As for communica- 
tions with the King's, forces, we are to be guided 
by our discretion. If we enter on any such, it 
had better be with my old camarado, Percy Kirke. 
Thus far our services are warmly approved ; nor 
need we doubt that they will be amply rewarded. 
But what, I would ask you in return, has passed 
in the camp since my absence ?" 

" Not much," said Hendon ; " a great many 
volunteers have offered their services ; but as they 
knew nought of soldiering, and had withal no 
arms to soldier with, even had they 'learned the 
trade, they are no great acquisition to our camp. 
The Duke, however, by way of doing something, 
was yesterday morning publicly proclaimed king 
by the title of * James the Second ; * and has 
offered more money than I judge he has by him, 
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or is like to have, to any one who will deliver 
his namesake alive or dead, into his hands." 

"How," exclaimed Godwin, "Monmouth pro- 
claimed King, and a price 'set on King James's 
head?" 

" Even so," returned Marmaduke. " It was but 
requiting the King in kind. He had offered 
j^S,ocx> for Monmouth's head. Monmouth could 
not do less by him." . 

" It may be a good jest for thee," said Ralph, 
" but it is none for him. There goes the last faint 
spark of hope for the success of this attempt *^ I 
will forfeit my head, if this is not Ferguson's 
doing. He is resolved that the enterprise shall 
fail, that is certain, let his motives be what they 
may." 

"He is a traitor — another Judas!" exclaimed 
Marmaduke, " thus to lure to his ruin the master 
who trusted him! Yet for the matter of that, 
what are you and I, Ralph Godwin, who have 
helped him, and other more highly titled traitors 
to do it ? A man must live, and all honest ways of 
living are closed to those, who like us, have forfeited 
the good word of the world. Even our present em- 
ployment, I suppose, is better than the prison or 
the galleys, and we have no other choice. But 
when I remember what I once was, and what I 
am now — by Heavens there are times, when I feel 
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sorely tempted to draw my own dagger across my 
throat, and make an end of everything." 

Godwin's lip curled contemptuously, as he 
listened to this expression of his companion's 
sentiments, to which he sometimes, though rarely, 
gave vent 

*' These thoughts come somewhat late," he ob- 
served coldly, ''and after all it was Monmouth's 
own vanity, rather than any persuasions, either of 
my Lord Sunderland's or our own, which induced 
him to embark on this enterprise. But for his 
otVn extravagant estimate of the affection which 
Englishmen entertained for him, even Ferguson 
could never have gained the influence he possesses 
over him." 

" He has the Duke's ear now, at all events," 
observed Marmaduke, " and makes no sparing use 
of his privilege. He has persuaded him to send 
messengers to such of the neighbouring gentry as 
he fancies favourable to his cause, requiring them 
on their allegiance to join his standard, as well as 
furnish arms, supplies, and such recruits as they 
can equip, for his service. My mission to-day to 
Master Trafford of Coombe Royal was of his 
devising, I will be sworn. I reckon little will 
come of it but a long ride and a short answer. 
But that is Ferguson's affair, not mine." 

" And wherefore should not such a message be 
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sent ?" asked Godwin, afTecting surprise. " Master 
Trafford was among those who were present to 
welcome the Duke at Taunton on the i8th. I 
myself saw him there. His name was on the list 
alsos, if I mistake not, which I handed to my Lord 
Sunderland, of the avowed adherents of the Duke 
in these parts. Doubtless Master Trafford will 
comiply with the summons.'' 

"You should know more than I do of the 
matter/' returned Hendon ; " but Master Trafford's 
neighbours affirm him to be as rank a Tory as 
Ormpnd or Claverhouse himself, and make merry 
at this supposed adherence to the 'good cause,' 
as our friends call it. For my part, I rather judged 
that the order to take by force such arms, horses, 
and provender as we can lay our hands on, xvi 
event of Master TrafTord's refusing to surrender 
them of free goodwill, wherewith my message is 
supplemented— contains the real cue to the day's 
proceedings." 

" Ha! say you so ? And what may be your orders, 
or rather I should say mine — for having joined you, 
though accidentally, it would be proper that I 
should assume the command of the party — ^What 
are my instructions as regards Master Rupert and 
his followers, if they should prove contumacious ?'* 

" I have no orders on that head," replied Mar- 
maduke ; " but it is scarce likely that he will be 
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unwise enough to offer violent resistance to an 
armed force like ours. Should his contumacy go 
no further than suUen looks and ungracious words^ 
I conceive no notice should be taken of them, it 
being the Duke's desire to avoid giving offence to 
the neighbours as much as possible." 

^ It b welL I understand," said Grodwin ; ^he is 
to be dealt with civilly if he offers no open oppo- 
sition ; but if he does, the consequences must rest 
with himself. And now methinks the time has 
arrived to take the necessary steps for surrounding 
the house, and preventing the escape of the in- 
mates. We are now within a quarter of a mile 
of the entrance-^te. If we approach nearer in a 
body, we shall in all likelihood be seen from the- 
windows ; and from what you report of Rupert 
Trafford, it is likely he may be unwilling to en- 
counter us. The men must scatter themselves at 
intervals of two or three hundred yards, and all 
approach the house together, taking care that na 
one slips out between them," 

The orders were given, and the soldiers obeyed 
them in silence, gradually forming and drawing 
closer their cordon round the house, unperceived 
by the inmates, till they rejoined one another 
on the smooth green sward encompassing the 
mansion. 

Coombe Royal was an ancient and venerable 
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structure, the greater part of which had been built 
in the days of the early Plantagenets, though there 
were some additions which had been made in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. It was well 
situated on the rise of a hill, commanding a 
prospect of richly-varied country, the picturesque 
eminence of Glastonbury Tor forming one of the 
most conspicuous objects in the middle distance. 
The Traffords, to whom it had belonged from the 
time of the Conquest, had adhered to the ancient 
fsuth during the reigns of the Tudor sovereigns, 
and had more than once incurred their displeasure 
by refusing to conform to the Church of England. 
But Everard Trafford, the grandfather of the present 
owner, had been so greatly startled by the Popish 
plot, and the terms which the family Confessor had 
used respecting it, that he forthwith dismissed the 
latter from his household, and, refusing to receive 
another Confessor in his room, betook himself to 
the parish church and the teaching of the reverend 
vicar. As this occurred while his children were 
yet in their infancy, they, and their descendants 
after them, were bred up as members of the 
Anglican Church ; and, as was tolerably sure to * 
be the case under such circumstances, with a 
rooted dislike to the doctrines of Rome. High 
Tory as Rupert Trafford was, the defection of the 
Duke of York from the Reformed faith, and his 

i 
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adoption of tenets which Rupert had been taught 
to believe utterly corrupt, caused him many qualms 
of conscience before he could acquiesce in his 
peaceable succession to the throne. As it was, 
lie contented himself with throwing up the com- 
mission in the Guards, which he had held during 
the last few years of Charles's reign ; and returned 
to Coombe Royal, resolving to shun courts and 
courtiers, until a more satisfactory state of things 
should have succeeded to the present. When the 
news of Monmouth's rising was received, he had 
hesitated as to the course which it would become 
him to pursue, and at length came to a resolution 
to take no part in the scenes which were passing 
round him, unlesls directly called upon to do so. 
Not greatly to his satisfaction, he received on the 
second day after his expedition to Taunton, a 
letter informing him that the King was anxious to 
obtain his services, and had nominated him to a 
captaincy in Colonel Kirke's regiment ; which was 
then in London, but on the point of marching for 
the Western counties. Rupert felt that he could 
not, as a loyal soldier and subject, refuse to obey 
this summons. Making the necessary preparation, 
therefore, with all the speed he could command, 
he resolved to set forth with his sister and retainers 
that afternoon, and proceed with all possible ex- 
j)edition to London. 
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The horses had been led to the door, and 
Mistress Eveleen Trafford, attired, as was the 
fashion of the day, in a masculine hat and riding- 
dress, was on the point of mounting to her saddle, 
when a sudden exclamation from one of the 
servants drew the attention of the party to the 
road leading from the entrance gate, up which 
two horsemen in uniform were seen approaching. 
Almost at the same moment the soldiers appeared, 
riding in from every point of the compass, until a 
company of twenty or so had assembled within a 
short distance of the house ; and their commanding 
officer moved forward to parley with the owner of 
the mansion. 

" It is Ralph Godwin," muttered Trafford, as 
the figure of the former came forth from under 
the shade of the limes. " I guess his errand. 
They are too many for us to offer resistance. I 
must speak him fair, little as my tongue will love 
the office." He advanced accordingly, and the 
two saluted one another. 

" Master Trafford," began Ralph, " you will 
have no difficulty in apprehending our purpose 
in visiting you to-day. His Majesty King 
James II., known heretofore as Duke of Mon- 
mouth, but now proclaimed sovereign of these 
realms, commands that you will yourself repair 
to Glastonbury, and take service in the army 
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raised for the maintenance of his claims ; and 
also that you will supply him with such weapons, 
horses, and recruits as it may be in your power to 
furnish." 

"And what if I refuse compliance?" asked 
Trafford. 

" In that case we shall proceed ourselves to 
take what is needful for, or may be useful to, the 
King's service, cautioning you at the same time to 
offer no resistance — requiring also your promise, as 
a man of honour, that you will give no information 
which may lead to the interruption of our return 
to headquarters." 

"And, once more, what if I will give no such 
promise?" inquired Rupert, in a more haughty 
tone than before, for Godwin's studied calmness 
irritated him. 

" I shall take steps forthwith to insure com- 
pliance with my demands," returned Godwin 
shortly. 

" Very well, sir," said Trafford. " You are the 
stronger party ; and it would lead to nothing but 
useless bloodshed were we to attempt to resist 
you. You must take what you will. Neither I 
nor any of my servants will interfere with you. 
But as for promises to observe secresy regarding 
your movements, I will make none such, be the 
consequences what they may." 



I 
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*The consequences will be that I cany you and 
all your party along with me as prisoners, until 
we have gone far enough on our way to be secure 
from molestation." 

** All my party? You will surely suffer my 
sister at least to go free, with such attendance as 
befits her/* 

** I can make no exceptions," returned Godwin, 
coldly. ** Your sister must share the fate of the 
others." 

"I cannot believe that such are your in- 
structions," exclaimed Rupert hotly. " The Duke 
of Monmouth is at least a gentleman, and would 
not forget what is due to a lady of birth and honour. 
Before I comply, I demand to see your orders." 

"Young man," returned Ralph "you must 
surely know that you have no title to make 
such a demand, nor will I comply with it. Yield 
up your sword and render yourself prisoner, or I 
shall order my men to use force. We are losing 
time too valuable to be wasted in this altercation." 

The cool, contemptuous tone of the reply 
seemed to sting Trafford to the quick ; as was, in 
all likelihood, the speaker's intention. He drew 
his sword, but in place of delivering it to Hendon, 
who had advanced, by his superior's directions, to 
receive it, — waved it menacingly at him, warning 
him to keep his distance. At the same moment, 
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Leonard Horner and several of the grooms sprang 
forward, as if to protect their master. Not un- 
willing to proceed to extremities, as soon as a 
plausible pretext for them had been afforded, 
Ralph gave the word to arrest the whole party. 
A scuffle ensued, lasting two or three minutes ; at 
the end of which time, Leonard and his fellow- 
servants had all been overpowered and bound, 
some two or three having received severe bruises 
in the encounter. Rupert Trafford offered a more 
determined resistance. He placed his back against 
a tree and kept his assailants at bay, wounding 
one man severely and two others slightly in the 
miUe, It was with great difficulty that Hendon 
and the others succeeded at last in mastering his 
sword and securing his person. In the course of 
the struggle a paper fell from the pocket of the 
young man's doublet, which one of the soldiers 
picked up and handed to Godwin. 

The contest being now over, and the prisoners 
secured, Ralph was on the point of ordering the 
pillage of the house, when a voice was heard 
from a short distance calling on them to forbear ; 
and the whole party, looking round, saw a troop 
belonging to another regiment in Monmouth's 
service, headed by a youth wearing a field officer's 
uniform, and advancing at a smart trot up the 
avenue. 
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" Here is some mistake," exclaimed the new 
comer. " By whose orders, and for what reason, 
have these persons been forcibly seized and 
bound?" 

" By my orders, sir, and for sufficient reasons," 
said Godwin, moving forward. " The instructions 
from headquarters are to require from the owner 
of Coombe Royal such arms, horses, and pro- 
vender as it may be in his power to remit to 
Glastonbury for the King's service. He has 
thought fit to offer resistance to the demand, 
and has thereby necessitated the measures which 
have been taken for enforcing compliance. There 
IS neither irregularity nor mistake, Major Mor- 
ville. I am too old a campaigner to commit 
either." 

"Pardon me, but there is,'* returned Morville. 
"This party must have set out in ignorance of 
the protection granted to Master Trafford, his 
family and dependents, by his Majesty, who, 
though he is aware that he cannot number 
that gentleman among his friends, has no injury 
to complain of at his hands. I have the paper 
here, which you may examine for yourself." 

" A protection for Trafford !" exclaimed Godwin. 
" It cannot be, or else his Majesty must have been 
misinformed. It is his own handwriting, sure 
enough though," he added, as he cast his eye 
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Dver the writing which Claude handed to him. 
'This is your doing then, Morville," he re- 
5umed, bursting into anger, which he could no 
.onger suppress. " Remember, you will have to 
iccount for this, as well as for all other scores 
between us, hereafter." 

" I am at all times ready to render an account 
5f my actions to any one who has a right to require 
it," answered Claude calmly. "Meanwhile, as it 
is contrary to his Majesty's commands that these 
persons should be detained in custody, I must 
request that they be set at liberty." 

He dismounted, and, drawing his sword, was 
about to cut the bonds by which Rupert was 
secured, when Godwin again interposed. 

" Wait a moment," he said ; " his Majesty's 
mandate must of course be obeyed. Mistress 
Trafford and the domestics shall at once be set 
at liberty. But as regards Captain Trafford, he is, 
I find, by this paper, which has just been taken 
from his person, an officer in the service of the 
Usurper, and as such, of course, excluded from the 
protection granted to him as a neutral person." 

" Master Trafford is not in James Stuart's 
service," exclaimed Morville. "He quitted the 
army several months ago." 

" I crave your pardon," said Godwin, who had 
now resumed the sarcastic coolness habitual with 
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him ; " but the prisoner himself will hardly deny 
the accuracy of my statement." 

"He speaks the truth, Claude," said Rupert; 
"I received the commission from Whitehall this 
morning. I did not apply for it, but it was sent 
by Royal command, in full assurance, doubtless, 
that I should without hesitation accept it." 

"But you need not do so," urged Claude 
eagerly. 

"I cannot refuse," said Trafford. " I told you 
so when we met at Taunton." 

Morville's countenance fell. He drew closer to 
his friend and spoke in a low tone, so that Grodwin 
might not overhear him. 

" I am grieved that you persist in this, Rupert, 
— not that I would keep you from following any 
course your conscience approves, — that it would 
ill become me, of all men, to attempt. But I 
would you had quitted this neighbourhood, before 
you accepted service with James. I am uneasy at 
leaving you a prisoner in Godwin's hands. He 
would not scruple to rid himself of you by any 
treachery he could practise with safety to himself ; 
and he is as crafty as he is unscrupulous." 

"He can but carry me to Bridgewater or Glaston- 
bury, or wherever Monmouth's headquarters may 
be," said Trafford, "and I shall be dealt with 
there, I presume, in accordance with the laws of 
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war. The Duke of Monmouth has ever borne the 
name of an honourable soldier." 

'■ None more so," returned Morville. " You are 
safe when once in his hands. But I dread some 
cunning device of Godwin's contriving before you 
reach headquarters. I would fain accompany you 
with my men. But my orders are to escort your 
party in safety to Bath or Bristol, as you may 
desire." 

"Ha, win you indeed undertake that? Then 
my mind will be at rest. My aunt, Lady Trem- 
lett, who lives at Bath, will receive Eveleen ; and 
the town, I hear, is strongly garrisoned for the 
King. For myself I have little fear, notwithstanding 
your forebodings. But I see my gaoler is growing 
impatient, and it is time that you also set out." 

He summoned Leonard Horner and gave him 
a message for Lady Tremlett, after which he 
announced to Godwin that he was ready to ac- 
company him. Morville lingered behind until the 
other party had taken their departure, and then, 
calling Leonard aside, addressed a few words to 
him. 

"Leonard," he said, "my mind misgives me 
about your master. My orders will not allow me 
to watch over his safety myself; but I would 
advise you to follow Colonel Godwin's troop, and 
defeat, if you can, any treachery that may be 
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attempted. I feel almost sure that some evil is 
designed." 

"I thank you, sir, for the hint," said Homer. 
"You may rely on it Master Rupert shall not 
long remain his prisoner if it lies in my power to 
deliver him." 
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CHAPTER III. 



AMONG THE MENDIPS, 



|l.i_^|VELEEN THAFFORD had witnessed 
K R$m| the affray with some alarm, though less 
I"" •* ■! probably than a lady of the present day 
would have bestowed upon a scuffle, in which no 
danger to life or limb was involved. Those were 
turbulent times, when the sight of drawn weapons 
and bloodshed had been rendered familiar by 
daily experience. But Eveleen's uneasiness was a 
good deal increased when she saw her brother 
carried off a prisoner, with his wrists bound tightly 
together, and two stout dragoons riding as his 
keepers on either side of him. Claude Morville 
strove in vain to quiet her apprehensions — the more 
unsuccessfully, perhaps, because in his heart he 
could not help acknowledging that there was more 
ground for them than she herself was aware of. 
He used, nevertheless, all the eloquence he 
possessed during the first few miles of her ride 
to persuade her that her fears were unfounded. 
" Your brother has committed no offence," he 
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urged, " according to the laws of war, which woulc 
warrant any severe measures. The worst the) 
can do is to detain him until he can be exchangee 
for some prisoner of equal rank. I will mysel 
return to the Duke's quarters as soon as I hav( 
placed you in safety with your relative at Bath 
and use all the means at my command in effecting 
the exchange without loss of time." 

" I thank you, Master Morville, for your good- 
will," replied Eveleen. " It is kind of you tc 
exert your influence with the rebel on our behalf 
Yet I must in candour add," she resumed, while < 
deep blush overspread her features, " ungrateful ai 
it seems, that I would rather you did not possesj 
such influence at all." 

" Do you grudge me the happiness of delivering 
your brother from danger, Eveleen," said Morville 
in a low voice, and looking earnestly into the sweei 
face at his side. 

" In a good cause I should not," she answered 
looking down. 

" Ah, I know that you account me a traitor anc 
a rebel. I would you thought otherwise. But 
Eveleen, however false you may deem me toward* 
others, you cannot doubt that I am faithful to yoi 
and yours." 

"To me and mine.? Ah, no, Claude, not tc 
mine ; for I account my King as the first anc 
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dearest among those I love. Nor yet to me 
either; for no one who is his foe, can be my 
friend. What daughter of our house, which has 
ever borne the name of the ' Trusty TralTords,' 
ever held otherwise .'" 

"I understand and honour your feelings," replied 
the young man, "and do not seek to persuade you 
otherwise. But cannot you believe me also to be 
honest and sincere in the part I have taken ? Will 
you esteem me less, because I prefer my honour to 
all things else, even to your favour? Nay, should 
I not be unworthy of your affection, were I to act 
otherwise ? You have not foi^otten your favourite 
lines, which I have many a time heard you sing to 
your lutc^ 



She made no reply ; but the blush deepened on 
her cheek, and she drew her veil down so as to 
hide her features from his gaze. Claude grew 
more urgent as he felt that he was losing his 
opportunity, the like of which he could scarce hope 
would present itself again. 

" Eveleen," he said, " will you not answer me t 
It is true that no formal engagement has ever been 
concluded between you and me ; but, in our hearts, 
we have both known this, many a day, that we were 
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vowed to each other. You will not gainsay that, 
dearest, will you ? " 

He paused, as if half expecting a reply, but she 
was still silent, and he proceeded. 
' "Your silence ratifies my words. Then what 
has now occurred which should cancel the most 
sacred of all human bonds } Why should man's 
strife put asunder those whom God has joined ? 
There may be a peaceful, or there may be a 
bloody settlement of this quarrel, but any way, be 
sure there will be a speedy one. Our separation 
need be but nominal, and but for a brief time. 
When peace returns all may be as though it had 
never been broken. Shall it not be so agreed? 
— Speak, Eveleen, I entreat you." 

" I know not how to answer," she said, at length; 
" nor must you draw your conclusions from my 
silence. For the present, at least, there can be 
nothing between us. I can form no ties with a 
rebel to his King ! And, for the future — who can 
foresee that — except that every way it seems laden 
with misery ? Should treason prevail, I know not 
how Rupert's safety can be hoped for ! He will 
fight to the last — no one, alas, can doubt that! 
And if the righteous cause should triumph, how 
could you, the dearest and earliest friend of our 
family — ^how could you escape } Nay, perhaps *' — 
she dropped her rein, and covered her face as she 
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spolce, as if to shut out some spectacle of horror— 
"perhaps you and he may meet in actual battle, 
and your hands be stained with each other's 
blood ! " 

" May Heaven bless you, Eveleen, for those 
words," said her lover. "Be assured that, what- 
ever may happen, I will never raise a hand against 
Rupert, or fot^ct that, however widely circum- 
stances may for the present divide us, he is more 
than a brother to me. This very day I hope to 
give proof of the truth of my words, by rescuing 
him from his present peril." 

"Then you think he is in peril,'' exclaimed 
Eveleen, catching at Morville's unguarded words. 
"Claude, I implore, I command you to return at 
once. We are now so near Bath that there can be 
no danger from the rebels, and I shall be safe 
under Leonard Horner's protection, if indeed any 
protection is needed." 

" Leonard Horner is not in our company," said 
Morville, evasively. " I have not seen him since 
we quitted Coombe Royal." 

" Well, it matters not. Here are Matthews, and 
Mark Gilbert, and Goring, and Longford, and 
Stephen Hill ; and my page, Amyas Winston, to 
boot," said Eveleen. " These are surely more than 
sufficient Every mile you ride with me, Claude, 
will but add to my anxiety. If you love me, as 
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you profess," she added, in a low trembling voice, 
" you will at once comply with my entreaty." 

" I cannot resist you, Eveleen," said her lover, 
reining in his horse as he spoke ; " and, in truth, 
I do believe that you will encounter no further 
risk. Unless my eye deceives me, I can, even 
now, see the Towers of the Abbey Church in 
the distance ; and I leave with you the Duke of 
Monmouth's protection, if by any chance your 
party should be stopped by any of our levies. 
And now, farewell. May we soon ijieet again, and 
our meeting be a joyful one. But in any case, 
remember that I am yours, Evcleen, and yours 
only while life shall last." 

She gave him her hand, which he pressed fer- 
vently to his lips, and they parted — Eveleen and 
her escort riding leisurely along the broad highway 
leading to Widcomb, and Claude and his soldiers 
hastening, with all the speed their wearied horses 
could command, in the opposite direction. 

Meanwhile Ralph Godwin had quitted Coombe 
Royal in no very amiable frame of mind. He was 
greatly chafed at MorvilIe*s interference, which, if 
it had not wholly frustrated, had at least greatly 
marred the success of his schemes. He had hoped 
to have provoked Trafford to some fresh outburst 
of resistance, which would have justified him in 
ordering his immediate execution — it being highly 
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improbable that any close inquiry into his acts 
would be made in the present crisis. Now, how- 
ever, he was aware that his proceedings would 
be carefully watched by Morville ; whose favour 
with the Duke rendered him an extremely dan- 
gerous antagonist He rode on in sullen silence 
for a mile or two; when he was interrupted by one 
of tiie non-commissioned officers, who rode up to 
him with a representation from the men, that they 
had had no refreshment since the morning, having 
been obliged to leave Coonibe Royal without in- 
dulging in the pillage of its larders and cellars, on 
which they had reckoned. They petitioned, there- 
fore, that a halt might be made at a small roadside 
inn, called the "Crown and Thistle," which was 
now in sight, where food and liquor might be 
served out to the men. 

Godwin could hardly have objected, even if the 
proposal had not chimed in with his own inclina- 
tions. He drew rein at the inn door; and while 
his soldiers were supplied outside with such pro- 
visions as the innkeeper could furnish himself, or 
procure from his neighbours, he retired, accom- 
panied by Hendon, to mine host's best parlour; 
where a stoup of indifferent sack, and the remains 
of a cold pasty were placed before them. Before 
entering the house, he took measures for the safe 
custody of Rupert TrafTord; whom he caused to 
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be locked up in a small room, used as a store- 
closet, whose narrow windows, secured by iron 
bars, forbade all hope of escape. He took the 
further precaution of mounting one of the troopers 
as a guard upon him. 

The halt was protracted for nearly an hour, at 
the end of which time the corporal entered, an- 
nouncing that a messenger had arrived from the 
camp charged with tidings of importance; but 
which he refused to communicate to any one but 
the leader of the party himself. Ralph gave orders 
for his admission ; and a man with a shock of red 
hair, and wearing the ordinary dress of a labourer, 
was introduced. 

" I have been sent by my Lord Grey," he began, 
"to warn you that the regiment of Blues from 
London has arrived sooner than was looked for, 
and now lies on this side of Glastonbury, between 
you and the Duke's army. Wells also has been occu- 
pied by a troop of Wiltshire militia. If you venture 
to approach either of the towns named, you will be 
almost sure to be cut to pieces, or made prisoners." 

" The Blues ! What ! has Colonel Churchill 
arrived already } This is unlucky, indeed, Hendon. 
We must rejoin the Duke as speedily as possible. 
But how can we do that, encumbered by our 
prisoner } " 

" We must take him along with us, of course " 

E 
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said Hendon. "We cannot set him at liberty 
without risk to ourselves ; and we cannot kill hhn 
in cold blood. But how to reach the Duke ? The 
only road with which I am acquainted lies ^t 
appears) through the midst of our enemies." 

"We must .strike to the left. Sir, I suppose," 
said the corporal, "over the Mendips, and across 
Shapwick Moor. We shall be safe enough out of 
the reach of Churchill's troopers there." 

"Doubtless," replied Godwin; "but I know my 
way very imperfectly among the moors, and have 
never crossed the Mendips at that particular point. 
It is a wild country, and the dusk will be coming 
on in an hour or two now. The evening is dark 
too, and threatens rain." 

" Perhaps some of the men may know the way" 
said Corporal Tims. " Most of them come from 
the villages round Taunton; but there maybe 
some belonging to this neighbourhood." 

Inquiry was made, but it was found that no one 
was acquainted with the track in question ; which, 
indeed, was little known, except to those who 
resided in its immediate vicinity. 

"I can guide your honour by Westbury and 
Wokey to Meer," said the peasant who had 
brought the message from Lord Grey, "It is a 
somewhat rough road for horses, and requires 
wary travelliog ; but it will bring you safe to 
G\astorib\:kry before datk. 1 ca.u tn^a.^^ fot thit," 
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Godwin hesitated, unwilling to accept the offer 
of a stranger, yet unable to devise any better 
escape from his difficulty. 

"What think you of the offer?" he said to 
Hendon, apart. " The man seems to be a simple 
country clown ; and they are all of them, almost 
to a man, devoted to the service of the Duke. 
Yet we shall be at his mercy, if he chooses to 
betray us." 

"If he meant to do that," observed Hendon, 
"he could have brought Herbert's or Churchill's 
troopers upon us in the narrow lanes between 
this and Wells, without imperilling his own 
safety." 

"True," said Ralph. "We must, I suppose, 
accept his guidance. In any case, we had better 
set forth without further delay, as the afternoon is 
passing away." 

"What is to be done with the prisoner?" 
inquired the corporal, as the troop, under the 
guidance of the countryman, again set forth from 
the inn door. " If the path be as rough as our 
guide describes, it may be a difficult matter to 
keep him in safe custody." 

" He must not be suffered to escape^" said the 
Colonel. " Considering his knowledge of the 
country, and the near neighbourhood of the 
enemy, it would be almost certain destructUMX t$> 
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us if he did so. Give orders that the men 
instantly shoot him if there be any attempt at 
a rescue, or if he himself endeavours to escape. ] 
And now move on with all possible speed; for 
the sooner we have quitted this open country the 
better." 

The whole party broke into a sharp trot, 
following their guide along v. by-road, which led 
for nearly two miles through orchards and 
meadows, with here and there a few scattered 
farm-buildings. Presently the ground began to 
rise ; a broken and rugged country succeeded, and 
the party were compelled to proceed slowly and 
warily, following each other in single file. After 
half an hour of this travelling, all traces of a 
regular road disappeared. They were compelled 
to follow the course taken by their conductor, who 
wound his way through obstacles which appeared 
at first insuperable, but which he seemed alto- 
gether to disregard, The path along which he led 
them was extremely picturesque, but so dangerous 
that more than one remonstrance was offered by 
the troopers to its further prosecution. Sometimes it 
wound along precipices of limestone, lofty enough 
to make the strongest head turn dizzy, with scarce 
room enough for man and horse to creep like 
insects along the face of the rock; sometimes 
through thickets so dense that they were forced to 
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use their swords to clear a passage for the chargers ; 
and sometimes again through swamps, in which 
any one who deviated but a few feet either to the 
right or to the left, was in danger of plunging into 
the mire up to the saddle-bow. At length it 
seemed that they had reached a spot wilder than 
any of those to which they had yet penetrated ; 
and the guide, dismounting, gave notice that the 
rest of the party must do the same, as they had 
now arrived at a pass which could not be traversed 
on horseback. 

" The prisoner must be freed from his bonds ; at 
all events, his feet must be released, unless he is to 
be left behind," added the guide, addressing the 
men who stood nearest to him. " He cannot ride, 
and he cannot be carried. You can secure him 
again, when the bridge is passed." 

His orders were readily enough obeyed. The 
nerves of most of the men were sorely shaken by 
the hairbreadth risks they had already encountered, 
and they had no mind to expose themselves to 
worse mishaps. Each man alighted from his 
saddle, and took his horse by the rein, while the 
guide himself cut the cords by which Rupert's 
hands and feet were secured, whispering a few 
words in his ear as he did so. Then, calling on 
the troop to follow in single file, he led the way 
round the angle of a steep crag, and a graad \iva^ 
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alanning spectacle was suddenly disclosed to the 
eyes of the party. 

The mountain-range which they had been tra* 
versing for the last quarter of an hour consisted 
of a succession of limestone cliffs, sometimes 
almost abruptly precipitous, sometimes sloping 
down with a comparatively easy descent to a depth 
of several hundred feet. At the spot they had 
now reached a deep chasm occurred in the rocky 
stratum, the result apparently of an earthquake in 
former ages — the gap between the two precipices 
being some ten or twelve feet in width. Over this 
gulf a rude bridge had been thrown, consisting of 
the trunks of trees laid side by side, the crevices 
being filled up with stones and earth. It was 
scarcely more than three feet in width, and was 
entirely without fence on either side. The guide, 
however, moved on fearlessly, leading his horse, 
and was followed by Rupert Trafford ; both crossing 
the bridge in safety. But when the first of the 
troopers advanced for the same purpose, his horse 
had no sooner caught sight of the giddy depth 
beneath than it drew back, planting its forelegs 
against the rocky path ; nor could it be induced, 
by force or persuasion, to stir an inch from the 
spot. 

Sensible that some cause of delay had arisen, 
Godwin pressed forward to the front ; but ere he 
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could reach the bridge, the guide, calling on Trafford 
to follow him, plunged suddenly into a narrow 
path, which wound downwards along the face of 
the rock, almost hidden by climbing shrubs ; and 
was halfway down the descent before the party 
on the platform above had recovered from their 
surprise. 

" Fire on them ; ten guineas to the man who hits 
Rupert Trafford,'* shouted Ralph furiously, and 
levelling his own piece at the same moment. 
The ball struck the precipice within a few feet 
of Rupert's head, and immediately afterwards an 
irregular volley was discharged, rattling through 
the leaves, and spattering against the surface of 
the rock in all directions. But the fugitives were 
now almost out of range, and the Somersetshire 
peasants, no very skilful marksmen at any time, 
were also, it may be, not very desirous of injuring 
their own neighbours and kinsfolk. In a few 
minutes, a shout of triumph from below apprized 
them that Rupert and his companion had reached 
the bottom of the descent in safety. Furious at 
being balked of his prey, Ralph hastily directed 
Hendon to see the horses conducted safely across 
the bridge, while he himself, attended by half a 
dozen of his most efficient men, followed in the 
track of the fugitives. 

" They cannot escape us," he said, " if — as I 
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iuspect is the case — the dell into which they have 
descended is enclosed on every side by the pre- 
:ipices, and the only avenue of escape Is the 
narrow cleft over which the bridge passes. Let 
Tour of the best marksmen watch the passage with 
loaded carbines, and fire on the prisoner and his 
companion the moment they come in sight The 
rest follow me, and we will take care to leave no 
nook of this rocky den unexplored." 

Meanwhile Rupert and the guide had reached 
the bottom, and were resting for a moment to 
take breath. 

" My warmest thanks to you, Leonard," said the 
former, clasping his companion's hand. " I am 
well assured that thus far I owe my life to you ; 
for yonder ruffian would never have allowed me 
to slip through his hands in safety. Yet I fear we 
have but exchanged one form of death for another. 
There seems no avenue of escape from the hollow, 
and he will be certain " 

" Do not fear, sir," said Horner, " you are as safe 
as if you were riding at this moment in Lord 
Churchill's troop. But we have no time to lose. 
Follow me, and we will talk at our leisure 
presently." 

He climbed as he spoke into the branches of a 
large elm, which grew close against the face of 
the precipice, which its thick foliage hid completely 
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from sight. Ascending for about fifty feet, he 
pushed his way into a cleft in the limestone, so 
narrow that it was with difficulty he could force his 
body through it. Rupert followed, and together 
they mounted up a rude pathway through the 
rock, so steep that Leonard was more than once 
obliged to stop and^ reach his hand to the aid of 
his less experienced companion. Presently they 
came to a downward dip in the path, almost as 
sharp as the ascent had been ; and then the walls 
of the passage widened considerably, and a glim- 
mering light diffused itself round them. 

" Do not fear, sir," said Horner, with a smile, as 
he saw Trafford recoil in some perturbation from 
a white figure, apparently that of a man standing 
by the side of the pathway. "That is only the porter 
of Wokey, of whom the people hereabouts say 
that permission must be asked to enter his 
domain, or the event will not be lucky. There 
is another and nriore extraordinary figure a little 
further in." 

As he spoke they emerged into a cavern dimly 
lighted by a few crevices in the rock, and of vast 
elevation and extent. The roofs and sides, so far 
as they could be discerned, were encrusted with 
concretions of wild and fantastic shape — the former 
bearing a grotesque resemblance to the fretted 
ceiling of a Gothic cathedral. The floor coti&ls.t^'^ 
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of fine white sand, through the midst of which ran 
a clear stream of water, which, from the circum- 
stance of its being altogether screened from the 
light of the sun, was intensely cold to the touch. 
To the right and left appeared several openings 
communicating with other grottos less in size but 
of similar formation. Leonard led the way into 
one of these, where on a broad shelf of stone a 
bed of moss and dried leaves had been made up. 

" There, sir," he said, " sit down and rest yourself 
after your exertions. There is small chance of 
our being followed here. None of the men, I feel 
sure, are acquainted with the entrance to the 
Wokey caverns ; and if they were, and had the 
hardihood to try to hunt us out, I could pick ofiT 
the whole troop with my Spanish gun here before 
they could reach us." 

" You have managed admirably, Leonard," said 
Trafford ; " again I must thank you for my life. 
But how did you manage to give Major Morville 
the slip, and how came you to suspect the danger 
I was in ? " 

" It was a hint from Major Morville that sent 
me after you," said Horner. " He knows this 
Colonel Godwin of old, it appears, and was aware 
that he intended to rid himself of you by some 
treachery or other. It is well that he had never 
seen me but once, and then only for a few minutes. 
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I was half afraid that his keen eye would have 
penetrated my disguise as it was." 

" Nay, Leonard," said Rupert, "it was so cleverly 
contrived, that I myself did not recognise you for 
a good half-hour after you joined us. And now 
can you tell me where the King's forces are at 
present encamped ? " 

" I told Colonel Godwin the truth, when I said 
that Lord Churchill had arrived from London/* 
said Homer. " He is lying at no great distance 
from this, though I cannot at this moment name 
the precise spot. We must wait here till night- 
fall, and then we shall easily ascertain all we want 
to know, at the houses of any of the loyal gentry 
hereabout." 

"True," said Trafford. "As my sister is now 
in safety, I will at once join my regiment. Trust 
me, Leonard, a very short time will see the end 
of this mad and treasonable outbreak. But there 
will be some sharp fighting nevertheless, and 
many lives wantonly wasted, before it is finally 
put down." 
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HAPTER IV. 

SEDGMOOR. 

WJ ' A ' ilN JI STO R I ANS seem to be agreed that the 
B ^ ra '^'■^^'"P' o*" Monmouth on the Crown of 
I hj*^ England was from the outset hopeless. 
Many causes combined to render it so. In the 
first place, though James was, even at the com- 
mencement of his reign, an unpopular ruler, yet it 
was chiefly the lower orders which at that time 
regarded him with such especial dislike ; and these 
could do little, unless aided and led by their 
superiors in rank. Again, the recollection of the 
sufferings which England had undergone from the 
prevalence of civil strife in the previous generation, 
was fresh in men's minds; and it must have been 
a grave cause indeed which would have induced 
them once more to water the soil of their native 
land with the blood of their countrymen. Besides 
these two considerations, the notion of placing the 
Duke of Monmouth — the base-born son of a woman 
of the meanest rank and vilest character — on the 
throne of the Plantagenets and Tudors, was too 
revolting to the feelings of the proudest aristocracy 
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in Europe to be for a moment seriously enter- 
tained. But slender as were Monmouth's prospects 
of success, his generalship was even more unfor- 
tunate. Had he marched straight on London 
before the King's preparations for resistance 
had been completed — gathering strength as he 
advanced through the agricultural districts de- 
voted to him, and giving his numerous adherents 
in the city an opportunity of joining his standard, 
— he would at least have proved a formidable 
antagonist, who could not have been put down 
without much loss and bloodshed. But the aim- 
less and vacillating policy which he pursued — 
marching from one large town to another, and 
turning back whenever he found himself in the 
neighbouihood of any considerable force of the 
enemy, at once dispirited his own followers, and 
gave the Royalists time to arrange their plans 
and combine their forces. The 5th of July found 
him still at Bridgewater, whither he had retired 
from Frome after the failure of his attempt to 
cross the Avon and proceed northwards — ^his plans 
still unsettled, but his hopes sinking lower with 
every day that went by. He had an army of six 
thousand men ; but they were ill supplied with 
arms, and almost wholly undisciplined. On James's 
side, the regular troops under Feversham and 
Churchill numbered about two thousand, of which 
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five hundred were cavalry. They ivere accom- 
panied by some bands of Wiltshire militia, com- 
manded by Lord Pembroke, raising the whole 
force to somewhere about four thousand mea 
Intelligence had been brought that morning; of 
the near approach of the royal army; which, it 
was reported, now lay encamped only three or 
four miles from the city. 

After ascending the tower of St. Mary's church, 
whence the array of Feversham's tents could be 
clearly seen, the Duke held a council of war; 
which was attended by Lord Grey, Wade, Fer- 
guson, Holms, Matthews, and most of the colonels 
of the regiments, among whom Godwin was 
included. The latter had rejoined Monmouth's 
army on the evening of the day after Trafiford's 
escape, having been obliged to bivouac for the 
night among the hilis, and aftenvards return by 
the same path along which he had been enticed 
by Leonard Horner. On re-entering the camp, he 
had at once charged Morville (who had returned 
on the previous evening) with having abetted by 
treachery the escape of the prisoner. Morville 
retorted with a scorn, lA^iich roused Godwin's anger 
to such a pitch, that he was no longer master of 
himself. High words were exchanged, and swords 
drawn on both sides ; and, but for the peremptory 
interference of Lord Grey, a duel would have been 
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fought on the spot As it was, Godwin retired 
to his quarters, having, to outward appearance, 
regained his composure ; but inwardly resolved to 
wreak his vengeance on the man who had twice 
baffled and defied him, and whom, he reflected 
with satisfaction, would in all likelihood ere long 
be a prisoner, and at his mercy. 

His sentiments had undergone no alteration, 
when he entered the Duke's council-chamber on the 
afternoon of the 5th. He had long ago given up 
all doubt as to the issue of the enterprise, and was 
growing impatient at the slow movements of the 
royal officers ; which in his opinion had heedlessly 
delayed the Duke's overthrow for more than a 
week past. It was evident, however, that the end 
was now near at hand. The leaders of the insur- 
rection looked anxious and depressed, as men 
do who are sensible of the approach of disaster. 
Monmouth himself was dejected even beyond his 
wont; and his despondency visibly increased, as 
he listened to the vacillating counsels which one 
speaker after another suggested to him — the worth- 
lessness of each proposal being exposed, almost 
as soon as made. One was for persisting in the 
defence of Bridgewater, behind the intrenchments 
which had already been commenced ; thus affording 
time for friends of the cause to join them from all 
|>art5 of the country. Another proposed to march 
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out immediately and give battle to Feversham, 
before he was joined by more regiments from 
London. If they could succeed, it was argued, in 
defeating the regulars in a fair fight, all England 
would join them. Monmouth could not be induced 
to adopt this advice. He had witnessed at Both- 
well Bridge the encounter between the Scottish 
Covenanters — men better armed and fully as reso- 
lute as his present adherents, — and the very same 
troops to which the latter were now opposed, and 
knew that the result of a pitched battle must be 
inevitable defeat He again urged the measure — 
which had been almost unanimously disapproved 
a few days before — of making a second attempt 
to cross the river at Keynsham, and move north- 
wards to join the numerous bands of adherents 
which were said to have flocked round his standard 
in Cheshire. He was still addressing the council 
in favour of this project, when a message was 
brought in that Major Morville was outside, and 
requested permission to enter, having some infor- 
mation of importance to communicate to the 
council. 

The Duke assented, glad, if the truth was told, 
to divert his attention — though it might be only 
for a few moments — from the melancholy thoughts 
which weighed upon him. Claude accordingly 
was introduced, and announced that he had just 
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returned from reconnoitring the outposts of the 
enemy, who were encamped, partly in the villages 
of Middlezoy and Weston Zoyland, partly on the 
open moor nearer Bridgwater ; but all alike kept 
so bad a watch, that they seemed to have forgotten 
the vicinity of an enemy. 

"Ha! they despise us, do they?" exclaimed 
Wade. " They reckon on so easy a victory, that 
they do not count it worth their while to take 
ordinary precautions against their enemies ?" 

"It would seem so," said Morville. "Their 
quarters more resemble a gathering for a bull- 
bait, or a country fair, than an orderly encamp- 
ment They have made the farmers tap the 
hogsheads of cider, which they had stored up 
against harvest time, and are drinking themselves 
into a state of intoxication, which would place 
their whole army at the mercy of a single troop 
of our soldiers." 

" You mean to advise, then, that we should fall 
upon them unawares," observed Colonel Matthews. 
"Assuming your report to be correct, it appears 
to me that would be our best hope of victory." 

"Ay, but I distrust the report," said Godwin. 
" The enemy have among them officers of ex- 
perience ; such as Oglethorp and Churchill ; who 
would never permit license to be carried to such 
a pitch, as to imperil the safety of the army. I 
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should like to know by whom the correctness of 
Major Morville's observation is attested." 

"The peasants, who were my guides, are at 
hand, and you can interrogate them, if you will," 
said Morville, disregarding the studied insolence of 
Godwin's tone. "They, as well as I, saw all that 
I have stated. In Weston Zoyland, such of the 
officers as had not already retired to bed to sleep 
off the effects of their debauch, were still engaged 
in it- Before night, there will not be a man among 
them capable of keeping his saddle," 

" I trust your Majesty will not be induced to 
follow this counsel, in preference to your own wise 
scheme of marching northwards to join the Cheshire 
levies," said Godwin. "Bethink you. Sire, that a 
night attack is one of the most hazardous move- 
ments in warfare, especially in the instance of 
troops so inexperienced as ours. Nor can I beUeve, 
in spite of Major Morville's assurances, that trained 
soldiers, like our adversaries, will place themselves 
at our mercy by such folly as he imputes to 
them." 

" I know not that," observed Monmouth. 
" Feversham knows little of war, and is even 
more careless than he is ignorant. He is, more- 
over, little disposed to permit remonstrance, much 
less interference, from his subordinate officers. We 
will at least make further inquiry; for if the con- 
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dition of the enemy has been rightly described to 
us, we should have little more to do than to lock 
the stable doors and seize the troopers in their 
beds." 

Two or three countrymen, who had been Mor- 
ville's companions, were accordingly called in and 
questioned ; and as their stories were proved to 
accord in all respects with the Major's report, it 
was resolved that the whole army should march 
out from Bridgwater soon after nightfall, and 
attack the enemy under cover of the darkness. 
This settled, the officers withdrew to their several 
posts, to make the necessary preparations for the 
enterprise. 

These occupied a longer time than had been 
anticipated ; and it wanted scarcely an hour of 
midnight when the advanced guard of the rebels 
set out from the town, taking a circuitous route 
through bye-lanes, by which the guides assured 
them that they might approach the flank of the 
Royal army wholly unperceived. It was a bright, 
clear night, and the moon was nearly at the full ; 
but the night fog lay so thick on the marsh, 
that no object could be discerned at the distance 
of a stone's throw. The march was conducted 
with the utmost caution ; no sound of fife or drum 
was heard ; the men were commanded to observe 
the strictest silence; the necessary orders were 
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issued with as little noise as possible. About one 
o'clock in the morning they reached the edge of 
the moor, where the guide requested that a halt 
might be made, while he gave minute expianations 
to the officers in command. 

" There are two, or perhaps three, broad ditches 
— Rhines we call them in this part of the country— 
between us and the enemy. There are causeways 
over them, but not wide enough to allow of more 
than ten or twelve abreast crossing them. The 
men must therefore march in a long, narrow 
column, and be careful not to miss the way. 
Lord Oxford's regiment lies encamped on one 
side of the third ditch, which we call the 
Sussex Rhine. If their tents are pitched on 
the further side of it, we must move a hundred 
yards or so on, before we can cross to attack 
them." 

The arrangements were made accordingly, and 
the march was resumed with even greater caution 
than before. The first ditch was surmounted in 
safety; but in the passage of the second, an un- 
toward accident occurred. One of the soldiers 
belonging to Godwin's troop chanced to be mounted 
on a restive horse, which lost its footing on the 
edge of the causeway and floundered into the 
Rhine. The man called to his comrades for 
help, but Godwin, riding up at the same moment. 
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shouted " treachery, treachery," firing his pistol at 
the offender as he spoke. The report roused the 
Royal army from its fatal security. Voices were 
heard from the further side of the ditch, challenging 
the new comers ; the drums beat to arms ; the 
clash of steel and the hurried tramp of feet showed 
that Feversham's soldiers were getting into their 
ranks. 

"We must attack them on the instant," said 
Monmouth, " or it will be too late. Move forward 
and charge them, my Lord Grey, while I support 
you with the infantry.*' The order was obeyed, 
but the troopers soon found their advance checked 
by the swampy nature of the ground, as well as 
by the broad trench, which lay between them and 
the Royalists. While they were still labouring to 
extricate themselves, a volley was poured in from 
the further side of the Rhine, which scattered 
them Hke stubble before the wind. The horses 
reared and plunged, and the riders, struck with a 
sudden panic, galloped in all directions from the 
field. Godwin was one of the first to fly, and to 
incite others to follow his example. As he passed 
the ammunition-waggons, which had halted on the 
further side of the first ditch, he shouted to the 
drivers that all was lost, and they must instantly 
take to flight if they would save their own lives. 
The drivers, believing that the battle was really 
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lost, instantly obeyed his directions, and lashing 
their horses to their full speed, were soon out of 
sight and hearing. 

Meanwhile, the foot soldiers, led by Monmouth 
in person, had advanced to the edge of the Rhine, 
which neither party were able to cross, and, undis- 
mayed by the desertion of their comrades, prepared 
to face their disciplined antagonists with a gallantry 
which would have done credit to veteran soldiers. 
Raising the shout of " Soho ! Soho !*' " King Mon- 
mouth and the good cause," they poured volley 
after volley into the ranks of the Royal infantry, 
receiving without flinching the storm of musketry 
which assailed them. 

"Stand to it, my hearts," shouted Morville, 
whose colonel had been shot dead at his side, 
leaving him in command of his regiment; "we 
are two to one, and will soon drive these fellows 
from the field. Will your Majesty suffer me to 
lead my regiment across the Rhine, which may 
be safely passed a hundred yards further on, and 
attack them in flank, while you keep them em- 
ployed in front } " 

" I will lead the charge myself," said Monmouth, 
springing from his charger. " If we can drive their 
infantry from the field before the cavalry and 
artillery come up, the day may yet be ours." 

Seizing a half pike, and calling upon Morville's 
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regiment to follow him, he crossed the ditch at the 
point which had been indicated to him, and made 
a gallant charge on the flank of Lord Oxford's 
regiment. But the ofScer in command perceived 
the manoeuvre, and ordered his men to wheel 
round to face them. After a desperate struggle, 
in which both parties suffered severely, Monmouth 
was driven back on the main body. He was 
about to renew the attack with unabated courage, 
seconded stoutly by Morville and his men, when 
Lord Grey galloped up in the utmost disorder, 
exclaiming that all hope of victory was over, and 
urging the Duke to consult his own safety by 
immediate flight. 

"Lord Grey is right," said Fergusson. "Our 
Horse have deserted us, and without them suc- 
cess is impossible." 

" You are right, I fear," said Monmouth. " We 
may maintain the fight until the enemy's cavalry 
and artillery are brought up, but no longer. Is it 
not possible to retreat, before they can be brought 
into action ? " 

"Retreat is impossible," said Morville, "ham- 
pered as we are by the ditches in our rear, and 
with no cavalry to cover us as we retire. Pardon 
me, your Majesty, but Lord Grey's advice is 

< 

unworthy of a brave man. Our fellows are still 
undaunted, and we have the advantage ia avy^ce^r 
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bers. If your Majesty will charge again, we 
shall break them yet, before their comrades can 
arrive to their help. But every moment that is 
lost is a chance of victory thrown away." 

Monmouth for a moment seemed inclined to 
comply. He seized a pike from a soldier, having 
lost his former weapon in the retreat, and was 
on the point of again leading the charge, when 
a cry suddenly ran along the line that the powder 
and ball which the peasants had carried into action 
was exhausted, and no fresh supplie.s were forth- 
coming. At the same moment, the cavalry bugles 
sounded almost close at hand, and the tramp of 
the horses' hoofs became distinctly audible. Mon- 
mouth's military knowledge told him that all was 
indeed now over. Flinging away his pike, he 
sprang into the saddle of his charger, and, accom- 
panied by Lord Grey and another officer, galloped 
at full speed from the fatal field. 

But the hardy peasants of the Mendips and 
Quantocks were undismayed alike by the desertion 
of their captain, and the overwhelming odds now 
arrayed against them. The grey light of the 
morning broke on the tall crests and flasliing 
sabres of Lord Churchill's regiment of Blues drawn 
up on the one side, and the splendid appointments 
of the Life Guards on the other ; while at a short 
distance the Wiltshire militia were seen advancing 
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to intercept them in the rear. Half-armed, imper- 
fectly drilled, without ammunition, horse, or artil- 
lery, it was impossible for them long to protract 
the struggle. But the cry of " Soho, Soho ! " 
" Monmouth for ever ! " rose as cheerily as ever 
from their ranks. Shoulder to shoulder they 
received the charge of the cavalry on either flank 
with unflinching coolness ; and the two finest regi- 
ments in the English service were compelled to 
recoil and retreat before the rude array of pikes 
and scythes and rusty muskets which confronted 
them. If the rebel horse had but exhibited the 
tithe of the hardihood which the infantry displayed, 
the issue of the field of Sedgmoor would have been 
wholly different. 

But the Royal Artillery was now at last at hand, 
rolling slowly and heavily up from Weston Zoy- 
land, the martial Bishop of Winchester himself 
having lent his carriage-horses for the purpose. 
The first cannon discharged tore its way through 
the dense ranks of the peasants, opening a long 
lane of killed and wounded. Another discharge 
and then another followed. And now again the 
cavalry came pouring down, like a torrent, on the 
broken and disorganized masses, which had had 
no time to form anew. No further resistance 
could be offered. Throwing away their arms, the 
rustics took to flight in all directions, pursued b^ 
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the Roya] Horse, whose swords bitterly avenged I 
the shame which the length of the struggle and 
their repulse by so unworthy an enemy had caused 
them. Nearly a thousand are said to have been 
slain in the battle and pursuit. But their triumph 
was not a bloodless one. Fully three hundred of 
the choicest soldiers of King James's army lay 
dead on the field, and the number of wounded 
was still more considerable. The French at Lodi, 
the Russians at Eylau, their own countrymen at 
Waterloo and Inkermanrf, never exhibited more 
determined hardihood in the face of overwhelming 
odds, than did these Somersetshire clowns, rudely 
armed, poorly officered and led, and wholly inex- 
perienced in warfare. 

When the final route began, Morville's imme- 
diate followers, consisting chiefly of miners from 
the Mendip hills — his own dependents or near 
neighbours — still kept their ranks. Continuing to 
obey his commands, they effected their retreat in 
an orderly manner, availing themselves of the 
inequalities of the ground, facing round and form- 
ing in line as often as their pursuers came near 
them, until they had reached the broken ground 
which marks the commencement of Polden Hill. 
Here the Royalists, belonging, as it chanced, to 
one of the Tangier regiments, under the command 
of the celebrated Colonel Kirke, were compelled. 
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through sheer exhaustion, to desist from the 
pursuit — greatly to the chagrin of Kirke, whose 
ferocious temper had been roused to the utmost by 
the protracted resistance, which had cost the lives 
of many of his favourite soldiers. He had resolved 
that the offenders should pay a heavy penalty for 
their stubbornness ; and more particularly that 
Morville, whose soldierly skill and bearing had 
been conspicuous throughout the action, should 
not be suffered to escape. He was now on the 
point of giving orders, though most reluctantly, 
for recalling his men, when a company belonging 
to one of the horse regiments under his command, 
unexpectedly rode up, and his hopes of capturing 
the rebel officer were renewed. 

"Captain Trafford," he said to the officer in 
command of the party, " you see yonder knot of 
rebels endeavouring to effect their retreat over the 
ridge of the hill ? My men are too much fatigued 
to follow them with any effect, but yours seem 
comparatively fresh. If you ride with what speed 
you can up the steep lane to the right yonder, you 
cannot fail to reach the brow of the hill before 
them. I will follow in their rear, and we shall 
then have them between two fires. You will 
give no quarter, sir," he added, harshly — for 
Rupert's distinguished appearance and haughty 
bearing were distasteful to the coarse soldi^t c^C 




TnfiKd boved ^eaOy m amsmrr to the ofder, 
aiid,wfaediDg ins hocsc^ gnc tlic woid to bis men, 
who immediatxly oommenccd tbc ascent (if tbe 
hiiL Bat tbe lane was mt ooty sleeps bat fetlock- 
deep in sand; and the horses, tned already with 
their moniii^s work, coold with difficulty foice 
their way throt^^ it. Half-way d[^ Ropeft's 
chaiger stumbled and fell, iojuni^ itself so much 
that be was unable to mount ^ain. He was com- 
pelled to cootinQe the accent oa foot, urging oa 
his soldiei^ however, to the utmost. But he only 
leachcd tbe smnmit io time to see tbe last of the 
eneioy disappear down the wooded slope on the 
further side of the hill, whither it was impossible 
for the horsemen to foUow them. 

Kirke's fiiT, when he came up and learned the 
escape of the fugitives, broke forth into a torrent 
of oaths ; to which Trafford listened \iith a cold 
di^^st, which still further inflamed the fary of 
the elder officer. 

"You will answer for this, sir I" he exclaimed, 
in a voice hoarse with anger. " Xothing but gross 
carelessness or treachery could have enabled these 
rebels to accomplish their escape. My men tell 
me that you are a personal friend, if not a con- 
nection, of the traitor who commanded them " 
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" Colonel Kirke," interposed Rupert, sternly, " I 
am prepared to answer whatever charges may be 
advanced against me before a proper tribunal, but 
must decline listening to the gossip of your 
soldiers." 

" It is well, sir," returned Kirke ; " you will re- 
turn at once to the camp, and will consider your- 
self under arrest. The matter shall be reported to 
Lord Feversham at the earliest opportunity, to 
deal with as he may think proper." 
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CHAPTER V 

WHITE HAL L. 

|HE Palace of Whitehall, built by Inigo 
Jones on the site of the splendid man- 
sion, once the property of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, had been decorated and furnished by Charles 
the Second with the gorgeous, though somewhat 
meretricious, taste by which that monarch was 
distinguished. The lofty ceilings were painted by 
Italian and Flemish artists ; the walls hung with 
tapestry from the looms of Paris ; paintings of 
European celebrity surmounted the gilded doors 
and lined the stately staircases. His successor, 
though he lacked the taste as well as the open 
hand of his brother, nevertheless regarded these 
appendages of rojalty as things at once befitting 
his station and according with his inclinations. If 
Whitehall did not present during his reign the 
spectacle of continual revelry and merrymaking 
which it had worn in the lifetime of his predecessor, 
it was fully as magnificent, and perhaps, under a 
show of decorum, as voluptuous, as ever it had 
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been when the debonair monarch kept festival 
within its walls. 

On the evening of the day following that on 
which the action at Sedgmoor had been fought, 
the great gallery of the Palace presented a more 
animated spectacle than had been usual since the 
accession of James to the throne. Many of the 
nobility and principal citizens of London, who of 
late had rarely presented themselves at Court, 
were now drawn thither by the hope of obtaining 
the earliest information from the seat of war. 
Intelligence had been received in London, two 
days before, that the King's forces had advanced 
within a day's march of the rebels, and a collision 
between the armies could not be long delayed. 
The issue of the encounter was looked forward to, 
with an interest which was much enhanced by the 
doubtful opinions entertained respecting it. There 
were, it is true, regular troops, well supplied with 
all the munitions of war, on the one side ; and raw 
recruits, ill-armed and accoutred, on the other. But 
Monmouth had the preponderance of numbers, and 
rumour magnified largely his advantage in this 
respect. He enjoyed also the reputation of an 
able and experienced general, whereas the in- 
competency of Feversham for his post was noto- 
rious ; and the renown of Churchill, the second in 
command, was not yet established. Even among 
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those who regarded the enterprise as utterly hope- 
less, there were many who thought it not unlil^ely 
that more than one battle might be lost by the 
King's troops, before any serious reverse was 
sustained by the rebels. 

Such an occurrence, perhaps, would not have 
been altogether distasteful, even to those most 
nearly attached to James's interests. They had, 
of course, no desire to see the new aspirant to 
royalty ascend the throne of England ; nor would 
they have endured that he should do so. But the 
King was already beginning to display the self- 
willed and domineering spirit which proved after- 
wards so ruinous to his fortunes, and they would 
have been not ill pleased if the imminent peril of 
his crown, which would have been the consequence 
of the temporary success of the insurgents, should 
induce him to lower somewhat the lofty tone he 
assumed in his dealings, even with the chief officers 
of State. Many a remark was exchanged, under 
their breath, by the courtiers, as they noted his 
anxious face and embarrassed demeanour; which 
he strove hard to carry off" by an affectation of 
gaiety, ill-suited at all times to his grave and 
sombre cast of features, and seeming on the 
present occasion more than ordinarily out of place. 
His solicitude was shared by most of tho.se who 
composed the circle, by which he was that evening 
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surrounded. The Duke of Ormond was grave and 
silent ; Godolphin and Rochester endeavoured, by 
very visible efforts, to maintain an unbroken flow 
of conversation, in which they were aided, with 
more success, by the Marquis of Halifax and the 
French Ambassador Barillon. But in spite of 
every exertion, the bons mots and repartees fell flat 
on the ear ; and every eye glanced restlessly at the 
door as often as any new arrival was announced, 
as if in anticipation of some sudden and disastrous 
casualty. 

Lord Sunderland alone preserved the careless 
ease which characterized his ordinary bearing. 
Attired in the extremity of the mode, and stationed 
on the right hand of the King's chair, he talked 
smoothly on ; too indolent apparently to notice, 
much less disturb himself about, what was passing, 
but, in reality, keeping the keenest watch on the 
movements of all present. No one would have 
guessed from his demeanour that he was observing 
with the closest interest the events of the passing 
scene ; or that every time the gilded Louis Quatorze 
clock announced the departure of another quarter 
of an hour, it rang like a knell of disappointment 
in his ears. 

The hour at which the King usually retired was 
drawing near, and all were secretly rejoicing that 
the wearisome evening was approachviv^ \1^ O^c^^^ 
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when one of the pages in the Royal Iivety, who \ 

had entered the gallery a few minutes previously. 
passing close to the secretary, touched him, as if 
by accident, on the shoulder, and soon afterwards 
again left the apartment. Disengaging himself 
easily from the throng. Sunderland slipped behind 
one of the screens, and followed the page unper- 
ceived to an apartment, in which he found the 
latter awaiting him. 

He first closed the door cautiously, securing it 
by the bolt, and then turned to his companion, as 
if awaiting an explanation. 

"A cavalier has arrived," replied the page, 
answering the look, "who is now awaiting you in 
the entrance-lobby. The grooms would not suffer 
him to pass further." 

" Describe him," said Sunderland. 

" He is a tall man," returned the page, " and 
from his dress I should guess him to be a soldier. 
His boots are splashed with mud, and his apparel 
is disordered, as though he had ridden a long 
distance." 

" A soldier," and " has ridden a long distance," 
repeated Sunderland; "ay, perhaps all the way 
from Somersetshire: hey, Master Amyott?" 

"Perhaps," returned Amyott, colouring. "But 
it is not for such as I to form conjectures." 

"You are right," said the Minister, smiting. 
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**Keep a still tongue on the subject, and you 
shall not lack your reward. Now bring me this 
stranger hither, as secretly as you may." 

The page left the room, and in a few minutes 
the door opened and Ralph Godwin presented 
himself. 

" I bring you great tidingfs, my lord," said the 
latter ; " a decisive action was yesterday fought at 
Sedgmoor, near Bridgwater. Monmouth's followers 
have been completely defeated and dispersed. The 
Duke himself is a fugitive from the field." 

"You are sure of this?" inquired the Minister. 
" It accords with my expectations ; but I should 
wish to be assured of the accuracy of your 
report." 

" I am as sure as a man is of that which his own 
eyes have witnessed," returned Godwin. " I myself 
did not quit the field till I had seen the last of the 
rebel regiments broken and scattered. Monmouth 
had fled two hours and more before." 

"Are you the first bearer of the news V asked 
Sunderland, "or have others, think you, forestalled 
you ?" 

"I have outstripped Feversham's envoy, as I 
will wager, by six hours good," returned Ralph. 
" I galloped from the field the moment that I saw 
the ranks of the insurgents broken in the final 
charge. Thou knowest, my lord, tlva.1 1 ^"^xx x\^^' 
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r spur nor I 



and, I promtse you, I have spared neither spur net I 
horse to-day." 

" It is well," said Sunderland. " These tidings 
must go to the King's ear with all convenient 
speed. Yet mcthinks it were well to wait till he 
has retired to his private chamber, as he will now 
do within a short interval of time. Monmouth is 
not a prisoner, if I understood you rightly ?" 

" Not yet," said Godwin. " The general idea is 
that he has fled into Hampshire, in the hope of 
obtaining a passage from Southampton or Ports- 
mouth to the French coast. But lie will hardly 
escape the vigilance of his pursuers," 

" It is to be hoped that he may not," reJtMned 
Sunderland ; "yethis capture may cau^e embarrass- 
ment to many. It would be better for them that 
Monmouth should elude his pursuers, or be killed 
in the pursuit." 

" He can prove nothing against your lordship," 
said Godwin. " I have ever been most careful to 
avoid compromising jou in all that has passed 
between us." 

" Nay, I do not fear that he can prove aught 
against my honour," said the Earl, "though it were 
better that he had not the opportunity of attempt- 
ing it I was thinking rather of yourself. Master 
Godwin." 

"Of myself? Nay, nay, my lord, I have been 
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too closely identified with your lordship in my 
correspondence with the Duke of Monmouth, to 
allow me to be at all anxious on that score. If he 
should be induced to reveal what has passed, he 
would be sure to accuse the chief actor in the drama, 
in preference to so very insignificant a performer as 
myself. But as I have already said — there is little 
fear that he will do so ; and he has, moreover, no 
document in his possession by which to substantiate 
a charge. I alone hold these, and your lordship 
knows that my gratitude to you for the services 
you have already rendered, and (I am assured) will 
still render me, relieves you from all apprehension 
that I should use them to your detriment." 

" Is that intended as a menace, sir ? " said the 
Earl, sternly. " If I thought it was — — " 

" No menace whatever, my lord," answered 
Godwin, interrupting him, "only an assurance of 
my good-will, and of the perfect safety of your 
lordship's interests in my hands. And now — for 
there still remains nearly a quarter of an hour 
before the time of his Majesty's retirement to 
his closet — may I hope that my petition will be 
graciously received by him } " 

" The petition you forwarded respecting Master 
Rupert Trafford, of Coombe Royal, do you mean ?' 
returned Sunderland. 

" The same," replied Godwin. " I am the aevA. 
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heir to the estate, failing Master Trafford and his 
sister — a distant kinsman, no doubt, but still I 
can prove the relationship. If he should be con- 
victed of treason " 

" Ay, if he slwiild be," said the minister, " doubt- 
less your claim might be entertained. But what 
ground have you for imputing treason to him or 
his ? " 

" He was among those who assembled to welcome 
the Duke of Monmouth as their future sovereign 
at Taunton," said Ralph, 

" True ; and his name was on the list forwarded 
to London of those who had embraced Monmouth's 
party. But evidence was adduced before the council 
that he was present as a spectator only on the 
occasion of Monmouth's entry, and refused to take 
any part in the proceedings of the day. The Duke 
of Ormond, as soon as he heard Master Trafford's 
name, offered to be guarantee for his honour and 
loyalty, having known him and his father, as he 
said, from their earliest youth. Nay, it appeared 
that the young gentleman had accepted a com- 
mission in one of the Tangier regiments, and was 
actually serving against the rebels at the time when 
the charge was brought forward." 

" That was only a blind," said Godwin, " the 
better to serve his treasonable purposes. I can 
prove that an understanding existed between 
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him and one of the most active of the rebel 
officers " 

" It is vain, I tell you, Ralph Godwin," inter- 
posed the minister ; " not only was there the good 
word of the Duke of Ormond, whom the King 
ever honours, however little he may love him; 
but Father Petre himself interposed, and inquired 
whether the Traffords had not for many centuries, 
at least, been devout Catholics. It appeared, on 
inquiry, that it was the grandfather only of this 
present youth who had become a convert to the 
English Church. Whereupon the King pricked 
up his ears, and asked whether there would not be 
good hope of recovering to the true fold the sheep 
that had so lately strayed. When the King once 
takes up that notion, small hope of his permitting 
such measures to be taken against the anticipated 
proselytes, as you desire in this instance." 

" Nay, but hear me, my lord Earl," persisted 
Godwin. " This Rupert Trafford is about to be 
brought to a court-martial by Colonel Kirke, my 
old ally and boon companion, for having trai- 
torously permitted the escape of the very officer — 
one Claude Morville — of whom I spoke just now. 
I heard the tidings only a few minutes before I 
quitted the field. Should he be convicted of 
treason, I presume the estate would be held to be 
forfeited, not in the person of Rupert Trafford 
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)iily, but of his sister also. In that case I, the 
lext of kin, being a loyal subject, and one who 
las done King James good service (as it is ad- 
iiittcd I have done), might surely hope that the 
brfeiture would be set aside in my favour. The 
:state of Coombc Royal, my lord, yields a noble 
rental, and would well bear a charge of ten, or it 
may be twenty, thousand pounds; which might be 
;hc portion of the influential friend who enabled 
me to obtain my rights." 

" If Trafford should be convicted of treasonable 
intercourse with the rebels, doubtless the case 
would be altogether altered," said Sunderland. 
'Not his estate only, but his life also, would in 
that event inevitably be forfeited. I know the 
King's mind on this subject better, perhaps, than 
he does himself He ha.'; been roused to no ordi- 
nary disquietude by this outbreak, and will never 
forgive those who have so degraded him io his 
own eyes. As soon as the fighting is over, axe 
and cord will be brought into plaj-, and that to 
an extent of which no one as yet has any idea. 
Hut all will depend on the .sentence of the court- 
martial. You had better confer wilh Kirke on 
that subject ; and, should the result be unfavour- 
able to Rupert Trafford, be sure I will look after 
our interest in the matter. But the hour at which 
the King retires has now arrived. Remain here 
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till I return. I will arrange matters so that you 
will shortly be summoned to his presence." 

He left the room, and in the course of a few 
minutes a messenger arrived to conduct him to 
the chamber, which the King ordinarily used as his 
private sitting-room. He had dismissed his cus- 
tomary attendants, and was walking up and down 
the room in a state of great excitement, when 
Ralph was shown in. Sunderland, the only other 
occupant of the apartment, was leaning over the 
back of the chair which James apparently had 
quitted only a few minutes previously. 

** What is this, sir, that I am told ? " he asked, 
hurriedly, as Godwin entered. " This is no hearsay 
rumour, is it } You yourself come from the field 
of battle, and beheld it fought, did you not > " 

"I did," replied Godwin. "Your Majesty may 
rely on it that I have myself witnessed what I 
report." 

" And a complete victory has been ' gained, as I 
understand } The rebels have been completely 
and finally dispersed ? " 

" So completely and finally, that your Majesty 
may be sure that not a single troop of them will 
ever rally again." 

" And the chief traitors— Monmouth and Grey 
and Wade, — are they slain, or prisoners } " 

" The Duke of Monmouth fled from the field. 



in company with Lord Grey and a Dutch officer, 
before the conclusion of the battle," said Ralph. 
" It was thought he would make for the Hampshire 
coast ; but my Lord Lumley and Sir William 
Portman, who command in that neighbourhood, 
will doubtless intercept his retreat." 

"Was the action well contested?" inquired 
the King, " or did the rebels fly at the first 
onset ? " 

"Their horse fled at the first volley. The infantry 
fought obstinately to the last. They have paid 
deariy for their treason, your Majesty. The ground 
was thickly covered with the bodies of the dead 
and wounded, as I rode across it on my way 
hither." 

" They shall suffer more heavily still," said James, 
sternly. " I will make such an example of these 
ill-guided men as will effectually deter others from 
the like folly. But are you the bearer of no 
despatches from Lord Fcversham .' None, as yet, 
have been presented to me." 

" I am not Lord Feversham's messenger," re- 
plied Godwin. "His envoy will probably not reach 
London before to-morrow morning. But I was 
assured your Majesty would gladly learn these 
glorious tidings with the least possible delay, and 
have spared neither horse nor man in order to bring 
them." 
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" And you were right, sir," said James, " and I 
thank you. The sooner that all loyal subjects 
learn that Heaven has been pleased to punish 
these unhappy rebels by a signal overthrow, the 
better for all concerned. You will take care," he 
added, turning to Sunderland, "that the tidings 
are at once despatched to the Lord Mayor and 
the Constable of the Tower, and orders issued for 
a general thanksgiving and holiday. Let Father 
Petre also be apprised of it, and a Mass cele- 
brated in our chapel, to render thanks for the 
mercy vouchsafed. We will ourselves convey the 
tidings to the Queen, who has not as yet retired 
to rest. But you, sir," he added, stopping as he 
was on the point of quitting the room, " we must 
not let you leave us without bestowing on you 
some token of thankfulness for the service you 
have rendered. What is your name and military 
rank > " 

" I am called Ralph Godwin," replied the person 
addressed — "a poor gentleman, who has not, as 
yet, the honour of holding any commission under 
your Majesty." 

"How!" exclaimed James, in surprise. "Not 
an officer in my service ? I thought you told me 
that you had arrived from the field of battle, in 
which you yourself had taken part } " 

" Master Godwin has done your Majesty better 
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service," said Sunderland, "than it would have lam 
in his power to perform, had he been yoiir avowed 
adherent. He has been hitherto nominally in tlic 
service of the Duke of Monmouth, but only thatht 
might thereby the better promote your Majesty's 
interests. He has from time to time transmitted 
to us such valuable information from the seat of 
war, as has greatly conduced to the auspicioQS 
result which you have just learned." 

" Indeed !" said James, with a perceptible changf 
of manner — for with all his faults he was a man 
of honourable and even generous feeling. "Well, 
sir," he resumed, turning to Godwin, " what recom- 
pense do you ask at our hands .' " 

" I would fain complete the services that I hope 
to be able to perform in your Majesty's behalf," 
said Godwin, "before I solicit any reward. The 
persons and the hiding-places of nearly all the 
principal rebel leaders arc known to me, and I am 
anxious that none of them should escape the 
justice, which your Majesty — doing violence in this 
instance to the natural feelings of compassion by 
which you are distinguished — intends to execute 
upon them. My only request, at present, is that 
a military command may be bestowed upon me, 
which will enable me effectually to carry out this 
purpose," 
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" Ha ! " said James, rising instantly at the bait 
thus offered, " that is well thought of. It is indeed, 
above all things, to be desired that they who have 
been the ringleaders in this traitorous enterprise 
should not escape the penalty of their offence. 
My lord," he continued, again addressing Sunder- 
land, "you will see that the post which Master 
Godwin solicits be straightway bestowed upon 
him. We bid you ' good even,' sir ; and you may 
be assured that neither the service you have this 
day done us, nor those which you may hereafter ^ 
render, shall lack their fitting reward." 

"So far all has gone well, then,** muttered 
Godwin, to himself, as he rode on the following 
morning through the streets of London ; which 
were now gay with flags, and filled with a noisy 
crowd celebrating, with bonfires and festivities of 
all kinds, the victory which had been that morning 
announced. " These good people seem mightily 
pleased ; but I doubt their satisfaction will not 
long endure. My purpose, however, any way is 
gained. Claude Morville cannot yet have escaped 
from England, and this commission " — he struck 
his breast as he spoke — " will give me the means 
of discovering and arresting him. If he eludes me, 
he will be the first man that has ever done so. 
Even if the charge against Rupert Trafford should 
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fail, I shall have the means of striking his sister 
more deeply through her lover. Ay ! proud girl ! 
the debt which I have so long owed you will 
now, methinks, be paid — paid speedily, and to 
the uttermost farthing ! " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TWO OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 

T was a fine, bright day, somewhat past 
the middle of July, when EveleenTrafford^ 
accompanied by her waiting-maid, and 
several grooms and outriders, set out on her return 
from Bath to Wells. About a fortnight had elapsed 
since the action at Sedgmoor. The rout and dis- 
persion of the rebels had been complete, and 
Feversham's soldiers had ever since been employed 
in pursuing the fugitives to their various hiding- 
places, and consigning them to prison. Some of 
the Royal officers, however, especially those be- 
longing to the Tangier regiments, were disposed 
to spare themselves the fatigue and trouble thus 
imposed on them by executing summary judgment 
on the delinquents ; whom they shot or hanged by 
the score, without any legal process at all. The 
roads through which Eveleen travelled exhibited a« 
spectacle, in consequence, such as has never been 
paralleled in England before or since. Mangled 
bodies of runaways, who had been cut dowa b^ 
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the swords of the dragoons, lay in heaps by the 
wayside. Dissevered heads grinned at the passers- 
by from the steeple-tops or belfries. Scarcely a 
tree in the hedgerow but bore its ghastly burden, 
suspended from the branches, and tainting the air 
with corruption. In some places a line of gibbets 
had been set up, extending for a mile and more, 
with intervals of scarce twenty yards between each ; 
in others, the blood lay in curdled pools, which 
even the burning heat of the sun was unable to 
dry up. So terrible was the sight, that Eveleen, 
though anxious to return without loss of time to 
Coombe Royal, in accordance with her brother's 
urgent entreaty, more than once turned her horse's 
head, resolving to return at all hazards to her kins- 
woman's house in Bath, rather than continue to 
face its horrors. It was only when it was repre- 
sented to her that the road would shortly turn off 
into bye-lanes, where there would be little chance 
of her encountering anything which could shock 
her feelings, that she consented to proceed. She 
drew a thick veil over her face to shut out the 
revolting spectacle as much as possible, and tried 
to divert her mind by conversing with Lettice 
. Horner ; who, half companion, half waiting-maid, 
rode on her right hand. 

" This is a grievous sight to witness in a Christian 
land,'* she said, " is it not, Lettice } I cannot wonder 
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that the King should insist on the execution of the 
Duke of Monmouth, who incited these unhappy 
men to rebellion ; but the case is surely different 
with unlettered peasants, who scarce knew what 
they were doing." 

"Is it certain that the Duke will receive no 
reprieve?" asked Lettice. "It was reported that 
his uncle, the King, had consented to see him ; 
which it was thought he would scarce have done, 
if he had intended to persist in refusing mercy." 

"Nay, the Duke is already executed," said 
Eveleen ; " the news had just been received by 
my aunt from London when we set out. He was 
beheaded the day before yesterday, on Tower 
Hill." 

"Alack, alack!" said Lettice, "to think that 
should be the end of such a goodly gentleman ! 
But I warrant you. Madam, my lord Duke made a 
brave end of it, such as befits a Christian man and 
a soldier — rebel though he was." 

" Reports do not agree on that subject," returned 
Miss Trafford. " Some say he threw himself at 
the King's feet, laid all the blame on his ill- 
advisers, pleaded abjectly for his life, and even 
offered to turn Papist, if it should be granted him ; 
while others say that he went to the scaffold, calm 
and brave as the blessed martyr Charles himself. 
Some again affirm that he died humbly peaitexvt^ 

H 
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confessing his sins, and acknowledging the justice 
of his sentence ; whilst others equally confideatly 
declare that he would not admit he had been 
guilty of any sin, and so grieved our good bishop 
by his obduracy, that he was fain to refuse him 
absolution.. But anyway he is dead, and he 
deserved his fate ; which is more, I doubt, than 
can be said in the case of these hapless rustics." 

" It is not the good King's doing that they are 
slaughtered after this barbarous fashion," said 
Lettice, who was as uncompromising a Royalist, 
or even more so, than her mistress. It is the 
butcher Kirke and his * lambs,' as they call them. 
I wot they are as ill-named as they are badly- 
natured ! — it is their work, these hangings and 
quarterings, and no one's else. They have dwelt 
so long among the heathen savages in Morocco, 
that they forget they have now to deal with 
Christian men and their own fellow-countrymen." 

" I have heard my brother speak of Colonel 
Kirke," said Eveleen. **He met him in London 
three or four years ago. He had then just 
returned from Tangier." 

" And it is pity he ever did so return," exclaimed 
Lettice. " Gilbert Wood, who brought the letter 
from Master Rupert last week, told such tales of 
him in the servants' hall, as were fit to make all 
our hairs stand on end. He related how that the 
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Colonel hung and shot wounded men who were 
already at death's door ; and commanded the 
pipes and drums to strike up, in order to drown 
their cries. Nay, Gilbert affirmed — though I can 
scarce believe it — that he and the other officers of 
his regiment had their supper-table laid out close 
to the line of gibbets he had set up ; and whenever 
the Colonel proposed a health, half a dozen poor 
fellows were turned off to do honour, as he expressed 
it, to the toast \ He has vowed, moreover '' 

" Nay, no more, Lettice," interposed her mistress, 
** I am sick of these horrible tales, which are only 
less shocking than the sight of the cruel deeds they 
describe. And this, if I mistake not, is the entrance 
to Chewton, where we turn off into the green lane 
which leads to Coombe Royal. Heaven be praised 
that we have reached the last point of this fearful 
road ! But what is this } " she added, a minute or 
two afterwards, as a sudden turn brought them in 
sight of the village, which lay at a distance of two or 
three hundred yards. " I can see scarlet uniforms 
through the trees ; — and, hark ! was not that a cry 
for mercy ? " 

She drew her rein as she spoke, and listened 
intently, while shriek after shriek was borne past 
them on the wind. 

"There is some disturbance in the village,'* 
resumed Eveleen, her voice trembling as she 

H 2 
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.spoke. " Ride fonvarB, Leonard Homer, 
learn what is passing, before wc go further." Tht 
whole party halted, while Horner, in obedience lo 
his mistress's commands, rode on to reconnoitre 
But before he had proceeded twenty yards, a man. 
in the dress of a countryman, came running at hii 
utmost speed down the road, pursued by several 
soldiers ; one of whom, perceiving that the fugitive 
was lighter of foot than any of his party, drew out 
a pistol and fired after him. The shot struck the 
runaway in the leg, and brought him instantly to 
the ground, the man falling within a few paces of 
Eveleen's horse. Before the red-coats had fully 
secured their captive, the commanding officer, a 
tall, powerful man of middle age, whose naturally 
swarthy features seemed to have been bronzed to 
a still deeper hue by exposure to a tropical sun, 
rode up, accompanied by half a dozen more of his 
followers, and ordered the latter to drag the 
prisoner, notwithstanding the agony of his woimd, 
back to the village inn, where preparations had been 
made for his immediate execution. The men 
obeyed, with brutal indifference to his sufferings, 
and the whole rc-cnlered the village, followed by 
Eveleen and her attendants ; the former, notwith- 
standing her horror and disgust, being sensible of 
a dreadful fascination which she could not resist. 
They now reached the village green, in the 
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centre of which stood the rustic inn, with its ale- 
bench in front ; on which, and under the shade of 
the neighbouring trees, several parties of " lambs " 
were carousing, their inflamed faces and noisy 
merriment showing that they were already more 
than half-intoxicated. Colonel Kirke, for he was 
the officer in command — as lax in the preservation 
of discipline, as he was rigorous in exacting the 
severest penalties of the hapless offenders who fell 
into his power — glanced with a look of indifference 
at the groups of revellers round him, and shouting 
to the man who had acted as his provost-marshal, 
commanded him to get the rope ready round the 
neck of the unhappy captive, while he proceeded 
to examine into the offence with which he stood 
charged. 

" He will scarcely run away again." he said, with 
a savage laugh, as he glanced at the man's disabled 
leg ; " or if he does, we shall overtake him without 
difficulty : but it is as well to make sure of him. 
Now then, do you, Giles Morris," he continued, 
addressing one of his own soldiers standing near 
him, who, though not actually incapacitated by 
drink from understanding what was passing, was 
nevertheless considerably flustered by liquor, — " do 
you swear that you saw this man carrying arms in 
the ranks of the rebels, on the day of the fight at 
Sedgemoor } " 
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■' I'll take my corporal oath of it," said the soldwr. 
" I Icnow him by the ^va^t on his right cheek,— 
that is, I mean, on his left temple — and by thai 
wound there on his knuckle. I gave him thai 
myself, when he would have run nie through the 
body with a scythe, which he had fastened to tk' 
end of a long pole, after the fashion of these clod- 
hoppers, if I had not been too ready for him." 

"It is false! Do not believe him, I implore 
you, sir," said a young and handsome woman, who 
had been standing by, throwing herself, as she 
spoke, at Kirke's feet. " He has swooned with the 
pain of his wound, and cannot speak for himself. 
But this man is mistaken ; I can prove it, if you 
will inquire further. The scar on his hand is from 
a burn, not a wound. It was done with a r^-hot 
iron, not more than a week ago." 

" It does not matter about the wound," returned 
Kirke. " Morris has sworn to his presence among 
the rebels on the day of the battle ; and for that 
the penalty is in.stant death." 

" He was not there — my husband was not there. 
I tell you ! " almost shrieked the woman, as she saw 
the soldiers, at Kirke's signal, secure the noose 
round the neck of the still insensible man. " He was 
miles away from the spot on the day of the fight. 
He was sent for to shoe the horses at the house of 
a gentleman hard by, on the morning when the 
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fighting took place ; and was there the whole day. 
I can bring a dozen witnesses to prove it, if you 
will but hear them examined. Kneel, Robin, and 
entreat his honour's mercy," she added, pushing 
forward a boy of eleven years old, who stood 
trembling at her side. 

"I cannot tarry here all day," said the officer; 
" it is enough that the soldier has sworn to his 
presence in the rebel ranks. Up with him, without 
further ado. As for you, mistress, you need not 
make such a moan for a boorish clown like that. 
You are too young and comely to want a husband 
long. There are plenty of likely fellows in my 
company here, any one of whom will make you 
a better-looking mate, than that black-muzzled 
fellow there; or you may take half a dozen of 
them, if you like that better." 

The men had now completed their preparations, 
and the unfortunate victim would have been run 
up to the extempore gibbet, if the wife had not 
flung herself fainting upon her husband's neck, 
and clung to him with a grasp which the execu- 
tioner found it difficult to unfasten. 

" Tear the jade off! Prick her with your 
bayonet ! We shall be kept here with this 
wretched caitiff's business all day," shouted Kirke, 
starting up with a savage oath, and dashing aside 
the frightened boy, who still clung trembling to 
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his knees. There, that is done," he added, as the 
hoid of the woman at last gave way, and she was 
carried in a swoon from the spot. " Now finish 
the business, and then let us to horse. We ought 
to have been five miles from this place an hour 
ngo." 

While this dialogue was passing, Eveleen had 
sat on her horse so overcome with horror as to be 
unable to move hand or foot. But when she saw 
the child struck down, his face covered with blood 
from the buffet he had received, and the wife 
borne off in the rough grasp of the .soldiers, she 
shd from her saddle to the ground, and, in spite of 
Leonard Horner's interposition, would have pressed 
forward to implore Kirke's mercy, had not her 
purpose been suddenly and unexpectedly fore- 
stalled. 

The terrible interest of the scene which had just 
been passing had .so engros;5ed the attention of 
the spectators that they had not noticed tlie 
arrival of a new set of actors on the stage, wlio 
othenvise could not have passed unobserved. One 
of the heavy coaches of the day, drawn by si.-c 
horses, and attended by lacqueys and outriders, 
attired in a .sober purple livery — had been slowly 
following in the rear of Evelccn's cortege, and had 
now halted within a few paces of Eveleen herself. 
In obedience to a command from the occupant of 
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the carriage, the coachman had reined in his 
horses. The door was now opened by one of the 
servants, and a grave, venerable-looking personage, 
apparently somewhat past middle age, descended 
from it, and advanced unperceived almost close 
to Kirke's person. 

The latter, made aware at last by the looks of 
those round him that something unexpected had 
taken place, turned sharply round ; and the two 
confronted one another wiih looks in which 
mutual surprise might be discerned. At length 
the new comer spoke. 

" Colonel Percy Kirke, I believe } We have not 
met for more than four years, but I think I can 
hardly be mistaken." 

Kirke glanced round him as if uncertain how to 
answer. He did not at the first moment recognize 
his questioner, but something in his address and 
demeanour appeared to exercise an influence over 
him, of which he was himself scarcely conscious. 
The sight of the coach and horses, with the 
servants in attendance, were further evidence to 
him that he was in the presence of some one, 
whose rank and office necessitated his being 
treated with respect. 

" I am Colonel Kirke," he answered, with some 
civility of manner. "And you, if I mistake not," 
he added, a moment aftenvards, "ate "Dc^cX.^^ 
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Thomas Ken, his Majesty's late chaplain i. 
Tangier." 

" I was so when you knew me," returned Ken; 
" but some few months since, his late Majesty was 
pleased to select me to preside over this dioceK 
of Bath and Wells." 

" I crave your lordship's pardon." returned 
Kirkc, with a marked increase of respect in his 
tone. " 1 noiv remember to have heard of your 
advancement. Good truth, in these stirring 
times we soldiers have little thought to give, 
save to the duties which more immediately con- 
cern us." 

" I am glad that you remember me," said the 
bishop. " Perhaps, also, you may recall the oco- 
sion when we last conversed together, and what 
was the subject of our discourse ? " 

An angry flush mounted to the Colonel's cheek. 
Some unwelcome topic had evidently recurred to 
his remembrance. But he endeavoured to carry i£ 
oft' with a hoarse laugh, in which embarrassment 
and defiance were curiously mingled together. 

" I half think I do, my lord. Your lordship was 
pleased to read me a homily on the enormity of the 
oaths and ejaculations ; in which, as you affirmed 
we military men are wont somewhat liberally to 
indulge. I fear I can hardly hope that your lord- 
ship's admonitions have borne the fruit, which you 
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doubtless look for. Bivouacs and battles, and 
huntings-out of rebels — not to speak of hangings 
and quarterings — are more apt to encourage the 
use of strong language, than to repress it." 

" I am sorry to hear it, sir," said Ken, with grave 
dignity; "the more so, as soldiers, who are more 
liable to sudden casualties than other men, would 
do well to treat with reverence His name, into 
whose presence they may at any moment be 
hurried." 

"Nay, my lord," rejoined Kirke, trying hard to 
throw off the constraint which, in spite of himself, 
had taken hold of him, " you are somewhat too 
hard on us. If I do swear a round oath or two 
now and then, I jnever do so in the presence of 
one of your cloth, and least of all in the presence 
of a bishop — without humbly entreating his pardon 
for it." 

" If you had taken my name, sir, in vain just 
now," returned the bishop calmly, " and not my 
Master's, there had been some reason in so doing. 
As it is, you had better, methinks, ask forgiveness 
of Him, who alone can grant it But no more or 
that head. My purpose, in seeking this interview 
with you, is to inquire by what law, or by whose 
authority, these unhappy men, with whose corpses 
the King's highways are cumbered — as though the 
pestilence which raged some twenty years ago had 
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again broke out anew, — by what warrant, I ask, 
are these men done to death ?" 

"And by what warrant, my lord, I ask in 
return, do you presume to question me ?" re- 
torted Kirke, rousing himself at last to reply, 
with the haughty rudeness which characterized 
his ordinary demeanour. 

" I am of his Majesty's Council," returned Ken, 
" and had an interview with the King himself but 
the day before yesterday. I am acquainted with 
his intentions towards the misguided men who 
have been concerned in the late rebellion. He is 
minded to send shortly a commission, consisting 
of the Lord Chief Justice and four other judges, 
to try the offenders, and do justice according to 
law. But he has given no authority, I am well 
assured, to any one, to put Englishmen to death 
without conviction or inquiry." 

" I take my orders from my Lord Feversham, 
who holds his Majesty's commission as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of his army, to put down this 
rebellion by force of arms/* rejoined the other. 
** When war is raging, rebels taken redhanded in 
the fact, must be summarily dealt with. We can- 
not wait for legal forms and ceremonies. But your 
lordship had best address your remonstrances to 
Lord Feversham, and see how he will receive 
theml" 
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" Be assured, sir, I shall address my remon- 
strance," replied Ken, altogether unmoved by the 
ColoneFs violence, " not to Lord Feversham, but 
to his master and mine — the King himself. Nor 
do I doubt my gracious sovereign will afford me 
the favourable hearing he has vouchsafed on all 
other occasions. The war is now over. All re- 
sistance has long been at an end ; and when 
resistance ceases, law should resume its sway. I 
demand that this prisoner here be conveyed to 
Wells, to await his trial according to legal form." 

" The prisons are already filled/ to overflowing," 
answered Kirke, his angry violence again somewhat 
cowed by the mention of the King s name and the 
dignified serenity of the bishop. " It would be 
impossible to find room for him at Wells or 
Glastonbury, or any other place of detention for 
miles round." 

" In that case I, being in the . * Commission of 
the Peace,' shall claim to examine him myself, 
and will be answerable for his safe custody, if the 
evidence against him should warrant his being 
committed for trial. What is your name, resi- 
dence, and occupation V he continued, addressing 
himself to the prisoner, who had now recovered 
from his swoon, and was listening with eager 
interest to the conversation. 

" I am Thomas Button, if it like your lordship. 
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—a poor blacksmith in the village of Clie*'tw 
lere. I am a peaceable subject of his Majc^ 
King James, and never had nought to do «iA 
soldiers or rebels either — the Lord be pni«i 
for it." 

" But you are charged with having- been picseal 
in arms on the evening of the 5th and the moramg 
of the 6th of July, among t]ie supporters of tk 
late Duke of Moumoutli. One of the soldiers is 
Colonel Kirke's regiment has sworn to the fact in 
my hearing." 

"The soldier is mistaken, your worship. 0' 
the evening of the sth, which was a. Sundayill" 
was at service in the parish church, as the parsoa 
will bear witness to, if he be asked ; and early on 
the morning of the 6th I went over to Squift 
TrafTord's, of Coombc Royal, to shoe a how 
there." 

" Can you produce witnesses to this ?" said hi 
questioner. 

Leonard Homer stepped forivard. "Master 
Button's story is true, my Jord," he said. " I 
Squire Trafford's head keeper, and I myself saw 
the blacksmith, whom I now recognize, in the 
stable-yard at Coombe Royal at five o'clock on 
the morning of the 6th of July, while the fighting 
was going on at Sedgcmoor, twenty miles and 
more away." 
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" And I," said a woman, " will make oath that I 
sat next to neighbour Button at church on the 
Sunday evening, in the great pew under the 
organ " 

**And I sat opposite to him and Hannah 
Giles," interrupted another woman. " I mind that 
a' had on a new jerkin of blue homespun. I said 
to my good man " 

"Whisht, neighbour Coombs," said the first 
speaker — "the parson took for a's text, Second 
of Samuel, fifteenth chapter, sixth verse, *So 
Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel,* 
and a's reverence, showed us " 

"How that the young man Monmouth was 
agoing after the way of Absalom," again inter- 
posed the other, " and would be run thro' wi* a 
dart " 

"No! hanged on a tree, a's reverence said," 
screamed Dame Giles. 

" And be cast into a pit " — persisted Mistress 
Coombs. 

"And a great pile of stones be heaped over 
him " — ^again broke in Hannah Giles. 

" And have no son to keep his name in remem- 
brance," added her rival, triumphantly finishing 
the quotation. 

It is enough," said the Bishop, holding up his 
hand with a smile. " Your vicar is well known to 
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me. I know what he would say. But methinks 
here is evidence sufficient to disprove the charge, 
unless the statement of the soldier should be cor- 
roborated by further witnesses. Let him, however, 
again stand forward, that we may question him 
further on the subject." 

But Giles Morris was nowhere to be found. 
Conscious, probably, that neither his sobriety nor 
his accuracy of his story would bear close scrutiny, 
he had judiciously withdrawn himself from sight; 
and his companions, being questioned, declared 
that they could not tell what had become of him. 
Colonel Kirke seized the opportunity to break off 
the interview altogether, in which he was sensible 
he had showed to little advantage. 

" Your lordship may summon Giles Morris 
before you, but I scarce think it likely that he 
will obey your orders. As for this man, as you 
have thought fit to interfere between me and him, 
you will bear the responsibility of his escape from 
justice. I shall report to my Lord Feversham 
what has passed, and it will then be seen how far 
he will brook your interference. I now bid your 
lordship good-day." 

He mounted his horse, gave the order to march, 
and the village was soon evacuated by the soldiers ; 
who moved off in the direction of Wells, to the 
great satisfaction of the cottagers, who felt as 
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much relieved by their departure as a flock of 
sheep, when delivered from the wolves which had 
invaded their fold. 

The Bishop also watched their retiring ranks 
with evident relief. " Let this man be carefully 
conveyed home," he said. " I will send my surgeon 
from Wells to examine his hurt. I bid you good 
evening, my friends." He was on the point of 
re-entering his carriage, when his eye fell on 
Eveleen Trafford, who had not yet recovered from 
the shock of the fearful spectacles she had wit- 
nessed that afternoon. ** Who is this lady } " he 
inquired, courteously ; " and what injury has she 
sustained ? '* 

" It is Mistress Eveleen Trafford, of Coombe 
Royal, some two miles distant from this place," 
said Leonard, coming forward. " She is on her 
return homeward from her aunt's, Lady Tremlett's 
house. But I fear she has been too greatly dis- 
turbed by what she has witnessed this afternoon, 
to be able to mount her horse again for the com- 
pletion of her journey." 

" That may well be," said the Bishop ; " but my 
carriage is at her command, if she'Vrill do me the 
favour to make use of it. I am well acquainted 
with the situation of Coombe Royal ; it will scarce 
take me more than a mile out of my way if I 
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deposit her at her own house, and then resume 
my journey to Wells." 

Terrified and exhausted, and scarcely more 
than half conscious of what was passing, Eveleen 
accepted his offer with gratitude ; and the Bishop's 
coach was soon rumbling down the green lane 
which led to Coombe Royal, at the pace of some 
four miles an hour — the usual rate of travelling in 
those days. 
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CHAPTER VI L 

THE priest's hole. 

ISS TRAFFORD did not recover from 
the shock which her nerves had sustained 
for two or three days. It was the fourth 
morning after her return from Bath, when a letter 
from her brother Rupert, informing her that he 
hoped to reach Coombe Royal that evening, at 
length roused her to leave her room, and resume 
the superintendence of household affairs. The 
weather, which had been oppressively hot for 
several days past, increased her languor ; and she 
resolved to take a turn on the northern terrace, 
where the air was comparatively fresh and cool. 
Lettice Horner, who attended her, endeavoured to 
raise her mistress's flagging spirits by imparting 
to her all the gossip of the neighbourhood; of 
which, it need scarcely be said, there was no lack 
at the present crisis. 

•* The good Bishop has sent over to inquire for 
you again. Mistress Eveleen," she said. " One of 
his grooms has ridden over with a message this 
morning. I saw and spoke with the young man 
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myself while he was taking a cup of ale, after his 
ride, in the buttery." 

"Is the Bishop well ? '* asked Eveleen, absently. 

" As well as can be looked for, Madam, con- 
sidering the work he has on his hands," said 
Lcttice. "Joseph Crawley — that is the groom*s 
name — says he does little else all day but go 
about from one prison to another, visiting the 
unhappy wretches with whom they are crowded, 
as thick as mites in a cheese. Joseph says there 
are six hundred of them in the gaol at Wells only; 
and most of them have hardly clothing to their 
backs, or food to put into their mouths. But for 
the good Bishop, many of them must have died 
already. They say that he gives away the very 
food from his own table to relieve their neces- 
sities. 

" He is an angel of mercy," said Eveleen, rousing 
herself to attend to her companion's discourse. " I 
shall never forget his appearance last Friday. If 
he had not interfered to save that poor wounded 
wretch from the barbarous death he was on the 
point of suffering, I think I must have died of 
horror." 

" I wish there may be no more such scenes in 
our neighbourhood," observed Lettice ; " but 
Joseph told me that Master Godwin — you know 
who I mean, Madam — the officer who carried 
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Master Rupert away a prisoner the morning when 
we set out for Bath " 

" I know him well," replied Eveleen, a slight 
flush colouring her cheek. " Has he been appre- 
hended and lodged in the gaol at Wells ? " 

" Apprehended 1 quite otherwise," said Lettice. 
" He has turned his coat and come over to the 
King's side, and is as busy hunting out his old 
companions as Kirke or Trelawney either — and is 
as cruel and brutal, too. Til be bound ! Some folk 
pretend to say that he has been upon our side all 
along, and only pretended to join the Duke of 
Monmouth as a spy on his movements. ' But I do 
not know how that may be. He is mean enough 
for anything, that is certain." 

" Is he in this neighbourhood } " asked Eveleen, 
whose attention was now thoroughly awakened. 

" Joseph Crawley said that he had arrived from 
London in these parts, a fortnight and more ago, 
with a special commission from the King to arrest 
any one, who had taken any share in the rebellion. 
He has been down at Plymouth and Falmouth 
and Bristol, to prevent the escape of some of the 
unhappy gentlemen who were trying to get a 
passage in merchant ships to France or Holland. 
He has now come to Wells — worse luck for the poor 
folk hereabouts. He knows the country about 
here, from having lived as a boy in. tlv^s*^ -^^-jjccXh^^ 
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and has already begun ferreting out some of the 
poor fellows, who had thought themselves hidden 
away too cleverly for any one to catch them. He 
was out yesterday, 1 hear, at Litton, and seized 
Roger FrapwclTs lame son, who was hurt by a 
fall from a cliff last autumn ; but Master Godwin 
declared that he was sick of a wound he had 
received at Sedgemoor. The poor lad is like to 
die of the treatment he has received at their 
hands ; and Roger, I am told, swears, if his son 
does die, he will put a bullet through Master 
Godwin's heart, though he were hanged for it the 
next minute. And Roger is a likely man to keep 
his word too ! But what is the matter, madam ? 
you are pale as death. Will you not retire to 
your chamber again ? You have not yet recovered 
from your illness." 

" No, it is of no consequence," replied Eveleen, 
** I am better here. Did I hear you say that Colonel 
Godwin visited Litton yesterday ? '* 

"Ay, Litton, madam; and it is thought that 
he will move on to Harptree and Stowey to-day. 
But — but. Mistress Eveleen, you are going to faint. 
Let me help you to yonder seat, or fetch you a 
cup of wine." 

" Do not stir, Lettice. I am well in body, but 
alarmed for the safety of — of a friend of Rupert's. 
There is the most imminent danger. Mendip 
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-Court lies between Litton and Harptree. Lettice, 
^have you heard — her cheek, which a moment 
--before was deathly pale, was now crimson — do 
=>j you know what has become of Master Morville ? " 
g " Master Morville ! Nay, you need not be 
j^ uneasy about him. He has left the country long 
^g ere this. Men say he escaped from Bristol a few 
^ days after the battle, having paid Colonel Kirke 
^ a round sum to let him go free ; as many another 
., poor gentleman has done, for the matter of that." 
^ "I have heard the tale," said Eveleen ; " but 
'• they are mistaken who so report. Master Mor- 
,. ville is in England. I saw him only three days 
. ago. 

" You, madam ! *' exclaimed Lettice, in astonish- 
ment. "Where could you have seen him ? It is 
impossible, surely." 

" I saw him in the village where that dreadful 
scene took place last Friday," answered Miss 
Trafiford. " He was disguised in the dress of a 
miner; and played his part so well, that no one 
appeared to have any suspicion of him. But I 
recognized him on the instant ; and, though he 
avoided meeting my eye, I could see that he was 
aware I had done so." 

" Poor gentleman !" said Lettice. ** He is in hiding, 
then, among his own people near Mendip Court. 
It will go hard with him if he falls into Colonel 
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Godwin's clutches. Master Ralph, it is said, owe 
him a bitter grudge, and he is the man to payoff 
his debts of that kind promptly enough, whatcm 
he may do in his dealings with his creditors of 
another kind ?" 

" It must not be," said Eveleen, distractedly 
'■ He must not be allowed to fall into thai 
wretch's hands, who would murder him in colJ 
blood without mercy or scruple ! And >c- 
perhaps, at this very moment he and his blood- 
hounds may be tracking out Claude's hidinj- 
place ! What can be done to save him ? Couns^' ' 
me, Lettice, I implore you." 

'• I had better fetch my brother Leonard here,* 
suggested LetUcc. " I doubt not he would d" 
your bidding, Mistress Eveleen, in any case. Bui 
I know he would bu glad to help Master Morville, 
if only in requital for his good offices in delivering 
Master Rupert from the clutches of this same 
Ralph Godwin only a month ago. I have heard 
him say as much, more than once. And you may 
trust Leonard to hide him away so cleverly, that 
neither Colonel Godwin nor any of his followers, 
tliough they were as cunning as the wise man of 
Westbury himself, will ever get scent of him !" 

" Do so, Lettice, my good girl," exclaimed 
Lveleen, eagerly. " I know your brother is as 
true as steel, and needs no entreatj- from any one 
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to perform this service. Bring him hither, I pray 
you, without a moment's loss of time." 

The waiting-maid departed on her errand ; and 
Eveleen, leaning back on the rustic seat, sat for 
some minutes buried in thought. If she had ever 
doubted what her real feelings towards Claude 
Morville were, the occurrences of the last few 
weeks would have fully revealed them to her. 
The somewhat monotonous life which 'she had 
spent at Bath with her elderly relative, had 
been rendered almost insupportable by the long 
intervals which had passed without the receipt of 
any news from the seat of war ; and then the 
silence would be broken by some startling rumour, 
all the more terrible for its vagueness. During this 
period she could not disguise from herself, that 
dearly as she loved her brother, anxiety on his 
behalf held the second place only in her thoughts. 
When, two days after the action at Sedgemoor, 
a messenger had arrived from Captain Trafford, 
assuring her of his own safety, the paragraph 
in his letter which awakened her interest most 
nearly, was the one which briefly informed her 
that nothing was known respecting the fate of 
Claude Morville, beyond the fact that he had 
escaped unhurt from the field. Many gentlemen, 
Rupert said, had effected their flight frohi the 
western ports. It was more than probable tVsa^ 
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Claude was among them. This assurance had 
somewhat calmed Eveleen*s fears during the 
remainder of her sojourn at Bath ; but they had 
been rekindled, more keenly than ever, by the 
sight of her lover in disguise on the day of her 
return to Coombe Royal. It was to this en- 
counter, perhaps, at least as much as to any other 
of the occurrences of that trying day, that her 
illness was to be attributed. 

Nor was this her only present cause of trouble. 
Rupert had been tried at Bridgwater by a Court- 
Martial, on the charge of having wilfully permitted 
the escape of some rebels, whose retreat he had 
been ordered to cut off. The case against him 
had been urged by his commanding officer with 
a virulence of animosity, for which Trafford, who 
knew nothing of Ralph Godwin's connection with 
both Sunderland and Kirke, found it difficult to 
account. But so much influence had been exerted 
by the latter to procure a condemnation on the 
count of high treason, that Rupert's life would in- 
fallibly have been forfeited, if Lord Churchill, his 
distant kinsman, had not interfered in his behalf. 
As it was, he was sentenced to be dismissed from 
his Majesty's service, and ordered to quit the 
camp without the loss of an hour. So far as the 
loss of his commission was concerned, this result 
was rather welcome than otherwise to Trafford ; 
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who had been deeply disgusted by. the lawless 
barbarities which he had been daily obliged to 
witness, without the power of preventing, or even 
remonstrating against, them. But his pride bitterly 
resented the indignity put upon him; and his 
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feeling was fully shared by his sister ; whose 
cheek burned with indignation as she read the 
report of the Court-Martial, which had been trans- 
mitted to her. 

She was brooding^ over these unwelcome 
^ thoughts, with her eyes still fixed on the spot at 
"'' which Lettice had disappeared a few minutes 
r before, when suddenly her ear caught a sound, 
' close at hand, as though some one were endeavour- 
ing to force his way through the dense mass of 
evergreens, with which the terrace was bordered 
^' on its northern side. She started up, and looked 
^ in the direction whence the noise proceeded. In a 
"^ few minutes the figure of a man made its appear- 
^ ance, creeping cautiously from under the shelter of 
' the bushes. Miss Trafford sprang up in surprise. 
* ** Claude!" "Eveleen!" was hurriedly interchanged 
between them, and the next moment he was at 
her feet. 

" I have come to bid you farewell, .Eveleen," 
said Morville, after a few moments of embarrassed 
silence. " My place of refuge has been discovered 
by Godwin's followers, and I should fall iato b^'s. 
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hands, if I were to delay my departure any longer. 
I have a few hours' start of him, and hope to make 
my way to Plymouth; where an old servant of 
our family will give me shelter, till I can find the 
means of crossing the Channel to France. I did 
not mean to intrude myself upon you, Eveleen; 
but I could not quit the neighbourhood — it may 
be for ever — without seeing your face once more, 
though all unknown to yourself" 

" You must not make for Plymouth," exclaimed 
Eveleen, breathlessly. " The Devonshire ports are 
watched so closely, that escape from them is im- 
possible. Rupert writes me word that the Govern- 
ment have given the most peremptory orders that 
no vessel shall leave any of the harbours before it 
has been carefully inspected by the officials ; and 
the commanders of the troops have been sharply 
reprimanded for having connived, as it was sup- 
posed, at the escape of some of the fugitives. 
Besides, my brother is returning here this evening 
from Devonshire ; and you might, perhaps, fall in 
with him. Were you to do so, it would be a 
terrible struggle in his mind between his loyalty 
and his friendship ; but I fear the first would win 
the day." 

" I could expect nothing else," said Morville. 
" I will not put him to so painful a trial. But 
whither, then, must I turn my steps? To make 
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for Bristol would be certain death. This man 
Godwin has the cunning of a wild Indian in fol- 
lowing his prey, and the zest with which he per- 
forms his work is quickened in my instance by 
the personal hatred which he bears me. If I had 
not been warned by the faithful friends who have 
made it their business for the last fortnight to 
watch the movements of the King's officers, I 
should have fallen into his hands last night. But 
he would inevitably be upon my track before 
many hours had gone by." 

" Can you not make for the Hampshire coast } " 
suggested Eveleen, " and get a passage from 
Portsmouth or Southampton. The same vigilance 
is not observed there, if I have been rightly 
informed." 

" I will at least make the attempt, since it is 
your wish," said Morville, " and will at once set 
out ; for every moment that I linger here is 
fraught with danger — not to myself only, but to 
you also. Farewell, then, Evclcen. This is no 
moment for renewing my suit ; but think kindly, 
I pray you, of one who will never cease to cherish 
vour memory while life endures." 

She gave him her hand in silence, which he 
pressed fervently to his lips, and was already 
turning to depart, when Lettice Horner, followed 
by her brother, came running up in the utmost 
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alarm, announcing that a company of soldiers 
were approaching the house ; which they would 
reach in the course of a very few minutes. 
" Leonard saw them from the knoll beyond the 
lodge gate/* said Lettice, " and ran home instantly 
to warn you. But, alack ! whom have we here ? " 
she added, as her eye lighted on Morville. "I 
vow and declare it is Master Claude himself! Fly 
this moment, sir, through the back gate of the 
garden there, or your life will not be worth the 
button on your sleeve ! " 

" Stay, sir ! " interposed Leonard, as Morville 
was on the point of complying. " You will only 
run into worse danger. If this party is under 
Colonel Godwin's command — as I fancy is the 
case from the hasty glimpse of the party which I 
was able to catch, — he will be sure to have sur- 
rounded the house before approaching it, as he 
did when he paid us a visit a few weeks ago. You 
must hide Master Morville somewhere in the 
house, Madam, — in the garrets, or the cellars, or 
some secret closet. It is his only chance of 
escape." 

"Alack!" said Lettice, "there are attics and 
cellars enow, and closets, too, for the matter of 
that, but none into which Master Ralph will not 
poke his nose when he begins to make the 
search. He knows ever}' nook and comer of the 
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house, as well as I know my bedchamber. He 
f^would find Master Claude, as sure as I am Lettice 
^ Horner." 

^ ' " You are right," said Morville ; " and I must 
j- not endanger your safety by being found here. 
--- Adieu, once more, Miss Trafibrd." 
"^ " No, no ! " exclaimed Eveleen, who had been 
^ collecting herself to meet this emergency; "you 
^ must not attempt to fly. Lettice, go to the front 
:^ entrance, and usher Colonel Godwin into the great 
' drawing-room, where I will join him in a few 
minutes. There is a hiding-place in Coombe 
Royal," she resumed, when the waiting-woman 
' had taken her departure, " where you will be safe 
- from discovery. I know not whether Rupert will 
forgive me for revealing it, but there is no other 
^ mode of saving you. Follow me, both of you, 
' silently and quickly." 

She re-entered the house by the open window 

of her own private sitting-room, and, mounting by 

the back staircase to the floor above, entered a 

• large bedchamber, known to the inmates of the 

J mansion by the title of the " Quixote Room," — 

scenes from Cervantes' tale being worked in the 

I tapestry, with which the walls were decorated. 

'' She pressed her finger against a spring concealed 

in the wood-work, and one of the panels turned 

noiselessly on a hinge, disclosing a narrow stair- 
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case, or rather ladder, let into the thickness of the 
wall, and ascending perpendicularly to the story 
above. 

" Mount up there," she said, " and you will find 
a small chamber formed out of part of the chimney 
in the room over this. There is barely room for any 
one to lie down in it, but there is light and fresh 
air from the roof above. We will take care that 
>'ou are supplied with food, until Colonel Godwin 
has taken his departure. You need not look so 
scared, Leonard," she added, with a smile, as she 
closed the door behind her lover. " I promise you 
Colonel Godwin knows nothing of this hiding- 
place, however much he may believe himself to be 
familiar with the interior of Coombe Royal." 

" 1 will l>c* sworn he does not, Mistress Kveleen," 
aniweuvl l.ronaiil. ** Good sooth! I thought I 
luiil Kui'wn vtll about Coombe Royal, where I 
ha\e li\v\l v hiUl ami man these thirty years and 
luoic i hui I u».\\r heard a whisper of it ; nor do I 
think thviv is a creature about the place that is 
any wiser than I am.'* 

" It is known only to your master and myself," 
said ^liss TratYoal, ** and we are under a promise 
never to reveal its existence, unless under circum- 
stances of the most urgent need ; but I can rely 
on your secrecy, I am assured. We will now 
rejoin your sister down below. If I mistake 
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not, she is even now conducting Master Godwin 
to the reception-chamber. I will join him at 
once, or my absence may awaken suspicion." 

She repaired accordingly to the principal draw- 
ing-room of the house; but, on entering, was 
delighted to find that the new comer was not the 
person she had expected, but her brother Rupert ; 
whose impatience to reach home had induced him 
to push on so rapidly, that he and his servants 
had arrived several hours sooner than he had 
himself expected. Eveleen threw herself into his 
arms, forgetting, in the joy of his unexpected 
appearance, the fears and anxieties by which she 
had lately been distracted. A hasty meal was. 
ordered — for Trafford had taken no refreshment 
since early morning, — and while it was preparing, 
the brother and sister sat down to talk over the 
stirring events which had occurred since their 
parting little more than a month ago. The par- 
ticulars of the action at Sedgmoor — of the 
barbarous severities exercised by Kirke, and of 
Rupert's own trial and unjust condemnation — 
were briefly touched on ; Eveleen eagerly plying 
her brother with one question after another. Half 
an hour had passed thus, when their tite-d-tite was 
suddenjy interrupted by the blast of a trumpet, and 
a message delivered by one of the servants, to the 
efi'ect that Colonel Godwin, with a troop of horse 
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soldiers, was belo^x^ and desired to speak with 
Captain Trafford; who, he found, had returned 
home sooner than had been expected 

Eveleen's heart sank within her. The position 
in which she now found herself placed, was even 
more embarrassing than that from which she had, J 
as she fancied, escaped so happily half an hour 
before. Rupert's presence greatly enhanced tbl^ 
difficulty. She did not doubt that he wouktbi^ 
ready to give his word of honour that no fugitive 
was anywhere concealed in his house ; and how 
could she allow him to do that ? On the other 
hand, she could not reveal to him the fact of Mor- 
ville's occupation of the •' Priest's Hole " without 
involving him in the cruel dilemma of being obliged 
either to betray his friend, or be untrue to his 
allegiance. She stood by, silent and perplexed, 
while Trafford, with cold but punctilious civility, 
desired that Colonel Godwin might be shown up 
to the apartment where he was now prepared to 
receive him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A NIGHT SCENE. 

lALPH GODWIN entered the room with 
an air of embarrassment, which contrasted 
curiously with his usual self-possession. 
It was the first time he had encountered Rupert 
Trafford since the memorable day, when the latter 
had been arrested by him as a partisan of King 
James, and had hardly escaped alive from his 
custody. He could not but feel that — although 
he might, in other matters, assume to himself the 
credit of having been throughout a zealous Royal- 
ist, who had imperilled his own safety by appearing 
to espouse the cause of the rebels, and thereby 
hasten their overthrow — such a plea could not be 
advanced with any consistency, as regarded his 
seizure of Trafford. If he was at that time a 
genuine supporter of the Royal causej what pretext 
had he for treating an adherent of the same party 
with so much unnecessary harshness ? If he was, 
on the other hand, what he had then pretended to 
be — a partisan of the Duke of Monmouth — he 
must now be a turncoat and a renegade, whatever 
he. might pretend to the contrary. He was aware 
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that his wisest course would be to avoid all 
reference to the subject himself, and decline to 
enter upon it, if Trafford should bring it forward ; 
but the reflection was extrenrely distasteful to 
Godwin, who was, after his fashion, as proud a 
man as Trafford himself. The thought, too, that 
Evdeen would witness his humiliation, rendered 
the interview doubly unwelcome ; for, though 
whatever affection he might once have entertained 
for her had long been extinct, and succeeded by a 
hatred stronger than his love had ever been— he 
was still by no means indifferent to her contempt 
He tried, however, to carry off the dijfHculties 
of his position by an assumption of courteous 
indifference. 

" I have called to request permission. Captain 
Trafford, to search for some rebels against his 
Majesty the King, who are believed to have taken 
refuge in your house." 

" I am sorry,, sir/' replied Rupert coldly, " and I 
may add surprised, that your employers should sup- 
pose that rebels to his Majesty were likely to choose 
my house as a suitable place of concealment." 

Godwin bit his lips, as he heard the answer. 
" I said nothing of employers," he replied angrily. 
" I have received a commission direct from White- 
hall, to apprehend all persons implicated in the 
late treasonable rebellion,, who may still be at 
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large. I am aware that you no longer hold his 
Majesty's commission " — he paused a moment, as 
if to note the effect of the taunt on Rupert ; but 
the latter remained, to all appearance, wholly 
unmoved, and Ralph proceeded, " but as a loyal 
subject, you will, I doubt not, lend every assistance 
in your power towards aiding my mission." 

^ Certainly, sir," returned Rupert calmly. " But 
whom, may I ask, do you include under the head 
of those 'implicated in the late treasonable re- 
bellion ?' Do you reckon among them those, who 
are renegades to the cause, to which they at first 
swore allegiance, and now seek to advance their 
fortunes by betraying their former friends } — Nay, 
do not look big. Colonel Godwin, or lay your 
hand on the hilt of your sword. We crossed 
weapons once, but that was before you had so 
utterly forfeited all claim to be regarded as a 
gentleman. Spare me also, and my sister, the 
expression of your anger. Nothing you can say will 
make any impression on either. You had better 
leave us, sir, and commence the search you propose. 
You have my full permission to make it." 

" White with passion, which he was equally un- 
able to vent or suppress, Ralph withdrew from the 
apartment, followed by Hendon, who had accom- 
panied him, and forthwith commenced a minute 
and protracted examination of the matv^vcvjv— \».% 
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eagerness to discover the hiding-place of Morville 
being now quickened by the hope of lighting on 
something, which would enable him to requite 
TrafTord's insolence by subjecting him to the 
sharp penalties of the law. But the quest proved 
wholly vain. Every nook and comer was ex- 
plored from roof to basement ; every wardrobe 
and cupboard was ransacked ; every large article 
of furniture removed from its place ; the very 
pictures were taken down from the walls, to make 
sure that no secret lurking places existed behind 
them. But nowhere could the slightest trace be 
found of any fugitive from justice. Compelled at 
last to desist, Godwin next summoned the servants 
of the establishment before him, offered rewards, 
threatened penalties, and in fine subjected them 
to a rigid examination, which he conducted with 
a skill which would have done credit to an Old 
Bailey advocate, but still without fastening on any 
clue which might help him to the accomplishment 
of his end. Baffled at length, but not satisfied, 
he withdrew from the house in company with 
Hendon, to hold a consultation under the lime- 
trees of the avenue. 

" Morville is concealed somewhere in the house," 
he said, as soon as they were safely out of earshot. 
" I am as sure of it as though we had actually 
discovered him." 
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" If so, he must be cleverly hidden," remarked 
Hendon. '' You and I, Colonel, have had some 
experience, both in old times and of late, in these 
matters ; and I protest I never saw a search more ,1 
thorough than the one we have just completed, y 
A fly could hardly have escaped our notice, let 
alone a man ! " 

"True,** said Godwin; "but that only proves 
that he 'is cleverly hidden. This is an old house, 
remember; and the walls are, in all likelihood, 
pierced with secret passages and doors, which 
might defy even a closer scrutiny than we have 
made. I have heard that the TrafTords, who were 
Papists two generations ago, had, in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, a confessor living in the house, 
who came and went no one knew how. Doubt- 
less the same means which were used to screen 
him from discovery, have been employed again 
now." 

" On what do you found your opinion ? " asked 
Hendon. " Captain Trafford's manner, to nxy 
thought, was that of a man who was completely 
at his ease, because he was confident that nothing 
to his detriment could be discovered. If he really 
had been in peril of being proved guilty of high 
treason in sheltering a rebel from justice, he woula 
hardly, methinks, have replied with the haughty 
scorn " 
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** Curses on him ! " exclaimed Godwin, unable 
to conceal the fury to which he had been roused. 
** Do not speak to me on that subject, sir — at all 
events, not until I have fitly requited his insolence. 
I tell you I wilt find Morville — ay, find him in 
this house, though I have to tear down the very 
walls in order to accomplish my purpose." 

'' Will your commission empower you to proceed 
to so extreme a step as that ? " asked Hendon. 
^ Remember, Master TrafTord has the repute of a 
loyal subject, and is, moreover, a gentleman of 
worship and credit. Nor have we any proof that 
Master Mor\'ille has taken refuge here. We know 
tliat he fled in this direction, and was last seen 
alK^ut a mile from the house ; but we know nothii^ 
further." 

" Content you, Marmaduke Hendon," said 
VivHl\vin« " I shall take care to have full warrant 
fv^r what I do. But at present I do not con- 
tcmpUtc any step of the kind. My purpose now 
is lo withviraw from the house, as though the 
seaivh h^d Ix^n entirely abandoned ; but to halt 
at a shoit viistance, lea\nng one of our party behind 
in ambwsK who will observe all that takes place 
aflcr our vieparture. He shall warn us of any 
d!!9co\\?r\- he max* make by firing his pistol ; and 
the othcr« sh^U be kept in readiness to hasten 
to the ho«*e on hearing the signal" 
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" That is cleverly devised," said Hendon, who 
was anxious to deprecate his companion's anger, 
which he could not fail to see had been consi- 
derably provoked. " I will be the one to remain 
behind, and atone, by my vigilance, for any offence 
my words may have occasioned you." 

"It shall be a bargain," returned Godwin. 
** Yonder laurel hedge will afford you a full view 
of all the avenues leading to the house, and com- 
pletely conceal your person the while. When it 
grows too dark for you to watch what passes from 
that point, you can move nearer to the house, and 
shelter yourself in the corner of yonder shed 
which commands both the stable-yard and the 
front entrance. I will now go and announce to 
the master of the house our intention of forthwith 
quitting Coombe Royal." 

The conspirators accordingly parted, Godwin 
waiting till he had seen Hendon ensconce himself 
in the depths of the laurel hedge, and then 
moving off on his own errand. 

Meanwhile Eveleen Trafford still remained in 
her brother's company, endeavouring to hide her 
anxiety from his observation; though it seemed 
to grow every moment more insupportable. It 
was impossible for him to fail to notice her pale 
face and nervous manner; but he fortunately 
attributed both tp the shock which recent events 



\ 
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lad given her, and which were, in truth, fully 
iufficient to account for any amount of agitation. 
After the lapse of two or three hours, information 
was brought them of the failure of the search: 
ind shortly afterwards a message was delivered 
to the effect, that Colonel Godwin was about to 
[juit the premises, taking the soldiers along with 
him. The evening by this time was someuiiai 
advanced ; and Eveieen, pleading fatigiie, bade bet 
brother good night, and retired to her chamber. 

She had no sooner reached it than she despatchd 
Lettice with a message to her brother Leonard, 
desiring his immediate attendance; and on his 
arrival gave him orders to saddle two horses an 
hour before midnight, and hold himself prepared 
to accompany Claude Morville to Salisbury. 

"Your master," she said, "is not aware of 
JIastcr MorvilJc's presence in Coombe Royal, and 
he must on no account be told of it ; but I cannot 
suffer him to remain here a moment longer than 
is absolutely necessary to his safety. It will be 
better that you should not re-enter the house after 
you have left it. I will myself release Master 
Morville, and let him out at the back door. He 
knows the way to the stable, and will join you 
there, if all is quiet, precisely at half-past eleven 
o'clock. Fortunately it promises to be a dark 
night, so that there will be little risk of discovery. 
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You, as I guess, will need no moon to enable you 
find the road to Salisbury." 

" I shall not, indeed, Mistress Eveleen," returned 
Horner. " I would make a heavy wager that I 
found it blindfold, without wandering a dozen 
yards from the track." 

" You are every way to be trusted, Leonard," 
she replied. "I know not how to thank you 
enough for thus imperilling your safety to fulfil 
my pleasure." 

"It is my duty, madam, and I may add my 
happiness, to do all that is in my power in your 
behalf. Not but that I should be ready to risk 
my neck for Master Morville, were he alone con- 
cerned in this matter. He did us a good turn 
that day among the Mendips, and one good 
turn merits another. I will now wish you a 
good night, Mistress Eveleen; I hope soon to 
return with a successful report of my journey." 

" Good night, Leonard," said Eveleen, extending 
her hand to him, which he pressed respectfully to 
his lips ; " good night and Heaven prosper you. 
I shall not fail to pray for your safe return." 

The night came on, dark and starless — as 
suitable a night for an attempted escape, as 
Eveleen herself could have desired. But the 
heat, which had been oppressive throughout the 
day, abated but little with the departure of da.^- 
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light ; and Rupert Trafford, who was overwearied 
with his long ride, and excited by his recent inter- 
view with Godwin, found himself so feverish, !s 
the hour for seeking his chamber approached, tbl 
he resolved to take a turn on the terrace, in the 
hope that the night air would cool his healed 
blood. Opening the window, therefore, he steppri 
out on the gravelled walk, and paced up and 
down in front of the window, enjoying the fresii 
breeze which had now sprung up, in delicious 
contrast to the burning heat which had prevailcii 
througliout the day. 

The night wore on, until midnight had neafiy 
arrived. Trafford still lingered ow the terrace, 
indulging in a dreamy reverie, in which the pw 
and the future blended together. His loyaltyhjii 
received a rude shock from the occurrences of the 
last few weeks. It might be verj- well for Lettict 
Horner to affirm that the barbarous outrages 
practised on tlie peasantr)' were not sanctioned 
by the Court. But Rupert knew otherwise. He 
had on one occasion been so far roused by one 
of the wholesale massacres, in which he had been 
compelled unwillingly to assist, as to remonstrate 
with Lord Churchill on the subject ; and the 
latter had shown him a letter written by the 
king's own hand, in which he censured the pro- 
ceedings of Kirke and others, as reported to him, 
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but only on the ground of undue lenity shown to 
certain offenders, and passed over altogether the 
atrocities which had caused Trafford such deep 
disgust. The reports transmitted to him by his 
sister and others, of the lawless cruelties exercised 
towards the inhabitants of Chewton and other 
villages in the neighbourhood of Coombe Royal, 
some of whom were his own dependents — still fur- 
ther excited his indignation ; and he was resolved 
that come what might, nothing further of the kind 
should be attempted without open and determined 
resistance on his part. 

The stable clock had tolled midnight, and he 
was on the point of re-entering the house, when a 
slight sound, like that of the unlatching of a door, 
from the direction of the stables, broke the pro- 
found stillness of the night. He paused and 
listened intently. Though Godwin and his ruffians 
had departed, there were many lawless characters 
abroad, fugitives mostly from the rebel army, who 
committed depredations of all kinds on the pro- 
perty of the surrounding gentry, often accom- 
panied with open violence. Against such as these 
the sharpest and promptest measures only would 
be of any service. He moved nearer to the spot 
whence the sound had proceeded, keeping under 
the shadow of the trees, and observing the utmost 
caution. Presently a door opened, and he could 
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hear the tread of a horse, and afterwards of a man, 
and then of another horse on the stones of flie 
yard. Some thief had probably broken into the 
stable and was stealing the horses. He movwi 
rapidly and silently up ; but before he could readi 
the spot, he heard the sound of footsteps from the 
opposite direction. There was a loud challenge 
and reply ; and then the clash of steel was dis- 
tinctly heard, followed by a pistol-shot ringieg 
sharp and clear on the still night^air. At thi 
same moment the moon, which had hitherto beefl 
obscured by dark masses of cloud, stru^Ied fordi 
for a moment, and a feeble ray imperfectly revealed 
the figures of two men engaged in a hand-to-hand 
struggle, while a third was seen seated on horse- 
back, and holding a second steed by the bridle 
Rupert rushed up and seized the horseman by the 
collar, endeavouring to drag him from the saddle. 
The man resisted stoutly, dropping the bridle 
of the led horse, and grappling his unexpecfed 
antagonist with an arm as nervous and powerfui 
as that of his assailant. Suddenly the moon again 
broke out, this time in unclouded brightness, and 
disclosed to TrafTord's wondering gaze the features 
of Claude Morvillc. He relaxed his hold in 
amazement ; and Morviile, who had not rcc<^- 
nized his a.ssailant, instantly seized the oppor- 
tunity of escape thus offered him. He plunged 
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his spurs into the horse's sides, and gall(^)ed off at 
the utmost speed to which he could urge him. 
He was met at the gate by a dozen of Godwin's 
soldiers, canying drawn weapons and lighted 
cressets. A cry was instantly raised. ^"It is 
Claude Morvilie! Shoot the traitor! Seize him 
alive or dead ! There is a heavy reward offered 
for his capture." Morvilie drew his sword, and 
cut his way through the inidst of his adversaries ; 
who were too^ much taken by surprise to retain 
the advantage which their numbers would have 
given them. They gave way before the furious 
charge of the steed. One man was cut down; 
another received a sharp stab. The rest were 
dashed to the right or left ; and Morvilie continued 
his career with a speed which soon carried him 
far out of sight and hearing. 

" Fire after him ! " shouted Godwin, furiously. 
** What ! are not a dozen of you enough to stop 
one man ? " The men discharged their carbines, in 
obedience to his ^orders, but apparently without 
effect, as the steed continued its course with 
unabated speed. 

" He is offj^ and beyond pursuit," continued 
Godwin ; " but we will at least discover and appre- 
hend his accomplices. He could not have escaped 
without the aid of the inmates of Coombe Royal." 

They quitkened their speed accordingly, until 
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they reached the stable-yard, where the light of 
the cressets revealed a ghastly spectacle. Two 
men were lying on the ground — one, to all appear- 
ance dead, the other mortally wounded. A thitd ' 
figure was bending over one of the prostrate men, 
and endeavouring to stanch the blood whtchflowtd , 
from a wound in the left side. 1 

•'Arrest him!" cried Godwin, the moment hi) ] 
eye rested on the last-mentioned of the three. 
is Rupert Tmfford ! He has concealed and airfoJ ' ' 
the escape of the traitor Morville ! Secure his 
hands and feet, and keep strict watch over him 
with loaded carbines, until he is safely lodged ig 
the prison at Wells. Remember, ii he escapes, 
you shall pay the forfeit with your lives ! " 

" There is no need to threaten your men, sir," 
said Trafford, calmly. "I shall make no attempt 
to escape, and am prepared to answer before a 
magistrate to whatever may be laid to my charge. 
I beg all here to take notice, that I was attracted 
to the spot by a sudden noise, not five minutes 
ago, and know nothing of the matter more than 
the most ordinary spectator might have discovered 
for himself. I cannot even say, with any cer- 
tainty, who the men here lying wounded, may 
happen to be. I pray you, however, for charity's 
sake, to render them immediate help ; for their 
wounds appear to me to be severe, ii not mortal." 
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, Impressed by his manner, no less than by his 
J. "words, the soldiers complied, and raising one of the 

- sufferers from the ground, prepared to carry him 
J into the house. As the torchlight flashed on his 
^ face, it revealed the features of Leonard Horner ; 
^ but the first glance convinced all present that 

human aid would be vain. The rapier of his 
a antagonist had pierced his chest, dividing one of 
« the larger arteries ; and the torrent of blood which 
J poured from the wound would have been enough 
r to let out a thousand lives. Even as they strove 
p to lift him, the death agony was imminent. He 

- gazed wildly round him, until his eye rested on 
. his master's face. Then he half raised himself, 

made an effort as if to speak, but in vain, and, 
sinking back, with a low groan he expired. 

" No need to convey him to prison," said one 
of the soldiers. " He will give the hangman no 
trouble. We had best lay him down again, and 
look to the other." 

" Raise this one carefully, Tom Withers," said 
another, as they reached the spot where the 
second man was lying, as silent and stark as 
though life had been extinct in him also. " Have 
a care, I say ; this is one of our own comrades." 

" Ha ! " said Ralph, pressing forward. ** It is as 
I feared, then. This is Captain Hendon, and he 
has doubtless been stabbed by Rupert Trafford 

L 
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while engaged in combat with the servant I fear 
me much he is beyond our help. But we will, at 
least, bear his body to Wells, and there commit it 
to the grave with all due honour." 

*• Craving your pardon, Colonel," said one of the 
previous speakers, ''I doubt the captain is still 
alive. His pulse still beats, though feebly — I can 
distinctly feel it ; and his breath comes warm on 
my hand. He is badly hurt — ^there is no doubt 
of that That stab in the neck is an ugly one to 
look at But I have known a man get over a 
worse hurt than that, nevertheless, and fight as 
stoutly as ever a twelvemonth afterwards I " 

"You are right, I believe, Barton," returned 
Ralph, '' and we will take all possible care to 
prevent the feeble spark, which seems to be still 
left him, from dying out. Let him be carried 
into the house, and laid on one of the beds. Some 
one ride into Wells immediately, and fetch a sur- 
geon. Let some one also see to the burying of this 
carrion" — he spurned Leonard's corpse with his 
foot as he spoke, — "and warn the parson of 
Coombe Royal to be in readiness ; though methinks 
the traitor scarce deserves Christian burial at our 
hands. 

"As for you. Master Trafford," he continued, 
turning to Rupert, " I fear that, notwithstanding 
the great disinclination to my society, which you 
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gj have so obligingly expressed, I must ask you to 

j accompany me as far as Wells ; where, however, you 

^ shall be lodged and accommodated after a fashion, 

which will hardly, tempt me, or any one else, for 

, the future to intrude upon you." 

. Trafford made no answer ; and all things, being 

■j now in readiness, the party set out for Wells — 

Godwin having for the second time his enemy sL 

^ prisoner in his power; and on ikis occasion, at 

least, as he exultingly reflected, scarcely likely to 

escape from his clutches, or those of the law either, 

without incurring heavy loss, if not the actual 

forfeiture of his life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE BLOODY ASSIZE. 

HE month of September was drawing to a 
close, when Lord Jeffreys, attended by the 
military force, which had accompanied him 
throughout his progress, arrived at Wells, the last 
of the towns to which his especial Commission 
tjxtended. " The Bloody Campaign," as that 
memorable assize has been styled, was all but 
over. All over the Western counties the carnage 
— for it is hardly possible to describe it by any 
milder term — had been frightful. Jeffreys's boast 
that he had hanged more prisoners than all the 
judges put together since William the Conqueror's 
time, was doubtless an exaggeration. But more 
than three hundred had already suffered death, 
and a far greater number had been sentenced 
to deportation to the colonies ; most of whom 
died of want, or the hardships to which they 
were subject. A deep horror of the atrocities 
perpetrated by the Chief Justice of England under 
the name of law, had taken hold of the people, 
which lasted for generations afterwards. Even 
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the chief actor in the butchery had grown weary 
of it ; and it was hoped by the friends of those 
who still remained for trial, that now at last mercy 
might be shown. 

The first on the list of those arraigned for trial 
at Wells was Rupert Trafford, charged with con- 
cealing, and afterwards abetting the escape of, 
Claude Morville, an officer who had held a di.i- 
tinguished command in the rebel army. On the 
morning when the trial was to take place, the 
court was crowded to suffocation, several persons 
of eminence in the neighbourhood being present 
Among these were Sir Thomas Cutler, late com- 
mander of the forces at Wells, and the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, whose ministrations among the 
unhappy prisoners for the last two months had 
entirely occupied his time and thoughts. A 
murmyr of admiration and sympathy ran through 
the closely-packed benches as Rupert Trafford, 
plainly but handsomely dressed, and distinguished 
by the calm and somewhat disdainful bearing of 
the Cavalier of those days, took his place in the 
dock. Almost immediately afterwards, the ushers 
announced the approach of the Chief Justice ; and 
Jeffreys, preceded by the officials in attendance, and 
followed by his puisne judges, passed up the court 
and assumed his place. He was a man still in the 
prime of life, with an imposing presence, and features 
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naturally frank and handsome. But the habitual in* 
dulgence of violent passions and gross debauchery, 
which grew upon him with advancing years, had 
stamped them with an expression at all times 
repulsive, and which, at his worst moments, might 
have passed for that of the arch-fiend himself. 
Those who knew him best predicted that it would 
go hard with those who might be arraigned before 
him that day. His eyes were bloodshot, his cheeks 
red and swollen, his lips dry, his voice husky and 
broken. He had evidently not yet slept off the 
effects of the debauch; wherewith, in company 
with Kirke and Grodwin, and other congenial asso- 
ciates, he had celebrated his arrival at Wells. The 
scowl on his brow deepened visibly as his glance 
rolled round the court, lighting on the manly 
features of Cutler and the serene countenance of 
Ken ; both of whom, as he well knew, had expressed 
the deepest disgust at his proceedings, but were 
too high for his enmity to reach. 

" Where is the list of traitors to be arraigned for 
justice in this place ? " he inquired harshly, as soon 
as the usual proclamation had been made. " What, 
so many ! " he proceeded, as the list was handed 
to him. *' Is the viper's brood still so numerous.? 
And to what purpose is it that we wade through 
all these separate cases, each one of which resembles 
the last, as nearly as two peas resemble each other.? 
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It is a needless waste of the public time — yea, a 
miscarriage of justice, to do so! Those whose 
guilt is clear — and I trow that is well-nigh the 
whole tale — had better plead guilty, and throw 
themselves on the mercy of the Crown. Mr. 
Wallop, you, I see, hold a brief for some of the 
prisoners. Will you not move them to follow my 
advice } " 

" I appear only for Rupert Trafford, the prisoner 
now at the bar, my lord," replied Wallop. "As 
he is already before the Court, it were best your 
lordship addressed the question to him yourself" 

" You hear, sir," said Jeffreys, turning to Trafford. 
" Do you plead guilty to the charge of high treason 
here brought against you, and implore his Majesty, 
of his grace, to deal mercifully with you } " 

" I do not," answered Rupert calmly. " It is not 
my habit to utter falsehoods ; and I should do so, 
were I to affirm that I had at any time been guilty 
of treason against my liege lord and sovereign." 

" You are ill advised, sir," returned Jeffreys, with 
a frown, "and may be well assured that it will 
go the more hardly with you that you are thus 
stubborn. Proceed then, Mr. Pollexfen. As the 
prisoner, it appears, desires justice rather than 
mercy, we will make sure that he has it." 

The counsel for the Crown, thus admonished, 
rose and opened the case against Trafford. He 
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stated how Claude Morville, an officer in high 
command in Monmouth's army, had been noto- 
riously for many years an intimate friend of the 
prisoner at the bar, and there was clear evidence 
that a mutual understanding had existed between 
them — amounting, in fact, to a treasonable com- 
pact — that each should shield the other in whatever 
danger he might be involved, without regfard to 
the interests of their employcrsw The prisoner 
had himself escaped from the hands of the rebek 
through Morville's assistance ; and it would be 
proved that he had requited the service, by 
screening Morville on two occasions from the just 
punishment of his treason. After the action at 
Sedgmoor, he had been sent by the colonel of his 
regiment in pursuit of Morville ; who would have 
been taken prisoner with the utmost ease, if Captain 
Trafford had not intentionally permitted him to 
escape. For this the latter had been tried by 

court-martial and dismissed the service ** 

"How, sir.^" interposed Jeffreys. "Tried by a 
court-martial, do you say, and convicted of the 
very offence for which he is now a second time 
arraigned; and yet he has the effrontery', in the 
face of such facts, to protest his innocence and 
occupy the time of the Court, which should be 
given to more important matters ! How say you 
now, sirrah.? Now that you see all the circum- 
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stances against you are known, do you now confess 
J your guilt ?" 

-^^ " You have heard my answer," returned Trafford 
^ haughtily. " I am not to be browbeatetn into 

■^' declaring myself that which I am not — a traitor 
to my King and name." 

**Do you bandy words with me, sir!" — said the 
Chief Justice. " But no matter. You will repent 

"^ this.^ Let the counsel proceed.'* 
' " I shall be further able to prove," resumed 

f Pollexfen, " that on the very day of the prisoner s 

' return to his house, Morville presented himself 
there, and was sheltered in some secret chamber 
from the King's officers, who were upon his track ; 
that afterwards the prisoner was seen to leave the 
house in company with two persons, one of them 
his own confidential servant, the other, Morville 
himself ; and it was by his help alone that this 
pestilent rebel has succeeded in evading the just 
punishment of his wicked rebellion. All this I 
shall be enabled to prove by trustworthy witnesses.. 
Should such be the case, the crime of which the 
prisoner will be convicted amounts to high treason 
against his Majesty the King." 

Pollexfen then summoned his witnesses. Colonel 
Kirke was the first who appeared, and was received 
by Jeffreys with an excess of civility which formed 
a strange contrast to his previous demeanour. He 



fully- permitted the escape of the rel 
whom he had been sent to arrest, ani 
considered that undue lenity had be 
him on that occasion — chiefly owing, as 
to some powerful influence which had 
ercised on his behalf One or two a 
Kirke's regiment corroborated the stal 
their colonel, being anxious probably t 
the blame of Morville's escape from i 
shoulders to that of their ofhcer. 

Godwin was then called, and told his : 
the crafty self-possession which was 
characteristic He protested that it ga\ 
utmost pain to appear as a witness a; 
relative and friend ; whom, up to the d 
arrest, he had always believed to be 
gentleman which the world held him, a 
he could hardly regard, even now, as gui 
treason with which he stood charged. 
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^xamin^tioa to this witness. He first made some 
inquiries as to Godwin's previous history, and 
more particularly his adherence to Monmouth's 
party, previously to the defeat at Sedgmoor. 
But Jeffreys peremptorily forbade the questions 
to be put "Colonel Grodwin," he said, "was a 
gentleman of known merit and loyalty, and he 
would not suffer his character to be assailed, 
merely for the purpose of shielding one who had 
already been convicted of treason by a competent 
tribunal." Driven from this point. Wallop next 
inquired whether Captain Trafford had not at 
once given him permission to search the house, 
when asked to do so — ^whether Colonel Godwin 
had solicited the captain's presence to assist him 
in the search — how long, after Trafford's return 
to Coombe Royal, Colonel Godwin had presented 
himself there — and lastly, whether the house had 
not been watched for some time previously ? 

But Jeffreys again broke in, interrupting the 
examination at every point "To what purpose 
did Mr. Wallop inquire whether the prisoner 
had granted permission for his house to be 
searched ? He could not have refused it, 
and must have known that Godwin would 
take no denial. Again, what mattered it 
whether the prisoner was asked to assist in the 
search ? '' 
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"The witness swore, my lord" said Wallop, 
" that the prisoner ' abstained ' from helping in 
the search. That may give the notion that be 
refused." 

"Fie, sir," said Jeffreys, *' why will you persist 
thus ? Had the prisoner been the loyal gentle- 
man he would have us believe, he would himself 
have volunteered to take part in the search. Of 
what consequence, once more, is it whether the 
prisoner returned to Coombe Royal an hour, or 
two hours, or half an hour, or five minutes before 
the arrival of the king's officer. Five minutes' 
space would suffice for the hiding of a rebel as 
well as an hour, and doubtless it did sufHce." 

Wallop sat down, aware, from long experience, 
of the uselessness of persisting. Nor did he 
again attempt to interfere when the last witness, 
Captain Hendon, entered the box, and confirmed 
the story of his principal in all essential par- 
ticulars — affirming that he had been able to see, 
though very indistinctly, two men, and afterwards 
a third, approach the stable from the direction of 
the house, and that those three, he could swear, 
were Morville, Leonard Horner, and the prisoner 
at the bar ; but he was unable to say in what 
order they had arrived on the scene. 

Pollexfen wound up his case briefly and 
pointedly, affirming that the facts were in them- 
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k" selves too strong to require comment on his 

3 part ; and he thought it needless to occupy the 

ti time of the Court in a matter so clear and 

simple. 

t Wallop now rose to make his reply. He was 

i. quite aware that, say what he might, there was 

i^ no reasonable prospect of his client's acquittal. 

J, Jeffreys was in his most determined humour ; and 

few juries had been found capable of withstanding 

him, when that mood was on him. Moreover the 

^ circumstances, as elicited in the trial, were really 

;^ most unfavourable to the prisoner ; and he could 

, hardly have escaped a verdict of guilty, even had 

the judge been as strongly inclined to favour him, 

as he was to take the opposite side. Only one 

spark of hope remained. Early in the day a note 

had been handed to him through the Court ; in 

which the writer stated that a witness was waiting 

outside, who was ready to appear when cited, and 

give evidence as to the parties by whom Claude 

Morville had been concealed at Coombe Royal 

on the 2 1st day of July; proving, at the same 

time, that the prisoner had no knowledge of the 

transaction. The handwriting was unknown to 

him, and no name was appended. The whole 

affair bore very much the aspect of an idle jest. 

But it was his client's only loophole of escape, 

and he resolved to try it. 
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"My lord," he began, "that there are many 
strange and doubtful matters connected with this 
case I do not deny. But I beg you to remember 
that the prisoner has adhered to one statement 
from the first, and nothing has been elicited to-day 
which is inconsistent with it. He says, in the first 
place, that he does not know whether Claude 
Morville was or was not secreted at his house on 
the 2 1 St day of July ; and, secondly, if he was so 
secreted, it was not by him, or with his privity or 
consent I submit, my lord, that, in spite of all 
that has been said, there is no proof that Master 
Morville was concealed there " 

" How sir ! " exclaimed the Chief Justice. ** No 
proof, do you say ? Call you the fact that Mor- 
ville was seen coming from the prisoner's house 
in the dead of the night, after the withdrawal 
of the officers who had been searching the house, 
no proof that he had been concealed there ? " 

" No proof, my lord, though there may be a 
presumption. But, secondly, even if it were certain, 
in place of only likely, that the fugitive was hidden 
there, there is no evidence to show that Master 
Trafford was the person who concealed him." 

" For shame, Mr. Wallop !" shouted Jeffreys. " Is 
it not a scandal that you should seek thus to mislead 
the jury > Do you forget that when the soldiers 
came up, they found the prisoner on the spot from 
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which Morville had but that moment escaped ? 
Would the prisoner have suffered Morville to take 
his horse without objection, if he had not connived 
at his flight ? Would he have made no effort to 
detain him ? Nay, sir, you but little help your 
client's case by arguments like these." 

" My lord, I again uige, that what you advance 
is inference, not proof. But I have evidence which 
will directly exculpate the prisoner. I have a 
witness, who is prepared to declare in court how 
and by whom Claude Morville was secreted at 
Coombe Royal, and to show that Master Trafford 
knew nothing of the transaction." 

"Ay, indeed!" exclaimed Jeffreys, "have you 
the hardihood to attempt that } Let us see this 
witness, forsooth ! Some menial wretch, I doubt 
not, on whose face Nature has written liar, so that 
all men may read it. Bring forward the brazen 
knave; I warrant you I will deal roundly with 
him!" 

The officer left the court, in obedience to the 
order, and returned in a few minutes, followed by 
the witness. The attention of the audience, which 
had languished during the last hour — the convic- 
tion of the prisoner being regarded as certain — 
was now in some degree revived. Who could 
this witness be, and what could he have to tell 'i 
Was Trafford really innocent ? Few persons had 
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believed that, notwithstanding his denial. The 
popular interest was greatly enhanced when it 
was perceived that the new comer was a woman, 
wrapped in a long, dark mantle, which hid both 
her face and figure, but exhibiting in every move- 
ment and gesture the grace of a high-bom lady. 
The buzz of half-audible conversation was hushed 
into silence. Throughout the spacious court, and 
even on the magistrates* bench, there were some 
that half rose from their seats, the more clearly 
to observe her as she ascended the steps of the 
witness-box. Wallop himself appeared to share 
the general surprise, as the stranger, laying aside 
the cloak and hood in which she had hitherto 
been muffled, disclosed the face and figure of a 
girl scarce twenty years of age, deathly pale, but 
of the most exquisite beauty. 

" Madam, your name ? " he asked, with the 
deepest respect. Every ear was bent eagerly 
forward to catch the answer, and a murmur of 
mingled pity and admiration burst forth, as she 
answered, " Eveleen Trafford, the sister of the 
accused.** 

" Eveleen ! " exclaimed the prisoner, who had 
hitherto been mute from astonishment. " I forbid 
this. I command you to retire." 

" Be silent, sir," said Jeffreys. " If you again 
interfere, the officers of the court shall remove 
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. you. Madam," he continued,- turning to the 
w^ witness, and speaking with unusual courtesy — for 
jj, even he could not fail to be impressed by the 
, ; appearance and bearing of the fair creature before 
.. him — " Madam, you have done ill to come here. 
-. Doubtless you fancy that it is your duty to save 
^ your brother, if you can, even at the sacrifice of 
^ truth and loyalty ; but, remember, there are heavy 
^ penalties for perjury, from which neither rank nor 
. sex will shelter the offender. You do not deny — 
, so I understand your counsel — that this Morville 
, was secreted in your brother's house of Coombe 
^ Royal on the 2ist of July last } " 

" I do not deny it, my lord," answered Eveleen, 
calmly. ** He was secreted there." 

" Eveleen, Eveleen ! Be silent, I charge you," 
again interposed Trafford, » struggling with the 
warders, who vainly endeavoured to silence him ; 
until, at a signal from the Chief Justice, he was 
forcibly removed from the court 

" You do not deny that Morville was hidden in 
the house," resumed Jeffreys, as soon as order had 
been restored ; " and yet you would maintain — so 
again, your counsel says — that your brother knew 
nought of it. Have a care. Madam. Remember 
that the whole of the mansion was examined with 
the 'most minute scrutiny by one to whom it was 
well known; yet Morville's hiding-place was tvcit. 

M 
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discovered. No ordinary knowledge of its secrets 
could have sufficed for the traitor's concealment 
Do not tell me that any servant, or any but the 
master of the house, could have accomplished it!" 

" It was no servant," returned Eveleen, who 
appeared to speak more freely, now that her 
brother was no longer present. " I have never 
asserted that it was." 

** How ? " exclaimed the Judge, " secreted in the 
house, yet by neither master nor servant? By 
whom, then, was the traitor hidden ? " 

" It was no servant," repeated Eveleen, amid the 
profound silence of the court " I myself; I alone — 
with the assistance, that is, of poor Leonard Homer, 
who is now beyond the reach of your vengeance — 
concealed Master Morville in the ' priest's chamber/ 
on the afternoon of the day you have named.'* 

" You yourself, Madam ! '* cried Jeffreys, as 
another irrepressible burst of admiration re- 
sounded through the court. " Do you remember 
that, if this tale were true — as I believe it to be 
wholly false, and coined for the purpose of saving 
a traitor from his righteous sentence — you would 
yourself be guilty of high treason } Have you 
heard of the doom of Alice Lisle for the same 
offence, and do you not fear to suffer it yourself?" 

" I have heard it, my lord," she answered. " But 
I have spoken the truth. Had it not been for the 
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,Iong illness, during which I knew nought of what 

_,was passing around me, I had owned this long 

^ ago. 

7^ "It is well, Madam," said the Chief Justice 
. after a few more questions, by which he vainly en- 
deavoured to shake the credit of her testimony. 
" You may retire. Let the deposition of the 
witness, however, be carefully taken down. She 

., must abide the consequences of her own folly. I 
trust the jury will be too wary to be thus misled, 
and make themselves accomplices in this attempt 
to defeat the ends of justice. Officers, remove the 
witness, and bring the prisoner back into court." 
The remainder of the trial was hurried over; 

, for all felt that nothing of importance now remained 
to be elicited. Jeffreys summed up the case briefly, 
but urging every point that told against the pri- 
soner, and explaining away all that had been 
advanced in his favour;, with the shameless dis- 
regard of justice which has happily never so dis- 
graced the English Bench, before his time or since. 
He concluded by dismissing the jury to consider 
their verdict, with the intimation — which he so 
often used to procure a conviction — that, under 
such circumstances as the present, deliberation 
could scarcely be needed. 

It appeared as if the jury concurred with him 
on this point. They returned, after the abseac^ 

M 2 
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of a few minutes only, and delivered in their 
verdict of " Not guilty." 

" Not guilty, gentlemen ! " exclaimed the Chief 
Justice, in a tone of affected amazement, " Do I 
hear you aright ? Have you considered the evi- 
dence of Colonel Godwin and Captain Hendon ? 
There surely must be a mistake ! " 

"We have considered the whole evidence, my 
lord," returned the foreman firmly, "and feel no 
doubt that Morville was not concealed by Trafford's 
act, or with his privity." 

" You cannot mean it, sir ! " thundered Jeffreys. 
" Evidence more convincing than theirs was never 
heard in a court of justice. You have not taken 
sufficient time for deliberation. You must retire 
and consider this anew." 

"Wc will retire, if your lordship insists," re- 
turned the foreman ; but we shall come to no 
other conclusion." 

"It will be of no use," said another juryman, 
a stout grazier from Shepton Mallet. "We are 
all of one mind, and are not like to change it." 

Jeffreys eyed the hardy speaker with a look 
like that of a wild animal, which the hunter has 
roused from its covert. He was on the point of 
bursting out into a torrent of angry invectives; 
but the presence of some among the spectators, 
and particularly that of the Bishop of Bath and 
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Wells, in some measure restrained him. He felt 
that for once he was baffled ; but the reflection 
did not tend to allay the fury into which he had 
lashed himself. 

** Be it so, gentlemen," he said, at length. " If a 
foul traitor has escaped the penalty of his guilt, 
that is on your consciences, not mine. I must 
assume, I suppose, that you believe the story 
which this audacious girl has not scrupled to tell 
in open court, confessing herself guilty of the 
treason wherewith her brother stood charged. 
Let her forthwith be taken into custody. She, at 
least, when tried by a loyal and impartial jury, 
will hardly be suffered to evade the just punish- 
ment of the offence which she has herself acknow- 
ledged. 

He lost no time in making good his threat. 
Within two days Eveleen Trafford was arraigned 
before him, and convicted on her own comession, 
of high treason, in concealing a well-known rebel 
from the pursuit of justice. An impassioned appeal 
for mercy was made by her counsel, but in vain. 
She was sentenced to be beheaded in the market- 
place at Wells, on such day as his Majesty might 
be pleased to appoint. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PRISON AT WELLS. 

|N a stout cell, imperfectly lighted by a slit 
in the massive walls, Eveleen was seated 
in company with her brother, one after- 
noon about a fortnight after the acquittal of the 
latter. She looked pale and anxious ; and the eye 
of her companion, who leaned over the rude stool 
on which she was sitting, grew more sad, as it 
lighted on her ashen cheek and drooping figure. 
He had been trying hard to comfort her, but, it 
seemed, with little prospect of success. 

" Nay, Eveleen," he was saying, " this cause for 
sorrow at least is unfounded. Claude Morville 
must have reached France or Holland. Godwin's 
inveterate hatred could not have failed to dis- 
cover him, long ere this, had he remained in 
England." 

" I wish you may be right, Rupert," said Eveleen ; 
"but my mind misgives me sorely. This offer of 
Godwin's — for his the offer really is, though his 
name has not appeared in it — has, beyond doubt, 
been made with some deep and settled purpose." 
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"You mean the suggestion," answered Rupert, 
" for it was a suggestion rather than an offer — ^that 
if Claude's hiding-place could be discovered, or if 
he would voluntarily surrender himself to justice, 
your share in the matter might be overlooked." 

" Yes," said Eveleen. " It was made, as you will 
remember, through my counsel, Mr. Wallop, on the 
day previous to the trial. I saw Mr. Wallop again 
this morning. He says that, notwithstanding the 
sentence of the Court, he is confident that the 
proposal will be renewed. He evidently thought 
the proceeding most unusual, and hardly knew 
how to account for it. But, as it had been made, 
it was his duty, he said, to communicate it to 
me." 

" I scarcely know how to understand it myself," 
said Rupert. " Assuming that you are right, and 
that Godwin is the true author of this extraordinary 
overture, it is difficult to see his object. Even if 
he supposes us to be acquainted with the place of 
Morville's retreat, he can scarcely account us base 
enough to purchase your life by the betrayal of 
our friend." 

" I am not altogether sure of that," said Eveleen. 
"Base and heartless as he is, he may probably 
enough believe others as unworthy as himself. 
But my own belief is that the offer has been made 
in the conviction that Claude will hear of it, either 
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before or after the day of execution. In the first 
event, Godwin hopes that he will try to save my 
life by the sacrifice of his own; in the second, 
that he will reproach himself, however needlessly, 
through all his after-life, because he failed to rescue 
me when he might have done sa Why else this 
long delay between my sentence and execution? 
Jeffreys is not one to defer the satisfaction which 
the death of his victims yields him. Remember 
Lady Lisle, whom he doomed to the stake on the 
very day of her condemnation I Is it likely that 
he would defer the completion of my sentence for 
a whole fortnight and more, unless there were some 
special purpose of this kind in view ?" 

"It is strange, I admit," said TrafTord. "But 
remember this is not a matter that has been, or 
would be, made generally public ; and I see not 
by what channel he could hope that it would reach 
Morville*s ears, unless indeed your first conjecture 
is right, and he does believe that a TrafTord could 
purchase life by infamy! But enough of him. 
Let us speak of better men. When saw you last 
the good Bishop.^ You know that he has pro* 
mised to make an effort in person to move James 
to mercy. I saw him yester-even, and he spoke 
of visiting you before he set out." 

" He is the best and holiest of men," said Eve- 
lecn. " Should he succeed — as I have but little 
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hope that he will — in obtaining a remission of my 
sentence, that would not equal the service he has 
done me in strengthening me to endure bravely 
the death, to which I have been doomed. He was 
with me late last night, and I scarce hope to see 
him to-day ; but his chaplain usually visits me at 
this hour. I fancied that I had heard his step in 
the outer cell some few minutes ago. But doubt- 
less it was the warder who comes at intervals to 
ascertain my presence through the grating in the 
inner door. Colonel Godwin, since he has suc- 
ceeded to his new office, has taken care that one 
prisoner at least shall not escape him." 

At this moment the door opened, and a man^ 
dressed in the cassock, gown, and cap usually 
worn by the clergy of that day, entered the cell^ 
removing, as he did so, the handkerchief which 
he had been holding to his face. Trafford bowed 
gravely, and was about to retire and leave him 
alone with Eveleen ; but the latter started up the 
moment he entered, gazed for a few moments, in 
mingled surprise and doubt, on the face of the new 
comer, and then again dropping on the seat, ex- 
claimed faintly, " Claude ! Claude ! why have you 
ventured hither V* 

" It is Morville," cried Rupert, recovering from 
the surprise which his sister's demeanour had caused 
him. " The disguise is so skilful, that I should not 
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have known you. You have heard, then, of this 
villain's proposal ? I had hoped that was im- 
possible. But there must be no mistake on this 
subject, Claude. Even if my sister could accept 
her life, purchased by the forfeiture of your 
own " 

" No, no !" interposed Eveleen passionately, 
again starting up, "do not even speak of it 
Claude, if my wishes have any weight with you, 
you will fly this instant. Far from saving my life, 
you would slay me twice over if you were to carry 
out your purpose. Fly ! fly ! I say. No argument 
you can urge could induce me to assent. Nay, you 
cannot believe me so base as to think it would !" 

" I understand nothing of this," said Morville, 
who had listened in astonished silence to the eager 
expostulations of his companions. " I heard only 
four days ago of Rupert's trial and acquittal, and 
your own arraignment, Eveleen, on the same charge 
— of having harboured me, that is, on the day of my 
escape from Coombe Royal. In the obscure French 
village where I had taken refuge, no news from 
England had been received for many weeks •' 

"And by what channel did the tidings reach 
you at last?" asked Eveleen, interrupting. 

" They were brought me by a peasant from my 
own village," said Morville, " one Roger Frapwell 
— the same man who had kept me safe in hiding 



V 
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until Ralph Godwin discovered my lurking-place. 
I had once mentioned in his hearing the place 
where I should take refuge if I reached France^ 
and he contrived to trace me out." 

"And what was his purpose in seeking you?*^ 
asked Trafford in some surprise. 

"A somewhat strange one. It seems that he 
and several of his neighbours have formed the 
resolution of quitting England, where they say 
men are now treated worse than dogs, and he 
fancied I was the only person who could help 
them to their wishes." 

" I remember to have heard from Lettice that 
Godwin had handled these Frapwells in some 
barbarous manner," said Eveleen. 

" So it appears," said Morville. " Roger, it seems,. 
at first vowed that he would not leave England 
without taking revenge for his wrongs, and he is, 
I judge, a dangerous man to provoke. But this is 
nothing to our present purpose. From Frapwell I 
learned that when he left his home, you, Eveleen,. 
were to be tried almost immediately. I heard in 
London, the day before yesterday, the issue of the 
trial.'^ 

" You heard that Eveleen had been sentenced 
to death .^" said Trafford. 

" Alas ! yes. I came straight here and disguised 
myself as a clergyman, in the hope that Eveleen 
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might escape dressed in my attire. But if I have 
understood you rightly, Trafford, what was but a ) 
vague hope may be turned to a certainty. Is it 
indeed the case, that a promise of pardon has 
been made to your sister, conditionally on my 
surrendering myself to undergo the doom which 
has been awarded to her? Nay, answer me, 
Rupert, as you are a gentleman, and a Trafford. 
I demand that you tell me all. I am entitled to 
know it." 

" I must speak, Eveleen," said Rupert, answer- 
ing the mute look of entreaty on his sisters 
face. " I cannot disregard his appeal ! It is true, 
Claude, that the offer you speak of has been 
made. But I repeat what I have already said, 
that even if Eveleeii could accept her life on such 
terms — and I, her brother, who will scarce survive 
her loss, would rather witness her death than her 
acceptance of it — but even if she could bring her- 
self to accept it, I believe this Godwin to be so 
double-dyed a villain, as to be capable of breaking 
his word, when he once had you m his power; 
and that he would so manoeuvre, as to send two 
victims to the scaffold in place of one." 

*' Ah, you but imperfectly understand his 
motives,'* said Eveleen. " He would not consign 
us both to death. He would not be so merciful. 
He would suffer one to live on, knowing that to 
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that one, life would be one long grief and reproach 
— a thousand deaths in place of one! Such it 
would be too surely to me !" 

'* And what do you think life would be to me,, 
Eveleen," asked her lover, sorrowfully, " that 
you would have me retain it at a cost far exceed- 
ing that, which you view in your own instance 
with such horror? Do you remember that I 
deserve the doom to which you have been 
sentenced, while you are wholly blameless of 
anything but a wish to save me from it ? If you 
were to go to the scaffold, you would be under- 
going my punishment. If I went |:hither, I should 
but be undergoing my own. And yet you would 
have me bear the double load of sorrow and 
shame — the half of which you yourself are unable 
to endure !" 

" You are a man," said Eveleen. " A man has 
a hundred aids in bearing trouble, which a woman 
altogether lacks. A man may lead an active and 
stirring life, and serve a noble cause with sword 
and brain, while a woman can do little but sit in 
her chamber and weep. For you the future has 
many a brilliant hope, many a noble interest ; for 
me, there would be nothing but the miserable 
past. To me the world would be wholly dead. 
You might form new ties " 

" Eveleen, Eveleen !" interrupted her lover, re- 
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proachfuUy; "is it thus you judge me — me who 
have loved you, and you only, from my boyhood ; 
whose every earthly hope would perish with you? 
But you cannot mean to ask this of me. I will 
not believe it ! Require of me any other sacrifice 
that it is in the power of man to make, and it 
shall: be done cheerfully — ^but not this. Do not 
ask me to look on, while you are hurried to an 
ignoble doom and a bloody grave ; and all for 
my offence ! Nay, were I to consent, the honour- 
able future you predict for me, could consist in 
nought, but the scorn of every man of worth and 
honour ! " 

"Aye, it is always thus," returned Eveleen, 
bitterly. "You men ever love yourselves most, 
let your professions be what they may ! Do the 
. opinions of others, then, which I have so often 
heard you declare that you despise — do they 
indeed weigh more with you than the affection, 
you have again and again vowed to be the 
dearest of ail earthly things to you? Claude!" 
she exclaimed, starting up before he was aware of 
her purpose, and throwing herself on her knees 
before him, "do not refuse the only request 
Eveleen Trafford has ever made of you. Suffer 
me to die happy, knowing that I have saved 
you!" 

Morville was deeply moved. It would have 
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been impossible, even for an indifferent spectator, 

^to behold without emotion the pleading look im- 

"printed on Eveleen*s pale and lovely features; 

but to him for whom that face had long been the 

] fairest and dearest on earth, the sight was one of 

overpowering agony. It was impossible alike to 

grant or to refuse her prayer ! What he might 

' have answered, it is difficult to conjecture, but at 

this moment there came the sound of a key 

thrust into the door of the outer cell, and a voice 

was heard which all instantly recognized. 

" Resume your disguise, Morville," said Rupert, 
moving hastily to the door. " I will keep him a 
few minutes in check. Whatever resolution you 
may come to, you must not at all events surrender 
yourself to-day. Remember, Eveleen's pardon 
may be obtained, without any condition, of the 
King; in which case you would be wantonly 
throwing away your life by yielding yourself 
now." 

He opened the door as he concluded, and passed 
into the outer cell, where he found Godwin ; who 
had fortunately been detained a few minutes by 
two of the warders. He greeted Rupert with a 
distant civility, which the other knew well how to 
interpret 

" I bid you good morning. Master Trafford/' 
he said ; " or rather, I should say, good afternoon. 
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seeing that the hour of noon is past. I trust I 
am not offending against the rules of the most 
punctilious etiquette, if I express a hope that 
3'our sister is as well in mind and body as can 
be hoped for, under her present untoward circum- 
stances." 

" She is worn out in mind and body," replied 
Traffbrd, interposing himself between Ralph and 
the door of the inner cell. " If there is aught that 
needs to be communicated to her, I pray you to 
deliver it to me, since she is at present wholly unfit 
to receive visitors." 

'* There is matter of the last importance for her 
to hear without delay," said Godwin, " else, believe 
me, I had not intruded my presence on her. You 
are aware that an informal intimation has already 
been made to her, through her counsel, that the 
Chief Justice might be induced to recommend her 
case to the King, as one in which the prerogative 
of mercy might be exercised. At my instance, he 
has been induced to sign a formal document to 
that effect, placing the matter beyond the possi- 
bility of cavil. I have brought the document for 
your sister's inspection. But, I pray you, since I 
have had the good fortune to fall in with you, to 
peruse it yourself I have but too plain reason to 
know that you entertain grave doubts of my good 
faith. But you will be unable to entertain any 
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doubts respecting the paper itself, when you have 
once read it." 

Too sick at heart to notice the studied imper- 
tinence of Ralph's manner, Trafford took the 
paper from his hands, and read it carefully through. 
It appeared to be a genuine document, and was 
signed by JefTreys's own hand. It recommended 
the case of Eveleen Trafford for the exercise of 
the royal prerogative of mercy ; stating that a 
sufficient interval would be allowed for the due 
presentation of the memorial ; and therefore the 
execution of the sentence had been deferred till 
the 1 6th of October. The conditions on which, 
as Mr. Wallop had intimated, a pardon would be 
granted, viz., the capture or surrender of Mor- 
ville, did not appear in the document; and Trafford, 
for a moment, really believed that the hearts of 
Godwin and his coadjutors had been touched by 
compassion. 

" I know not how to be thankful enough," he 
said, " for this unhoped-for act of grace. We had 
been taught to believe that no mercy could be 
shown, except on conditions impossible for us to 
accept. Let me pray you now to earn our grati- 
tude yet more deeply by transmitting this paper, 
with as small delay as may be possible, to White- 
hall, in order that my sister may be relieved from 
the suspens^i which to those in her position is 

N 
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oftentimes a severer trial than the certainty of 
approaching doom." 

A sarcastic smile contorted Ralph's ordinarily 
impassive features. " Stay a moment," he said, 
" Master TrafTord. This is indeed an act of grace 
on the part of Lord Jeffreys. Yet Kir. Wallop 
was not mistaken when he intimated to Mistress 
Eveleen that there were certain conditions — I 
grieve to hear that you consider them impossible 
of acceptance — without which he could not 
permit the paper to be laid before his Majesty. 
He has empowered me to state those conditions 
to you, or rather to your sister. It is with 
the intention of doing so that I visit her to- 
day." 

" And those conditions," exclaimed Trafford, 
indignantly, " are the surrender of Claude Morville 
into your hands } " 

"That is one of the conditions," said Godwin, 
blandly. " There is also the forfeiture to the Crown 
of all Mistress Eveleen's property, and a fine of 
twenty thousand pounds to be levied on the estate 
of Coombe Royal." 

" To the two last we make no demur," said 
Rupert, restraining with difficulty his indignation 
and disgust. " Make the fine thirty, forty thousand 
pounds if you will ; or take the whole, if less will 
not content you ; but do not seek to impose terms 
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; on us, the very mention of which is an insult to 
our honour." 
; "I grieve that you take it so, Master Trafford/' 
. said the other — " the more so, as I know that the 
surrender of the traitor Morville is a condition 
which can in no wise be dispensed with. If I 
might be permitted," he added, after a pause, " I 
think I could venture a shrewd guess as to what 
is passing in your mind at this moment. You 
are thinking whether, by involving me in a quarrel, 
and running me comfortably through the body, 
you might get possession of this precious docu- 
ment, and present it to the King yourself It will 
not answer, sir. In the first place, I do not fight, 
where the advantage is likely to be wholly on the 
side of my opponent, even if I could forget — 
which, however, I do not — that you declined on 
the last occasion, when we met in private, to 
honour me by the acceptance of my challenge. 
And in the second, the two stout warders, with 
whom you saw me conversing just now, were 
receiving my orders to wait within call, in antici- 
pation that some violence on your part might 
possibly be attempted. Now, will you permit me, 
if you please, to pass in and lay the Lord Jeffreys*s 
letter before your sister, since this is a matter in 
which I am empowered to deal with principals 
only } '* 

N 2 
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"My sister already knows and rejects your 
detestable offer," exclaimed Trafford, again inter- 
posing between Godwin and the door. " Stand 
back, sir ! You shall not enter here. Miss Trafford 
is at present engaged with the Lord Bishop's 
chaplain. I will not suffer her devotions to be 
interrupted ! " 

" The Lord Bishop's chaplain ! " repeated 
Godwin. " He has but two that I know of, and 
I will be on my oath that I saw them both, not 
a quarter of an hour ago, in attendance on the 
bishop at the cathedral service. I met the pro- 
cession as I passed through the close on my way 
hither. I must see who this pretended chaplain 
is. Nay, sir, it is useless to persist in this boyish 
folly. I will not be prevented from entering your 
sisters prison, or ascertaining who her present 
companion really is. If you attempt resistance, 
I shall instantly summon the warders. 

Perceiving the uselessness of further opposition, 
Trafford moved aside, and suffered Godwin to 
unlock the door. Morville, who had now resumed 
his disguise, and taken leave of Eveleen, attempted 
to pass out the moment it was opened ; but Ralph 
placed himself directly in his way, and fixed a 
look of keen scrutiny upon him, which the latter 
vainly endeavoured to avoid. 

"Reverend sir" began Godwin, with assumed 
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politeness, " I am happy to avail myself of this 
opportunity of becoming known to you. I had 
thought I had the honour of being acquainted 
-with all the various officers of the bishop's 
household ; and especially his chaplains, who, 
like himself, are ornaments to their profession. 
May I presume so far as to crave your name, and 
inquire how long it is since you were promoted to 
your present office ?" 

Morville made no reply. He saw at a glance 
that Godwin had recognised him, and was now 
indulging his malignant temper by protracting 
his embarrassment. 

"Will you not favour me with the reverend 
gentleman's name," he continued, turning to 
Eveleen, "since he seems unwilling to communicate 
it himself.^ Nay, then, I must hazard a con- 
jecture, though a wild one ; and inquire how long 
it is since Master Claude Morville, late a major in 
the Duke of Monmouth's service, took holy orders 
in the English Church.? I fear, sir, you have 
chosen the wrong communion for obtaining grace 
with his Majesty. Had you become a priest, now, 
in the Church of Rome " 

" Peace, sir," interrupted Morville, sternly. 
"Take notice that I here surrender myself, in 
accordance with the promise which I learn has 
been made to Miss Trafford, that in event of 
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my so yielding myself, she shall receive a free 
pardon." 

" In accordance with the offer made to Miss 
Trafford, you should rather say, and contained 
in this paper," returned Ralph, taking it from his 
pocket, and deliberately tearing it to fragments. 
" It was left to my discretion whether it should 
be presented to his Majesty or not ; and I have 
resolved against it. Master Trafford positively 
refused the conditions on his sister's part not ten 
minutes since ; and, besides, Major Morville, you 
could hardly claim to surrender yourself, when 
you were already my prisoner." 

"Base and frontless villain," shouted Trafford, 
grasping the hilt of his rapier. " I scarcely know 
what prevents me from passing my sword through 
your body, and ridding the world of the vilest 
scoundrel it contains!" 

" I know one or two reasons," returned Godwin, 
coolly ; " and chief among them, that you will not 
have the opportunity ! Ho ! without there ! Seize 
that man," he continued, pointing to Morville, as 
the turnkeys entered. " Strip off his disguise, fetter 
his wrists and ankles, and place him in one of the 
strongest cells. He is an attainted traitor, and will 
need no trial." 
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CHAPTER XL 

KING JAMES. 




EW characters of English history have 
received so scant a measure of justice, 
both from contemporary and subsequent 
writers, as James II. Historians have enlarged, 
one after another, on the narrowness of his 
understanding, the bigotry of his devotion, his 
dull obstinacy, and his implacable severity; but 
have omitted to record the virtues — though these 
were neither few nor slight — which qualified his 
errors. The natural result has been that most 
Englishmen regard him as one of the worst, as 
well as one of the weakest, of our native kings. A 
more careful study of his history would greatly 
modify this verdict. If he was a bigot in religion, 
he was undeniably a sincere one. If he held 
erroneous opinions in matters of public policy, he 
at least acted honestly on them. If he sent mul- 
titudes to the scaffold, it was because in his heart 
he believed such to be his duty. In many respects 
he presents an honourable contrast to the brother 
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who preceded, and the son-in-law who supplanted 
him — being free from the unprincipled laxity of 
the one, and the cold selfishness of the other. In 
the eyes of all those who do not regard worldly 
success as the measure of desert, James's forfeiture 
of his throne must be accounted more respectable 
than Charles's skilful retention, or William's crafty 
gain of one. 

James was at this time at the height of his 
power. The enemies who had obstructed his access 
to the throne, or attempted to wrest it from him 
after his succession to it, had failed so completely 
in their efforts as to lend a strength to his govern- 
ment, which it could not otherwise have possessed. 
On the morning of the thirteenth of October, he 
was seated in his cabinet, in company with Sunder- 
land — who, for months past, had been gaining an 
influence, the most fatal that ever minister exer- 
cised over his sovereign. He had not yet succeeded 
in driving his rivals, Halifax and Rochester, from 
the chief places in his master s counsels ; but his 
schemes had so far thriven, that the dismissal of 
Rochester was already contemplated, and that of 
Halifax fully resolved on. The king had learned — 
partly from others, partly from Sunderland him- 
self — that the latter was beginning to entertain 
doubts respecting the position of the Reformed 
Church, and iucUtve towards the ancient faith of 
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England. This state of mind was one which ever 
attracted James's warm sympathy; and Sunder- 
land became doubly interesting in his eyes from 
the painful struggle which he believed to be pass- 
ing in his mind. The intelligent student of history 
will scarcely require to be told that Sunderland's 
sole object in this instance, as indeed throughout 
his whole career, was to advance his worldly 
interest. Few public characters deserve to stand 
lower in public estimation than this man. He was 
false, sordid, and shameless, to an extent which is 
happily rare, even in the history of courtiers. There 
was no one who was willing to purchase his 
interest, from whom he did not take money ; and 
no one of them whom he did not betray, when it 
suited him to do so. The amount he received 
in bribes alone would have rendered him the 
wealthiest of English subjects, if it had not been 
that his inveterate passion for the gaming-table,, 
at which he was almost uniformly unsuccessful, 
continually drained his resources, and left him a 
needy man. 

Before repairing to Whitehall that morning, he 
had had an interview at his own house with Ralph 
Godwin ; who had come up from Wells almost 
immediately after his arrest of Morville, for the 
purpose of defeating the attempt which, as he 
had learnt, the Bishop of Bath and Wells was 
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about to make to obtain a remission of Eveleen s 
sentence. 

It will be remembered that a bribe of twenty 
thousand pounds had been promised to Sunder- 
land in the event of Trafford's condemnation as a 
traitor, and Godwin's succession to the estates. 
Trafford's unexpected acquittal had frustrated this 
scheme ; but Godwin had endeavoured to retain 
Sunderland's assistance by proposing that a fine 
should be levied on Coombe Royal, and given to 
the Minister, corresponding with the amount 
already, agreed on. His plan of succeeding to 
Trafford's estates had of course fallen to the 
ground ; but the hope of gratifying his revenge 
by the death of Eveleen or her lover still re- 
mained, and he was firmly purposed to omit no 
effort by which it could be secured. He repre- 
sented to Sunderland that Miss Trafford's fortune 
was already forfeited to the Crown, and that he 
might easily advise the Council to lay a fine of at 
least twenty thousand pounds on the estate of 
Coombe Royal, as the penalty of the traitorous 
use to which it had been put by the concealment 
within it of the traitor Morville. With judicious 
management, a part, or even the whole, of these 
large sums might find their way into Sunderland's 
pockets. But if a free pardon should be obtained 
/rem the King, a\l prospect of obtaining an emolu- 
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ment at the expense of the Trafford family would 
cease. There was little need to stimulate Sunder- 
land's activity in the matter. He was at that 
moment embarrassed for money to maintain the 
cost of his sumptuous establishment ; and he 
readily promised what assistance he might be able 
to render, in furthering Master Godwin's views. 

The hour was approaching at which the King 
usually accorded audiences to persons of rank and 
importance, who might desire to visit him. James 
desisted reluctantly from the arguments he had 
been pouring into Sunderland's ears, on the im- 
portance of authority in matters of faith to men, 
who should not, he said, be left to discover the 
truth for themselves, and were, in fact, incapable 
of discovering it. 

I would we had more time, my lord," he said, 
to pursue this subject, so deeply interesting to 
us both ; but Kings, alas ! cannot command their 
leisure, even where the deepest interests of the 
soul are concerned." 

" I, too, could have wished to hear further, my 
liege," said Sunderland. " It is ever with reluctance 
that we yield up what we have long treasured ; 
and nothing but the profoundest conviction can 
justify a change of faith. Yet I must own that 
I am, at present, unable to answer the arguments 
you have advanced." 
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" We must be patient," said James, " and be 
assured all will go well. One of my chaplains 
will preach on the subject this evening in my 
private chapel. I trust you will be present, my 
lord ; and you will then hear the truth far more 
ably laid before you, than it has been my power to 
put it. But we must turn to other matters now. 
Inquire of the attendant, who may now be in the 
ante-chamber awaiting an audience." 

Sunderland obeyed ; and in a few minutes the 
door of the cabinet was thrown open, and his lord- 
ship "the Bishop of Bath and Wells" was an- 
nounced. James rose from his chair, and made 
a step or two forward to meet his visitor — an 
unusual act of condescension on his part. As he 
moved across the room, his figure was more 
clearly seen. He was a well-built man, rather 
above the middle stature, and would have been 
dignified in his carriage, if it had not been for the 
constraint which seemed to fetter all his motions. 
His complexion was fair, and his features strongly 
marked, with an expression which was gracious 
and courteous, unless when something occurred 
to displease him ; when they were disfigured by a 
dark look of sullen anger, which few who had 
witnessed it failed to retain in memory. 

On the present occasion he was, as we have 
said, more than ordinarily gracious. 
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" "Is it indeed you, my lord ? " he said, as he 
returned the bishop's salutation. " I am no less 
surprised than pleased that you should have re- 
turned to London, before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment summoned you to the discharge of your 
duties. We had heard that you were so deeply 
engrossed by the duties of your office, that you 
had no time to spare for other matters." 

'* It is the discharge of one of my duties, may 
it please your Majesty," replied Ken, "that has 
caused me to leave my diocese ; where, in truth, 
there has been enough of suffering and horror to 
engross my time, had every day been thrice its 
ordinary length." 

The King looked grave, but not displeased. 
" We had your letter, my lord," he said, " and we 
thank you for it. In time of war, and still more 
in time of rebellion, many severities are exercised 
which we cannot restrain, and scarcely know that 
we should wish to do so, seeing that these are 
like the cauteries and amputations, which are 
needful when the body is diseased, to the recovery 
of its health." 

" Doubtless, your Majesty, the sin of rebellion 
is a heavy one, and in dealing with it the magis- 
trate must not bear the sword in vain," replied 
the bishop. " I would not presume — even if it 
were permitted me — ^to urge aught to the con- 
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trary. But, your Majesty, when the heads o|K 
the chief criminals have fallen, and enough has 
been done to show the folly, as well as the 
wickedness of revolt, might not mercy then be 
shown, consistently with j.ustice ? " 

The expression of the King's face changed ; 
the stern hard look, of which we have before 
spoken, came over it. 

" My lord," he said, " if your purpose is to in- 
struct us in the discharge of our royal duty of 
justice, we must desire you to forbear. We heard 
you patiently, and granted your entreaty, when 
you prayed that the law might resume its sway, 
and no offenders be done to death, against whom 
a lawful tribunal had not pronounced its sentence. 
But we will not consent to pardon the guilty, for 
no other reason than because the execution of 
their righteous sentence is painful to our feelings. 
We were unworthy to hold the office to which 
the Providence of God has called us, were we to 
do so." 

He glanced at Sunderland as he spoke, who 
instantly answered the appeal. "Your Majesty 
knows," he observed, " that I have already more 
than once presumed to remonstrate against the 
excess of lenity, in which your Majesty's natural 
tenderness of heart always prompts you to indulge." 

" True, Sundetlarvd," said the King ; " you have 
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done so, and we have thanked you for it. You are 
ever my faithful servant. But," he added, " we have 
not yet heard the purpose for which you^ my lord 
Bishop, have sought our presence to-day. It could 
scarcely have bee'n in order to complain of the 
punishment of offenders, who have already under- 
gone their sentence." 

"Your Majesty is right," said Ken. " My pur- 
pose in soliciting this audience is to entreat mercy 
for two offenders who, as I have lately learned, 
are to be put to death together three days hence 
in the town of Wells, unless your Majesty is pleased 
to remit their sentence." 

" What are their names ? " inquired the King, 
"and the offences for which they had recteived 
their sentence.?" 

" One of them is called Claude Morville, a 
Somersetshire gentleman of good family, who was 
unhappily induced, by his personal affection for 
the Duke of Monmouth, to take part in the late 
unhappy rebellion ; and the other is Mistress 
Eveleen Trafford, a member of an ancient and 
loyal house, who has been convicted, on her own 
confession, of sheltering him from justice." 

" Knowing him to be a rebel ? " inquired James, 
sternly. 

" I must answer * Yes,' " said Ken. " Yet it was 
no premeditated act of treason, but a sudden and 
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sharp trial, under which the most faithful might 
have fallen. They were lovers, as your Majesty 
will readily conjecture, before the evil days of 
rebellion arose. Morville came to bid her fare- 
well, with no purpose of seeking shelter at her 
hands. But the officers arrived to seize him, and 
she could not bring herself to surrender him to 
justice. Oh! your Majesty, think how keerkthe 
temptation must have been. What woman could 
give up to death the man she loved ? " 

James appeared to be touched. " She volun- 
tarily confessed her offence, do you say.?" he in- 
quired. " How came it she did that V 

" Her brother was charged with it, and the 
evidence seemed strong against him. She sacri- 
ficed herself to save him from death. Had your 
Majesty been present in court, as I was, at her 
brother's trial and her own, you could not have 
refused my entreaty." 

" She confessed, and cast herself on my free 
mercy," said James. ** That should not be over- 
looked. But, my lord, if I heard you rightly, 
you asked for grace on behalf of Morville also; 
whose name I think I can remember among 
those mentioned to me as the leaders of the late 
sedition." 

" Your Majesty's memory is correct," said 
Sunderland, who had begun to fear that the 
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Bishop would prevail, so far, at least, as Eveleen 
was concerned, and the promised bribe, after all, 
slip through his fingers. " This Claude Morville 
has, indeed, played no insignificant part in the 
late parricidal outbreak. His known courage 
and military skill render him an especially 
dangerous person, and his favour with the Princd 
of Orange " 

" With the Prince of Orange ? " exclaimed James, 
breaking in angrily on the Secretary's speech. 

" Yes, your Majesty," continued the Secretary. 
" He was often at the Prince's house while he was 
visiting the late Duke of Monmouth, and much 
countenance was shown him there. Of course, 
that was before his true character and principles 
were known." 

" Of course, sir," said the King, frowning heavily, 
" you need not add that." 

"Precisely, your Majesty. I only mentioned 
the fact to show the importance of Morville's 
capture. Lord Jeffreys felt this so strongly, that 
he even ventured to offer his intercession with 
your Majesty in Miss Trafford's behalf, provided 
that Morville was recovered, or voluntarily gave 
himself up to justice." 

"Did he do so.?" inquired James. "It appears 
that he is again in custody." 

" He did not surrender, if I am rightly informed," 

O 
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said Sunderland ** He was discovered and arrested 
by Colonel Godwin.'* 

•• My lord," said the King, turning, after a few 
minutes of deliberation, to Ken, ** I am disposed 
to extend mercy to Mistress Trafford. I know that 
Alice Lisle suffered death, and, let men say what 
they will, suffered rightly, for almost the same 
crime as hers. But there is a difference. The 
Lady Lisle was the widow of a traitor, who judged 
and murdered his sovereign. This lady is the 
scion of an ancient and loyal house The Lady 
Lisle was a woman far gone in years, who should 
have learned wisdom. This lady is an inexpe- 
rienced girl. Therefore, a pardon may, without 
injustice, be granted her. What say you, my 
Lord Secretary, are you of my opinion ? " 

** Your Majesty does not propose to extend the 
same grace to Morville, if I understand aright?" 
said Sunderland. 

'* I do not/* said James. " His case is wholly 
different He was one of those who deliberately 
took up arms, along with rebels, against his King; 
and he must suffer the doom they have undergone.' 

" I asked the question, your Majesty, because I 
doubt whether Mistress Trafford will not reject 
>our mercy, when she finds that her lover's doom 
remains unchanged." 

"Reject our mercy!" exclaimed James, haughtily. 
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** Methinks, sir, you scarce measure the meaning of 
your words." 

" I pray your Majesty not to be influenced by 
them," said Ken. " For Mistress Trafford, I will 
answer that she will submit herself dutifully to 
whatever may be your pleasure in the matter. 
My Lord Sunderland's words may, in one sense, 
prove true, for I believe that she would never sur- 
vive the shock of her betrothed husband's death. 
But that will be beyond her power to prevent. I 
pray you, Sire, to consider this gentleman's case 
for a brief space, before you finally resolve against 
him. It is true that he unhappily took up arms in 
the Duke of Monmouth's behalf; but not, as was 
insinuated, that he was one of those who originated 
or encouraged the rising. On the contrary, it was 
a thing offensive alike to his principles and his 
inclinations, and which he would fain have avoided 
if he could." 

** I do not understand you, my lord," said the 
King. He could not have been compelled to 
unite himself with the rebels, had he not volun- 
tarily done so." 

" He was bound — or rather felt himself bound — 
by a personal promise he had made to Monmouth, 
who had rescued him from inevitable death on 
one occasion when he was serving under his com- 
mand in Scotland- The Duke reminded him of 

O 2 
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his oath, and he felt he could not break it. It was 
an error, doubtless ; but the error of a brave and 
honourable man, and one, methinks, which a King 
might pardon." 

" A King must do justice. Lord Bishop, above 
and before all things. Is he not the Lord's 
Anointed, to do His will, not his own — ^yea, at 
every sacrifice of his private inclination } " 

"Doubtless, my liege. But the Lord desires 
mercy and not sacrifice, when the offender is truly 
penitent. I have seen this gentleman in prison, 
and can testify to the sincerity of his repent- 
ance. If he be permitted to live, your Majesty 
will henceforth have no truer servant, no more 
loyal subject. Oh, pardon me. Sire, if I am 
too bold, but a throne should be built on love 
rather than fear, if it is to stand firm to the 
end." 

" My throne will stand firm," said the King, 
with a proud smile. " Witness the fate of those 
who have sought to shake it!" 

" May it ever be so, my liege. But thrones are 
unstable structures — all history proves them so 
— unless their foundations are laid broadly in a 
people's affections. Forgive me once more, if I tell 
you — what you do not hear from your courtiers: 
that men submit to your rule in too many in- 
stances, only because they dare not disobey. 
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Great and undisputed as your power now is, the 
time may yet come " 

" What !" exclaimed Sunderland, interposing as 
it seemed in irrepressible astonishment, "is his 
lordship of Bath and Wells, too, about to turn 
traitor, that he holds language like this, and in 
this presence ?" 

" No, my lord,'* answered Ken, calmly, " that 
will never be. Happen what may — let who will 
prove traitor to their sovereign, Thomas Ken 
will not be found among them. The oath of 
allegiance which I have sworn will only cease to 
be sacred in my eyes, when the grave shall close 
upon them !" 

" I believe you, my lord," said James, deeply 
touched by the simple earnestness of the Bishop's 
address. "You are my true and loyal friend, 
and I thank you for your pious boldness ! You 
shall not leave me with your petition dishonoured. 
Heaven has surely spoken by your lips. Sunder- 
land," he resumed, turning to the Secretary, " you 
will do me the favbur to see that a free pardon is 
made out for Eveleen Trafford and Claude Morville, 
and forwarded with all speed to Wells, where they 
are now lying under sentence of death." 

" It was not to be helped," said Sunderland, as 
he held a colloquy with Ralph Godwin in his own 
private chamber a few hours afterwards. " I know 
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that look on the King's face well, and it is useless 
urging any further argument or entreaty when it 
once shows itself He is like a horse which goes 
steadily enough in ordinary, but will sometimes 
shy when you least expect it. Well, we have lost 
the hand this time, and must wait for a fresh deal 
before beginning again. I have no choice but to 
send this document " — he produced the' pardon 
formally drawn up and signed with the royal 
autograph — " no choice but to send it to Wells by 
a special messenger; who will, I suppose,, deliver 
it into your hands there, sometime on Thursday, 
before or after the hour of noon." 

" I do not see what need there is to forward it 
by a special messenger,*' remarked Godwin. "I 
can take it into Somersetshire with me, and so 
save man and horse a two days' journey." 

" To be sure," said the Secretary," that will save 
us all a trouble." He handed over the paper as 
he spoke, which Godwin carefully deposited in 
the breast pocket of his doublet. Then taking 
leave of the minister, he strode rapidly across 
the park to the hostelry where his horse was 
standing. 

** Ha, my Lord Bishop," he muttered to himself, 
'' }'ou think you have won the day ; but there is 
many a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip, as the 
proverb says; and your lordship may chance to 
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see the truth of the adage verified. You should 
■'-have taken charge of the pardon yourself, and 
"' then it might have reached Wells in safety, and in 
^- time to stop the execution. As it is, I fear, there 
' is considerable risk that some untoward accident 
■ will defeat your purpose!" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE SCAFFOLD. 

|HE morning of the i6th of October was 
dark and cheerless. Though the rain, 
which had fallen heavily through the 
night, ceased at day-break, the sky was still 
obscured by dense masses of cloud, through which 
no ray of sunshine could penetrate. But the crowd, 
which filled the streets of the usually quite little 
city of Wells, paid little heed to the state of the 
atmosphere. It had been gathering from an early 
hour, and consisted, in a great measure, of peasants 
from the neighbouring villages, intermixed with 
miners from the Mendip Hills, easily distinguished 
from the rest by the peculiar dress they wore. 
These latter gathered in knots at the corners of 
the streets, and round the fountain in the market- 
place, eagerly asking questions of one another, 
which appeared to receive but unsatisfactory 
answers, and giving vent to murmurs of dis- 
content, which grew louder as the morning 
advanced. 

*' Are you sure of what you say, Steve ? '* asked 
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man somewhat advanced in years, whose pow- 

rful frame rendered him conspicuous even among 

.le stalwart peasants by whom he was surrounded. 

I inquired at the palace yesterday, and Master 

^ '^ance, the Bishop's steward, told me his lordship 

vas to see the King on Tuesday, and, he was fully 

"* issured, would get a pardon for both Mistress 

.Prafford and Master Morville from his Majesty, 

T- and he expected it to come every hour. He said 

-^ the King had so much respect for his lordship 

\.that he had never refused him anything yet, and 

^3ie was dead certain he wouldn't refuse him 

- now." 

" I wish it may be so, Roger," said the man 
addressed, Stephen Houlton by name. " But my 
cousin, who is one of the warders of the prison, 
said in my hearing, not half an hour ago, that 
Colonel Godwin had returned from London 
yesterday afternoon, and that no pardon had 
been granted. And, to be sure, it stands to 
reason that it would have come before this, if 
it was to come at all." 

" Is there to be no pardon even for Mistress 
Eveleen } " inquired a peasant wearing a black- 
smith's dress. "They can't be going to cut her 
head off for helping Master Morville to escape, 
now that they have got him safe back again ? — I 
can't believe that." 
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" I am afraid we must believe it, neighbour 
Button," said Houlton. "And, for the matter of 
that, the way in which honest folk have been 
burnt and beheaded and hung and quartered for 
the last two months might make a man believe 
pretty well anything. We*d better be living 
among heathens and Turks, than in Old England 
among these Papists, if a poor lass is to lose the 
head off her shoulders, for no fault but an act of 
Christian charity. That's my mind^ for any one 
to hear as likes ! " 

"You had best keep a good look out, Steve 
Houlton," said another, " or you may chance to 
get yourself into as bad trouble as any of 'em." 

" TAey had best keep a good look-out ! " ex- 
claimed Roger Frapwell, sternly laying his hand, 
as he spoke, on the barrel of the gun he carried. 
" Look ye here, neighbours. Let them as is afraid 
hold their peace. I'm not one of 'em ! Here's 
my landlord. Master Morville — a good, kind gen- 
tleman as ever lived, he is. Well, he was 'ticed 
into joining the Monmouthites. I should have 
thought they'd had blood enough already, without 
spilling his. But they've a right, I suppose, to 
take his life, if they choose to do it. But, as for 
Mistress. Eveleen — God bless her ! — ^who's been 
going about five year and upward, like an angel 
of mercy, among us — if they're going to murder 
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her, just for trying to save a friend's life, as they 
did the poor lady at Winchester — why I, for one,^ 
ain't going to stand by and see it done, if I can 
help it ! " 

" Well said, Roger Frapwell," said Button. " Til 
stand by you, come what may ! ** 

" And I !" added Houlton ; " and I !"— " and I r" 
— " and I ! '* exclaimed a dozen more. 

" Thank ye, neighbours — that's hearty ! Now, 
you see, 'tis this Godwin — a turncoat and a coward 
he is — 'tis he that is at the bottom of all this. It 
was he put Master Trafiford on his trial, along of 
which poor Mistress Eveleen accused herself ; and 
'twas he as seized Mast,er Morville. If he'd been 
out of the way, I believe they'd both have come 
off harmless. Well, there's enough of us here ta 
rescue 'em out of his clutches, and keep 'em safe 
in hiding, till we can get 'em out of the country. 
And if so be as this Godwin tries to stop us, he'd 
better look to himself— that's all ! It was owing 
to him that my poor boy — as harmless a lad as 
any in these parts — is lying in the churchyard now. 
I haven't forgotten that score, and he'd best not 
run up another ! " 

" All right, Roger," said Button. " But we'd best 
wait and see whether there mayn't be a pardon,, 
after all. It may come just at the last, you see, and 
save all trouble." 
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" All right, I say too," returned Roger ; " only, 
let's be sure we don't let the right time slip from 
us. We'd best take up our places, Fm thinking, 
just in front of the scaffold, and be ready to make 
a rush at the last moment." 

Meanwhile, the concourse in the streets, and the 
threatening aspect of the Mendip miners, had been 
noticed by Hendon, who, having now recovered of 
his wound, had been appointed by the new governor 
of Wells prison the next in authority to himself. 
He hastened to inform his principal of the fact, and 
to suggest that the necessary steps should be taken 
without delay for preventing the outbreak he appre- 
hended. 

He found Godwin in the guard-room of the gaol, 
in company with Rupert Trafford ; who had been 
vainly endeavouring to persuade him to postpone 
the execution, until the arrival of certain intelli- 
gence from London as to the issue of Bishop Ken's 
interview at Whitehall. 

" I deeply regret," he was saying, as Hendon 
entered, " that my orders are positive, and I have 
no power to alter them. Besides, if I understand 
you rightly, the Bishop of Bath and Wells was to 
lay this matter before his Majesty on Tuesday 
last. Had a remission of sentence therefore been 
obtained, the tidings of it must have arrived long 
ere this." 
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" Perhaps his lordship was unable to see the 
King on that day," urged Trafford. " Surely you 
cannot refuse to wait until the certainty of the 
matter is known. You will be answerable for any 
miscarriage of justice which may ensue if you do — 
to me, if to no one else." 

" I do refuse," said Godwin, shortly. " And let 
me warn you, Master Trafford, that if you or any 
other person presume to interfere with the execu- 
tion of my duty, it will be at your own peril ! " 

" There will be some attempt of the kind, I 
fear," observed Hendon. " There is a great crowd 
in the streets, and threatening language has been 
used in my hearing against the officials, if they 
venture to carry out the sentences against the 
prisoners." 

" I will take steps which will effectually crush 
any such design," said Godwin. " Hendon, see 
that the guard which accompanies us to the 
scaffold is doubled ; bid the men load with ball, 
and the rest of the troops that they hold them- 
selves in readiness to act if they should be needed. 
Master Trafford, you will do wisely to render what 
help you may to your sister, rather than persist in 
this bravado, which will only compel me to forbid 
your presence on the scaffold altogether ! " 

He left the room as he spoke, to complete his 
preparations ; and Trafford, mastering his indigna- 
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tion as well as he was able, was on the point of 
complying with Godwin's suggestion, when the 
door of the guard-room was thrown open, and 
Eveleen entered. She had just risen from her last 
devotions, in which she had been assisted by the 
Bishop's chaplain, when the fatal summons reached 
her. She was dressed entirely in black, with a 
white veil on her head ; and her dark hair, parted 
simply across her forehead, fell in rich masses on 
her shoulders. Her lovely features were colourless 
as marble, for the near prospect of eternity im- 
pressed her with its awfulness ; but they bore no 
trace of fear or dejection. An unsullied conscience, 
an assured faith, and the brave blood which for 
centuries had run in the veins of the "Trusty 
Traffords " bore her up gallantly under the trial. 
Rupert felt as though his own sinking heart was 
rebuked by her dauntless composure; and moving 
forward, with a step as firm as her own, he folded 
her in a long and fervent embrace. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards Morville, whose dungeon was 
situated in a different part of the prison, was 
ushered in by the opposite door ; and the two met 
for the first time since the day of his arrest. It 
was a trying encounter. Eveleen's lip quivered 
for the first time, as she read, instinctively, on her 
lover's face, and the deep agony it expressed, that 
he paid but little heed to his own approaching 
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doom, his thoughts dwelling almost wholly upon 
hers. 

" Oh, Eveleen ! " he exclaimed, starting passion- 
ately forward, and clasping the hand she extended 
to him, " have I, indeed, brought this upon you ? 
Must you die, and through me — through me, who 
would have given a hundred lives to save you ? " 
- " Not through you, Claude," she answered, 
gravely, " but through Him who, by His Apostle, 
has taught me ' to show mercy with cheerfulness/ 
I am well contented to die thus, and for such a 
cause. But had I refused you shelter, and you had 
fallen into the hands of your pursuers, I know not 
how I could have borne it." 

"But I," said Morville, — "how can I forgive 
myself for my selfish thoughtlessness } Ah, that 
eager longing to look on your sweet face once 
more before I left England, as I deemed, for ever 
— alas, it has been your death ! " 

" Do not deplore it," said Eveleen. " We might 
have never met again in life, and our lots lain far 
apart from each other. Now, we have met, and 
can never be severed. I shall be your wife after 
aU, Claude," she added, with a peaceful smile, — 
"wedded to you by the last and surest of all 
bonds. Man will, indeed, have no power to loose 
it" 

" Ha ! and you are, indeed, mine, then, at last ; 
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and the hope of my life is fulfilled, though only at 
its close. Eveleen, you have never permitted me to 
believe this before. Methinks I, too, could almost 
forget my grief for your early and cruel doom, in 
the mutual blessedness of that assurance ! " 

" Yes, Claude," she answered, solemnly, " I am 
yours — yours only — yours for ever. Had we both 
been spared, our spirits would have been bound 
together for the term of this mortal life ; now they 
will be united through eternity. Do you not see 
my bridal veil .^ Our wedding procession is 
already marshalled ! Will you not take my hand, 
and lead forth your bride } " 

As she spoke, Godwin re-entered the room, 
announcing that the hour of departure had now 
arrived. He was followed by the various officials 
who were to bear their part in the day's proceed- 
ings — conspicuous among whom was the figure of 
the grim executioner with his glittering axe, and 
the guard who were to accompany the cortege. 
The latter, who were armed with muskets, and 
wore morions and buff coats, formed a continuous 
line from the prison door to the entrance gate, and 
surrounded the cart in such numbers as to pre- 
clude all possibility of a rescue. The mob, which 
had now increased to a dense multitude, looked 
on with lowering brows, but without any attempt 
to interrupt the proceedings, as the mournful pro- 
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cession wound its way through the narrow streets 
to the market-place, where the scaffold had been 
set up. The deep tones of the cathedral bell, 
tolling at intervals the knell of the dying, enhanced 
the stern solemnity of the scene. 

The place of execution had been attained, and 
the prisoners were in the act of descending from 
the cart, when a loud shout was heard from the 
furthest extremity of the street ; and the bishop's 
coach was seen in the distance, the heavy Flanders 
horses advancing through the crowd, which gave 
way on all sides before them. In a shorter space 
of time than could have been expected, the 
equipage reached the centre of the market-place ; 
and the Bishop, alighting amid the cheers of the 
multitude — who were all fully convinced that he 
was the bearer of the expected pardon — ascended 
the steps that led to the scaffold. 

" May I inquire who is the officer in charge of 
these proceedings V he asked, bowing courteously 
round him. " It was my purpose to have sought 
an interview with him yesterday evening, but the 
heavy condition of the roads from the recent rains 
has retarded my arrival until now." 

Colonel Godwin advanced, and respectfully 
saluted his reverend questioner. 

"Am I to understand, sir, that no communi- 
cation has been received from the office of my 

P 
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Lord Sunderland, announcing that his Majesty 
has, of his grace, been pleased to grant a remission 
of their sentence to both the prisoners whom I 
now see before me ?" 

" No communication, my good Lord, has reached 
Wells respecting them, except the official order 
for their execution at this day and hour," returned 
Godwin. 

" Permit me, then, to assure you, that it can only 
be by some unhappy accident that the arrival 
of the pardon has been delayed. I myself was 
honoured by an interview with his Majesty in the 
forenoon of Tuesday last ; when, at my poor in- 
tercession, he declared his gracious purpose of 
pardoning both Mistress Eveleen Trafford and 
Master Claude MorviUe, the offence for which 
they severally stood condemned. I heard alsa 
the order given to the State Secretary, Lord Sun- 
derland, directing that such pardon should be 
straightway made out and forwarded hither." 

" It is a most unhappy accident, indeed, my 
Lord, if that should prove the case ; as, however, I 
think can scarce be possible. The royal messengers 
have never failed to reach Wells in forty hours at 
farthest; and according to your lordship's state- 
ment, nearly seventy must have elapsed since the 
time of your interview." 

" But you will, I trust, suspend the execution. 
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till certain intelligence has been received on the 
subject. I myself will be the guarantee, that no 
blame shall attach to you for so doing." 

" I deeply regret, my Lord, that it is not in my 
power to do so. My orders are peremptory ; and 
nothing short of a direct command from my 
superior would warrant me in departing from 
them." 

"What, sir," exclaimed Rupert, pressing im- 
petuously forward, "will you not accept the 
assurance of the Bishop himself, that he received 
the promise of my sister^s pardon from the 
King's own lips.? Will you refuse the offer he 
makes to be answerable for whatever conse- 
quences may ensue, if his statement should be 
found incorrect ? " 

"I repeat that I cannot comply," returned 
Godwin, firmly. " I desire to treat the Bishop 
with every possible respect; but he has no au- 
thority to reverse my orders, even if I did not 
hold that he has misconceived his Majesty's 
commands." 

"This is murder, foul, deliberate murder!" 
shouted Rupert, unsheathing his rapier as he 
spoke. " I call on all here present to aid me in 
resisting it. Those who may obey this man's 
commands are infringing those of the King 
himself!" 

p 2 
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I entreat you, as a Christian man, 
severe in a course so needlessly n 
assured, if you do, a heavy retribut 
you." 

" Once more, my Lord, I am pref 
the responsibility of my actions. Foi 
Trafford, if you again presume to in' 
be at the penalty of your own life, 
law take its course. We have dela; 
already !" 

While this scene was passing, 
stood apart, too deeply buried in her ■ 
clearly to understand its import. At 
Hendon she now moved forward t 
and the executioner proceeded to 
flowing locks, which would else hav< 
fair neck on which his blow was 
But the crowd, which had thus far 
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furious band of rioters, armed with bludgeons and 
clubbed muskets, who endeavoured to force their 
way on to the platform and wrest Godwin's 
victims from his grasp. Ralph met the emergency 
with the determined calmness of his character. 
His voice was heard high above the tumult, 
warning the multitude that the soldiers were about 
to fire. " Load with ball," he shouted. " Present 
your muskets, — aim them low, — fire!" 

A vivid sheet of flame shot forth, followed by a 
scream of agony, and the space in front of the 
scaffold was almost instantly cleared of all but 
the wounded and the dead. The next moment 
the fire was returned, in a random and desultory 
fashion, which did little damage to those against 
whona it was directed. But one shot, which came 
from the gun of a tall man wearing a miner's 
dress, some twenty yards' distant from the platform, 
was better aimed. It struck Godwin below the 
armpit, as he stood with uplifted hand, issuing 
his orders to the soldiery, and penetrated deep 
into the vitals. Hendon rushed forward and 
caught him, or he would have fallen headlong 
from the scaffold. 

The wounded man struggled again to his feet, 
and strove hard to issue the order for the execution 
to proceed. But his strength failed him. He gasped 
in vain for breath; a torrent of blood gushed from 
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his mouth, and he once more sunk back fainting 
into his companion's arms. 

" Unlace his corslet," " Give him air,"wasshouted 
on all sides. The bystanders obeyed, notwith- 
standing the feeble resistance which the wounded 
man endeavoured to offer. The clasps gave way 
with difficulty, and the steel breastplate was re- 
moved. At the same instant, a written paper, 
bearing the impress of the Royal seal and signa- 
ture, fell to the ground, and Rupert Trafford darting 
instantly forward, seized upon it. 

Bewildered at this strange scene, all stood motion- 
less, until Godwin, again partially regaining his fast 
failing powers, rolled his glance slowly round the 
throng by which he was surrounded, until it lighted 
on the face of Rupert Trafford, who still stood with 
his eyes fixed on the mysterious paper. 

" The day is yours, Trafford," he exclaimed ; 
" that clown's bullet has snatched the victory from 
me, just at the very moment of its completion ! 
Yes, there is your sister's pardon, signed and 
sealed, and handed over to me by Lord Sunder- 
land three days and more ago. I meant to have 
produced it when the headsman had done his 
work. Morville's name is also included in it. 
But kis life would not have been forfeited. I 
should have suffered him to live ! " 

" Unhappy man ! " said Ken, moving forward to 
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his side, and bending over him. "Dismiss these 
thoughts. Your hurt is mortal. No one who 
looks on your face can doubt it, nor can death be 
long in coming. But the gate of mercy may 
unclose at the very last for the truly penitent. 
Call on Him for help and forgiveness, who never 
fails to hear. I will kneel and pray with you." 

The old sardonic smile broke over the pallid 
features, as he heard the Bishop's words. 

" Forgive me, your lordship !" It is a grievous 
breach of courtesy to reject the ministrations of 
one of the fathers of the Church ; but, I fear, I 
am but an unpromising subject If I were to4:elI 
you that I died in peace with Rupert or Eveleen 
Trafford, I should simply utter an enormous false- 
hood. Does your lordship think that a man can, 
at a moment's notice, put away from him the 
thoughts which have never, for months past, been 
absent from his mind, or suddenly conceive an 
affection for the people, whom he has heartily 
hated from his cradle ? — -if so, you must be sin- 
gularly easy of belief ! " 

"Are these words for a criminal to take into 
the presence of his Judge ? " exclaimed the Bishop, 
sternly. "Do you remember that the same 
measure which you have meted to others will 
be rendered back to you again } Nay, rouse 
yourself to do battle with the tempter! Let 
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your last utterance, at least, be an entreaty for 

pardon ! " 

Godwin made no answer. He was fast sinking 

into unconsciousness, and the Bishop's words fell 

idly on his ear. His eye wandered vacantly once 

more over the objects round him, until it rested on 

the pitying features of Eveleen TrafTord. Then 

the face was for a moment distorted by a strange 

look of mingled hate and admiration, and the 

spirit by which it had been animated passed away 

for ever. 

"Let no man judge his brother," said Ken, 
solemnly, as he rose from his knees. " His soul 
has passed into the presence of his God. The 
living must be now our care. You, sir, I conclude," 
— he turned to Hendon as he spoke — "will not 
refuse to set these prisoners at liberty at once, as the 
King's pardon has now been publicly produced." 

"Assuredly not," said Hendon. "I pray your 
lordship to believe I was no willing accomplice in 
the suppression of the paper. I believed, like the 
others, that it had never been received." 

" I do not doubt it," said Ken. " If yonder mis- 
guided man had admitted but one counsellor to 
his guilty secret, he would doubtless have escaped 
the doom he has incurred. For you, Eveleen, and 
your brother, and Master Morville, I pray you 
repair with me to the cathedral, where solemn 
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thanksgiving shall be offered up to Almighty God 
for the wonderful deliverance He has granted you. 
In a few days — ^when the shock of this fearful 
judgment has in some measure passed away — you, 
Master Morville, I doubt not, will ask and receive 
the hand of your betrothed wife, at the same altar 
where you are now about to return your thanks. I 
scarcely know whether, during the last few months, 
you ought rightly to have been regarded as * Friends 
or Foes.' But the unnatural strife is now ended. 
May the peace be as lasting, as it has been dearly 
purchased ! " 
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Marryat's Little Savage. 

Great Sieges of History. 

M'Farlane's British India. 

Lillian's Golden Hours. By Silverpen, 

The Young Yagers. By Mayne Reid. 

The Young Voyageurs. By ditto. 

The Boy Tar. By ditto. 

Wonders of Science. By H. Mayheiu. 

Peasant Boy Philosopher. By ditto. 

Odd People. By Mayne Reid. 

Plant Hunters. By ditto. 

Ran Away to Sea. By ditto. 

The White Brunswickers. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

The Boy's Treasury of Sports and Pastimes. 

Hollo wdell Grange. By G. M. Fenn. 

The Queens of Society. 

The Wits and Beaux of Society. 

My Father's Garden. By Thomas Miller, 

Barford Bridge. By Reu. H. C. Adams. 

Studies for Stories. 

Papers for Thoughtful Girls. 

The Boy's Own Country Book. By T. Miller. 

The Forest Ranger. By Major Campbell. 

Among the Squirrels. 

Wonderful Inventions. By John Timbs. 

Robinson Crusoe. 300 Illustrations. 

Entertaining Knowledge. With 140 Plates- 

Pleasant Tales. With 140 Plates. 
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5^. Juvenile Books (continued). 

s, a, 

5 o ^sot»'s Fables. With Plates by H. Weir. 
Extraordinary Men and Women. 
Dora and her Papa. By Author of " Lillian's Golden 
Tales upon Texts. By Rev. H. C. Adams. [Hours." 

The Illustrated Girl's Own Treasury. 

Great Battles of the British Army. Coloured Plates. 

The Prince of the House of David. With Plates. 

The Pillar of Fire. With Plates. 

The Throne of David. With Plates. 

The Story of the Reformation. By D'Aubigni, 

Popular Astronomy and Orbs of Heaven. 

Wood's Natural History Picture-Book : Animals. 

X70 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to. 

Birds. 240 

Illustrations. Fcap. 4to. 
— Fish, Rep- 
tiles, Insects, &c. 260 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to. 

Golden Light : Stories for the Young. With 80 large 
Pictures. Imp. i6mo. 

Popular Nursery Tales and Rhymes. With 170 

Illustrations. Imp. i6mo. 

Hans Andersen's Stories and Tales. With 80 Illus- 
trations. Imp. i6mo. 

Scripture Natural History. By Maria E. Catlow. 
With 16 pages of Coloured Illustrations. Square. 

Picture History of England. With 80 Full-page Il- 
lustrations. Fcap. 4to. 

What the Moon Saw, and Other Tales. By Hans C, 
Andersen. With 80 Illustrations. Imp. i6mo. 

The Book of Trades. With Hundreds of Illustrations. 
Imp. i6mo. 

Routledge's Scripture Gift-Book. With Coloured 

Plates. Demy 4to.' 

The Child's Coloured Scripture Book. With loo 

Coloured Plates. Imp. i6mo. 

The Good Child's Coloured Book. Oblong folio. 

24 Coloured Plates. 

Child's Picture Book of Wild Animals. 12 Plates, 

printed in Colours by Kronheim. Large oblong, boards. (Cloth, 6^.) 

Pictures from English History. 24 Pages of Col. Plates. 
Otto Speckter's Picture Fables. With 100 Coloured 

Plates. 4to, gilt edges. 

The Pleasure Book of the Year: A Picture Book 
■with Coloured Plates. 

Animal Life all the World Over. Large Coloured 
Plates. Fancy boards. (Cloth, 6f.) 
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4 George Routledge &> Sons' Juvenile Books, 

J ^i 5 J. Juvenile Books (continued), 

5 o Buds and Flowers of Childish Life. With Coloured 

Plates (uniform with "Schnick-Schnack "). Imp. x6mo. 

The Child's Picture Book of Domestic Animals. 

12 large Plates, printed in Colours by Kronheim. Large oblong, 
boards. (In cloth, 6r.) 

Our Nurse's Picture Book. With 24 Pages of Co- 
loured Plates. Demy 4to. 

RouTLEDGE's PICTURE ScRAP-BooK. Folio, boards. 



All well Illustrated, bound in cloth, \ 

6 Our Domestic Pets. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M,A. t' 
With x6 Full-page Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. { 

Jack of the Mill. By William ffozvitt. With Page \ 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. ( 

Patience Strong : A Book for Girls. By the Author of \ 
*• ITic Gayworthys." With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 1 . 

Don Quixote. A New Edition for Family Reading. With 
Plates by John Gilbert. Crown Svo, cloth gilt. 

The Pilgrim's Progress. Edited by Archdeacon Allen. 
With Coloured Plates. Fcap. Svo, cloth, gilt edges. [ ' 

Petsetilla's Posy : A Fairy Tale. By Tom Hood. With ^ j 
numerous Illustrations by Fred Barnard. Small 4to, cloth, gilt. , 

Child Life. With Illustrations by Oscar Pletsch. Small ^\ 
4to, cloth, gilt edges. ' ' 

The Girl's Birthday Book. With many Illustrations, t' 

Crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges. ( 

Thk Boy Gipsies. By St. John Corbet. With Illustrations, v' 
Fcap. Svo, cloth gilt. 

Routledges Album for Children. By the Author of 
*' Schnick-Schnack." With 180 Page Plates. Imp. i6mo, cloth. 

What She Did with Her Life. By Marion F. Theed. 
With Illustrations. Fcap. Svo, cloth, gilt edges. 

The Picture Story-Book. Containing " King Nut- 
cracker," and other Tales. Fcap. Svo, cloth, gilt edges. v 

. Guizot's Moral Tales. 
Hans Andersen's Tales. 
The Island Home. 

Boys at Home. By Miss Adams. " 

Heroines of History. < 

Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal Life. By Rrj. ( 
y. G. IVood. { ' 

EsPERANZA. By Anne Bowman, ^ s 

Grimm's Home Stories. , 

^grfi y-. r , ^ j^'^ < r-> n^^uJiQ-* c^tfijft i r-^ (^^^jrtur-i i^^ jg 
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London and New York, 5 

3J. 6//. Juvenile Books (continued), 
3 6 Animal Traits and Characteristics. By I^rj. J. G. 

Wood. 

My Feathered Friends. By ditto. 

White's Selborne. 200 Cuts. 

Forest Life. By Newland. 

The Four Sisters. 

Marmaduke Merry, the Midshipman. By Kingston. 

Freaks on the Fells. By R. M. Ballantyne. 

Young Yachtsman, "^y Anne Bowman. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakspere. With Coloured Plates. 

Balderscourt ; or, Holiday Tales. By the Rev. H. C. 

Adams. 
Boy Pilgrims. By Anne Bowman. 
Among the Tartar Tents. By ditto. 
Rob Roy. By James Grant, 
Tom and the Crocodiles, ^y Anne Bowman. 
Johnny Jordan. By Mrs. Eiloart. 
Ernie Exton. at Home and at School. 
The Village Idol. By the Author of '* A Trap to Catch 

a Sunbeam." 
Children of Blessing. By the Author of "The Four 

Sisters." 

Last Homes of Departed Genius. 
Lost among the Wild Men. 

Percys Tales of the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land. 
Boys of Beechwood. By Mrs. Eiloart. 
Cecile Raye. 
Papa's Wise Dogs. 
Play Hours and Half Holidays. 
Kangaroo Hunters. By Anne Bowman. 
The Golden Rule. 
Edgar's Boyhood op Great Men. 
Footprints of Famous Men. By J. G. Edgar. 
Rev. J. G. Wood's Boy's Own Natural History Book. 
Tales of Charlton School. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 
School-Boy Honour. By ditto. 
Red Eric. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
Louis' School Days. 

Wild Man of the West. By R.M. Ballantyne. 
Dogs and their Ways. By Williams. 
DiGBY Heathcote. 'By Kingston, 
Bruin. By Mayne Reid. 
Desert Home. By ditto. 
Walks and Talks of Two Schoolboys. 
Forest Exiles. By Mayne Reid. 
The Young Nile Voyagers. By Miss Bowman. 
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6 George Routiedge 6^ Sons^ Juvenile Books, 



y, 6d, Juveniles (continued), 

3 6 Wonder Book. By Nathaniel Hawthortu, 
The Boy Foresters. By Anne Bowman. 
The Doctor's Ward. By the Author of *• The Four 
Sisters." - 

Will Adams. ByDalton. I 
Arabian Nights. Family Eidition. ^ 
Little Ladders to Learning. First Series. t 
• — Second Series. 



Square i6mo, cloth gilt, Coloured Plates; by Mary Godolphm. 



Robinson Crusoe. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 
Evenings at Home. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progkess. 



j^ 



The Child's Country Book. By Thos. Miller. Witli { 
Coloured Plates. j 

Story-Book. By ditto. With ' 

Coloured Plates. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Tom Dunstone's Troubles. By Mrs. Eiloart, 4* 

The Young Marooners. 
Fred and the Gorillas. By Tliomas Miller. 
Adventures of Robin Hood. 

Influence. By Author of ' • A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. *' 
Sporting Adventures in Many Lands. 
The Girls of the Family. By the Author of •' A Trap 
to Catch a Sunbeam." 

Paul Gerard the Cabin Boy. By Kingston, | 

Dick Rodney. By James Grant. i 

Jack Manly. By James Grant. 

Dashwood Priory. '^ 

Heroines of Domestic Life. ^ 

The Bear-Hunters of the Rocky Mountains. ^ 

Helen Mordaunt. By the Author of " Naomi." 

The Castaways. By Anne Bowman. 

The Boy Voyagers. By Anne Bowman, 

The Young Exiles. By A7tne Bowman. 

Matilda Lonsdale. By C. Ada?ns. ^ 

Lillieslea. By Afary Howitt. 
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Also Uniform, in Short Words. 
The Child's Country Book. 
The Child's Country Story Book. H 




London and New York. 



|l0tttleJrge'« a!l^«t-auJr-Skjfenng 5|ljefear3^ ?|00fe0. 



With 8 Illustrations, fcap. Zvo, bevelled boants, 
s. d. gilt sides and gilt edges, 

3 6 Robinson Crusoe. 

Sandford and Merton. 
Evenings at Home. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 
Edgeworth's Popular Tales. 

Moral Tales. 

Parent's Assistant. 

Early Lessons. 

Old Tales for the Young. 

Clarissa ; or, The Mervyn Inheritance. By Miss Bowman, 

The Old Helmet. By the Author of " The Wide, Wide 



' 



The Wide, Wide World. 
Dawnings of Genius. 
The Travels of Rolando. 
Celebrated Children. 
Edgar Clifton. 
The Lamplighter. 
Melbourne House. 
Romance of Adventure. 
Seven Wonders of the World. 
Queechy. 

Ellen Montgomery's Bookshelf. 
The Two School Girls. 
Ancient Cities of the World. 



[World." 



First Series. 



^0trtljcirg£'s SCfe0-Hnir-SHpemtg |uhmle ^00ks. 

Well Illustrated, and bound in cloth, 

6 Friend or Foe. A Tale of Sedgmoor. By the Rev. H. 
C. Adams ^ M.A. With Page Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

Eda Morton and her Cousins. By M. M. Bell, 

Gilbert the Adventurer. By Peter Parley. 

The Lucky Penny, and other Tales. By Mrs. S. C. Hall, 

Minnie Raymond. Illustrated by B. Foster. 

Helena Bertram. By the Author of "The Four Sisters." 

Heroes of the Workshop, &c. By E. L. Brightwell. 

Sunshine and Clouds. By Miss Bowman. 

The Maze of Life . By the Author of • ' The Four Sisters. " 

The Wide, Wide World. 

The Lamplighter. By Cummins. 

The Rector's Daughter. By Miss Bowman, 

The Old Helmet. By Miss Wetherell, 

Queechy. By Miss Wetherell. 

Sir Roland Ashton. By Lady C. Long. 

The Twins ; or. Sisterly Love. 



'. 8 George Routkdge &> Sons^ Juvenile Books, 
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2j. (id. Juveniles (continued), 

Ellen Montgomery's Bookshelf. Coloured Illustrations. 

The Two School Girls. With Coloured Illustrations. 

Melbourne House. By Mi^s Wetfurell. 

The Word, and Walks from Eden. By ditto. 

Rough Diamonds. By John HolUngshead. 

The Medwins of Wykeham. By the Author of ' ' Marian. " 

Boy Cavalier. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Gilderoy, the Hero of Scotland. 

Fairy Tales. By Madame de Chatelaine. 



\i 



Emily Chester. 
Lamb's Tales. 
Stories of Old Daniel. 
Extraordinary Men. 
Women. 



The Young Artists. 
Life of Napoleon. 
Popular Astronomy. 
Orbs of Heaven. 
Pilgrim's Progress. 



Illustrated. Bound in Cloth. 

o Austen's Tales. Five vols., with Illustrations, fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, price 2J. each. 

Village Sketches. By the Rev. C. T. Whitehead. 
The Play-Day Book. By Fanny Fern. With Coloured 
Plates by Kronheim. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

Conquest and Self-Conquest. 

Evenings at Donaldson Manor. By Mcintosh. 

Grace and Isabel. By M'Intosh. 



Robinson Crusoe. 
Laura Templk. 
Our Native Land. 



Gertrude and Eulalie. 

Robert and Harold. 

Amy Carlton. 

Harry and his Homes. 

Solitary Hunter. By Palliscr. 

Bundle of Sticks ; or, Love and Hate. By J. b>E. Kirhy. 

Family Pictures from the Bible. 

Hester and I ; or, Beware of Worldliness. 

The Cherry-Stones. By the Rev, H. C. Adams. 

The First of June. By ditto. 

Rosa. A Story for Girls. 

May Dundas ; or, The Force of Example. By Mrs. Geldart. 

Glimpses of Our Island Home. By ditto. 

The Indian Boy. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Ernie Elton at Home. By Mrs. Eiloart. 

The Standard Poetry Book for Schools. 

Try and Trust. By the Author of " Arthur Morland." 

Ten Moral Tales. By Gnizot. 

The Orphans of Waterloo. 

The Boy's Reader. With Illustrations. 

The Girl's Reader. 
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London and New York. 



, ^ 25. Juveniles (contintud). 

2 o The Gates Ajar. With 8 Plates. 
Charms and Counter Charms. 
Robinson the Younger. 
Juvenile Tales. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 
Evenings at Home. 
Sandford and Merton. 
Ernie Elton at School. 
John Hartley. 

Jack of all Trades. By T. Miller. 
Orphan of Waterloo. By Mrs. Blackford. 
Adventures of Joseph Hawsepipe. 
Todd's Lectures to Children, ist and 2iid Series. 
Marooner's Island. 
The Mayflower. By Mrs. Stowe. 
Anecdotes of Dogs. 
Moss-Side. By Miss Harland. 
Mr. Rutherford's Children. Complete. 



The Wonder Book. 
Tanglewood Tales. 
Archie Blake. 
Inez and Emmeline. 
Maum Guinea. 



|lottlkbge*s (Big^tteitpjcintg |tt&tnilcs. 

Square i6mo, with Illustrations by G\l.^^KT, Absolon, b*c. 

6 On the Seas. A Book for Boys. 
Peasant and Prince. By Harriet Mariineau, 
Crofton Boys. By ditto. 
Feats on the Fiord. By ditto. 
Settlers at Home. By ditto. 
Little Drummer : A Tale of the Russian War. 
Frank. By Maria Edgeworth. 
Rosamond. By ditto. 

Harry and Lucy, Little Dog Trusty, &c. 
A Hero ; or. Philips Book. By Author of " John Halifax." 
Cabin by the Wayside. 
Black Princess. 

Laura and Ellen ; or, Time Works Wonders. 
ExVIigr ant's Lost Son. By G. H. Hall. 
The Runaways and the Gipsies. 
British Wolf Hunters. By Thomas Miller. 
The Bow of Faith ; or, Old Testament Lessons. 
Anchor of Hope ; or, New Testament Lessons. By ditto. 
Accidents of Childhood ; or. Stories of Heedless 

Children. {^RichmonH . 

Annie Maitland ; or. The Lesson of Life, By D. 
Lucy Elton ; or, Home and School. 
The Young Naturalist. By Mrs. Loudon. 
Memoirs of a Doll. 
Rose and Kate. 
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Ilottllebge's ©ite-S^Uing |tt(remles. 

Well printed, with Illustrations, iSmo, cloth. 



The Sunday Book. In Words of One Syllable. 
Our Poor Neighbours. By Mrs. Perring. 
Village Sketches. By the Rev. C. T. Whitehead, ist 
and 2nd Series, is. each. 

Grace Greenwood's Stories. 

Helen's Fault. By the Author of " Adelaide Lindsay. " 

The Cousins. V>y Miss M'Intosh. 

Ben Howard ; or, Truth and Honesty. By C. Adams. 

Bessie and Tom. A Book for Boys and Girls. 

Beechnut. A Franconian Story. By Jacob Abbott, 

Wallace. A Franconian Story. By ditto. 

Madeline. By ditto. 

Mary Erskine. By ditto. 

Mary Bell. By ditto. 

Visit to my Birthplace. By Miss Bunbury, 

Carl Krinken ; or, The Christmas Stocking. 

Mr. Rutherford's Children. By ditto. 

2nd Series. By ditto. 

Emily Herbert. By Miss M'Intosh. 
Rose and Lillie Stanhope. By ditto. 
Caspar. By ditto. 

The Brave Boy ; or, Christian Heroism. 
Magdalene and Raphael. 
Pleasant Tales. By Mrs. Sedgwick. 



! 



George Routledge (5r* Sons^ Juvenile Books, 

J. ^. ij. (yd. JUVENIMS (continued), 

I 6 Story OF an Apple. 
Holiday Rambles. 

Daily Thoughts for Children. By Mrs, Geldart. 
Emilie the Peacemaker. By ditto. 
Truth is Everything. By ditto. 
Christmas Holidays. By Miss Jane Strickland, 
Aunt Emma. By the Author of " Rose and Kate." 
The Island of the Rainbow. By Mrs, Newton 

Crossland, 
Max Frerb ; or, Return Good for EviL 
Rainbows in Springtide. 

The Child's First Book of Natural History. 
Florence the Orphan. 

The Castle and the Cottage. By Mrs. Perring. 
Fabulous Histories. By Mrs. Trimmer. 
School Days at Harrow. I 

Mrs. Barbauld's Lessons. i 

Holidays at Limewood. ^^ 

Traditions of Palestine. By Mrs. Martincau. / 

' ' 

I o The Sunday Book. In Words of One Syllable. lUust. ^ 
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London and New York, 
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s.d. 



I J. Juveniles (continued^ 
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o Uncle Frank's Home Stories. 
The Gates Ajar. 

The Story of a Mouse. By Mrs. Perring. 
Our Charlie. By Mrs. Stowe. 
Village School Feast. By Mrs. Perring, 
Nelly the Gipsy Girl. 
The Birthday Visit. By Miss Wetherell. 
Stories for. Week Days and Sundays. 
Maggie and' Emma. By Miss M'Intosh. 
Charley and Georgy ; or, The Children at Gibraltar. 
The Story of a Penny. By Mrs. Perring. 
Aunt Maddy's Diamonds. By Harriet Myrtle. 
Two School Girls. By Miss Wetherell. 
The Widow and Her Daughter. By ditto. 
Gertrude and her Bible. By ditto. 
Rose in the Desert. By ditto. 
The Little Black Hen. By ditto. 
Martha and Rachel. By ditto. 
The Carpenter's Daughter. By ditto. 
The Prince in Disguise. By ditto. 
The Story of a Cat. By Mrs. Perring. 
Easy Poetry for Children. With Coloured Plates. 
The Basket of Flowers. With ditto. 
ASHGROVE Farm. By Mrs. Myrtle. 
The Story of a Dog. By Mrs. Perring. 
The Angel of the Iceberg. By the Rev. John Todd. 
Rills from the Fountain. A Lesson for the Young. 
Todd's Lectures to Children. (First Series.) 

(Second Series.) 

Little Poems for Little Readers. 

Minnie's Legacv. 

Neighbourly Love. 

Kitty's Victory. 

Elise and her Rabbits. 

Happy Charlie. 

Annie Price. 

The Little Oxleys. By Mrs. W. Denzey Burton. 

Book of One Syllable. With Coloured Plates. 

Little Helps. With Coloured Plates. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, for Children. 

Aunt Margaret's Visit. 

Keeper's Travels in Search of his Master. 

Richmond's Annals of the Poor. 

Child's Illustrated Poetry Book. 

The New Book of One Syllable. 

Blanche and Agnes. 

The Lost Chamois-Hunter. 
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1 2 George Routledge &> Sons' Juvenile Books. 
^oulltbgjc's ^efe Stms at SJ^illing 8^05 IJooks. 

With Large Illustrations byH. S. MARKS, J. D. Watson, 
H. Weir, and Keyl, Printed in Colours by Kronheim 
and Others, Demy 4/^, stiff wrapper; or mounted on 
Linen, 2J. 



s. 
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o Alphabet of Trades. 
Cinderella.* 
Alphabet of Pretty 
Names. 

Old Testament Alpha- 
bet. 

Three Little Kittens. 

The History of Five 
Little Pigs.* 

Tom Thumb's Alphabet. 

New Testament Alpha- 
bet. 

The Cats' Tea Party.* 

OurFarm-yardAlphabet. 

The History of Moses. 

The History of Joseph. 

The Alphabet of Flowers. 

Nursery Rhymes, 2nd 

Series. 

Nursery Games. 

The House that Jack 

Built. 
The Life of Our Lord. 
The Three Rkars. 
Red Riding-Hood. 
New Tale of a Tub.* 
Nursery Tales. 



o 6 



Old Mother Hubbard. 

Pictures from English 
History, ist Period. 

Ditto, and Period. 

Ditto, 3rd Period. '' 

Ditto, 4th Period. 

Puss in Boots. 

Tom Thumb. 

Babes in the Wood. 

Tack AND the Bean-Stalk 

The Laughable ABC. 

Wild Animals, ist Series.* 
Ditto, and Series.* 
Ditto, 3rd Series.* 
Ditto. 4th Series.* 

Tame Animals, ist Series. * 
Ditto, and Series. * 

Ditto, 3rd Series.* 
Ditto, 4th Series.* 

My Mother. 

The Dogs* Dinner Party. 

Little Dog Trusty. 

The White Cat. 

The Ugly Duckling. 

Little Snow-White. 

Dash and the Ducklings. 



♦ Those viarked with an asterisk are not kept on linen. 



Large Coloured Sixpenny Books for Children, with great h 
improved Illustrations, super-royal Svo, in wrappers. 



History of Our Pets. 
History of Blue Beard. 
Sindbad the Sailor. 
A, Apple Pie. 
Tom Thumb's "Alphabet. 
Baron Mu.nchausen. 
Picture Alpiiabkt. 
Arthur's Alphabet. 



Dorothy Frump and hi:k 

Six Dogs. 
Singing Birds. 
Parrots & Talking Birds 
Dogs. 

Nursery Rhymes. 
Birds. 
Railroad Alphabet. 
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Aunt Mayor's Toy Books (continued J. 



*> o 6 Alphabet for Good Boys 
AND Girls. 
" The Sea-Side Alphabet. 

Farm-Yard Alphabet. 

Greedy Jem and his 
Little Brothers.* 

Our Puss and Her Kit- 
Hop o' MY Thumb, [tens.* 

Jack the Giant Killer. 
^ Little Red Riding-Hood. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Happy Days of Child- 
hood.* 

Little Dog Trusty. 

The Cats' Tea Party. 

The Babes in the Wood. 

Wild Animals. 

British Animals. 

The Frog who would a- 

WOOING Go.* 

The Faithless Parrot.* 
The Farm-Yard.* 
Horses. 

Old Dame Trot. 
Multiplication Table. 
Chattering Jack. 
King Cole. 
Prince Long Nose. 
The Enraged Miller. 
The Hunchback. 



Grammar in Rhyme. 
Baby's Birthday.* 
Pictures from the 

Streets.* 
Lost on the Sea-shore.* 
Animals and Birds.* 
A Child's Fancy Dress 

Ball. 
A Child's Evening Party. 
Annie and Jack in Lon- 
don. [Shoe. 
One, Two. Buckle my 
Mary's New Doll.* 
When the Cat's Away.* 
Naughty Puppy.* 
Children's Favourites.* 
Naughty Boys and Girls. 
Little Minxes. 

StRUWELPETER. [Life. 

Little Minnie's Child 
King Nutcracker. 
Lazy Bones. 
British Soldiers. 
British Sailors. 
British Volunteers. 
Laughter Book for 

Children. 
Grisly Beard. 

RUxMPELSTILTSKIN. 

Dog Puffy. 
The Fairy Ship. 



How Jessie was Lost. 

The above f except those marked with an asterisk, may he had 
strongly mounted on cloth, price One Shilling each. 



With Coloured Pictures^ 
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o 3 Cinderella. 

Red Riding-Hood. 



Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Puss in Boots. 



Royal s^mot with Illustrations^ gilt edges. 






o 6 History of My Pets. 
Hubert Lee. 
Ellen Leslie. 



Jessie Graham. 
Florence Arnott. 
Blind Alice. 
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Routledge's 6^. Juveniles (continued). 



6 Grace and Clara. 

Recollections of My 
Childhood. 

Egerton Roscoe. 

Flora Mortimer. 

Charles Hamilton. 

Story of a Drop of Water 

Learning Better than 
Houses and Land. 

Maud's First Visit to her 
Aunt. In Words of One Syl- 
lable. 

Easy Poems. 

The Boy Captive. By Peter 
Parley. 

• Stories of Child Life. 
Dairyman's Daughter. 
Arthur's Tales for the 

Young. 
H awthorne'sGentle Boy. 
Pleasant AND Profitable 
The False Key. 
The Bracelets. 
Waste Not, Want Not. 
Tarleton, and Forgive and 

Forget. 

Lazy Lawrence and the 

White Pigeon. 
The Barring Out. 
The Orphans and OldPoz. 
The Mimic. 
The Purple Jar, and other 

Tales. 

Parley's Poetry & Prose. 
Arthur's Stories for 

Little Girls. 
The Young Cottager. 
Parley's Thos. Titmouse. 



Arthur'sChristmasStory 

The Lost Lamb. • 

Arthur's Stories for Lit- 
tle Boys. 

Arthur's Organ Boy. 

Margaret Jones. 

The Two School Girls. 

The Widow and her 
Daughter. 

The Rose in the Desert. 

The Birthday Present 
and The Basket Woman. 

Simple Susan. 

The Little Merchants. 

Tale of the Universe. 

Robert Dawson. 

Kate Campbell. 

Basket of Flowers. 

Babes in the Basket. 

The Jewish Twins. 

Children on the Plains. 

Little Henry and his 
Bearer. 

The Little Black Hen. 

Martha and Rachel. 

Carpenter's Daughter. 

The Prince in Disguise. 

Gertrude and her Bible. 

The Contrast. Miss Ed^c- 

ivorth. 
TheGratefulNegro. Do, 
Jane Hudson. 
A Kiss for a Blow. 
Young Negro Servant. 
Lina and her Cousins. 
Arthur's Last Penny, 
Bright-eyed Bessie. 
The Gates Ajar. 



Ilautlcbge's (^jourpfnng |ufre«ik$. 

Royal '^2mo, fancy covers. 



4 The Basket of Flowers. 
The Babes in the Basket. 
Easy Poems for Children. 
Jessie Graham. 
History of My Pets. 



Florence Arnott. 
Robert Dawson. 
Recollections of 
Childhood. 

Brooke AND Brooke Farm. 
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London and Nciu York, 



t. d. Routledge's 4^. 

o 4 Life in the Wilds. 
Hill and the Valley. 
The Widow and hek 
Daughter. 

The Two School Girls, 
The Jane Hudson. 
A Kiss for a Blow. 
Hubert Lee. 
Flora Mortimer. 



Juveniles (continued). 

A Drop of Water. 
The False Key. 
The Bracelets. 
The Purple Jar. 
Simple Susan. 
Kate Campbell. 
Little Henry and 
Bearer. 

The Gates Ajar. 
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Edited by Rev. R. A. Willmott. Illustrated fiy Fostkh, 
Gilbert, Corbould, Franklin, and Harvey. £/c- 
gantly printed on good paper ^ post 8vo, gilt edges^ bevelled 
boards. 

5 o Spenser's Faerie Queene. Illustrated by Corbould. 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Illustrated by ditto. 
Kirke White. By Souihey. Illustrated by Birket Foster. 
Southey's Joan of Arc, and Minor Poems. Illus- 
trated by Gilbert. 
Pope's Poetical Works. Edited by Carey. 
Milton's Poetical Works. Illustrated by Han'ey. 
Thomson, Beattie, and West. Illust. by Birket Foster. 
Herbert. With Life and Notes by Rev. R. A. Willmott. 
COWPER. Illust. by Birket Foster. Edited by Willmott. 
Longfellow's Complete Poetical Works. Illustrated. 

Prose Works. 

Burns' Poetical Works. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
Fairfax's Tasso's Jerusalem Delivekkd. Illustrated 

by Corbould. 
Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry. Illust. by ditto. 
Scott's Poetical Works. Illustrated by ditto. 
Mackay's Ballads and Lyrics. Illust. by John Gilbert. 
Wordsworth. Illustrated by Birket Foster. 
Crabbe. Illustrated by ditto. 

Mackay's Songs. Complete Edition. Illust. by Gilbert. 
Eliza Cook's Poems. With Illustrations and Portrait. 
Moore's Poems. Illustrated by Corlxjuld, &c. 
Byron's Poems. Illustrated by Gilbert, Wolf, Foster. 
Bennett's Poetical Works. Portrait and Illustrations. 
Campbell's Poetical Works. Illustrated by W. Harvey. 
Lover's Poetical Works. Portrait and Illustrations. 
Rogers' Poetical Works. With Portrait, &c. 
Ix)RD Lytton's Poetical Works, js. td. 

Dramatic Works. 6f. 

Dryden's Poetical Works. With Portrait, &c. 
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Printed on tin ted paper, /cap. Zvo, gilt edges. IVit/i 

Illustrations. 

Longfellow's Complete Poetical Works. Illust. 
COWPER. Illust. by Birket Foster. Edited by JVillmott, 
Milton's Poetical Works. Illustrated by Harvey. 
Wordsworth's Poetical Works. Illust. by B. Foster. 
SouTHEY's Joan op Arc, and Minor Poems. Illust. 

by Gilbert 

Goldsmith, Johnson, Shenstone, and Smollett. Do. 

KiRKE White. By Southey. Illustrated by Birket Foster. 

Burns. Illustrated by Gilbert. 

Thomas Moore's Poems. Illustrated by Corbould. 

Byron s Poems. Illustrated by Gilbert, Wolf, &c. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Illustrated by Gilbert. 

Scott's Poetical Works. With Illustrations. 

Herbert's Works. With Illustrations. 

Thomas Campbell's Poetical Works. Illust. by Gilbert. 

Shakespeare's Complete Works. 

Chaucer's Poetical Works. 

Willis's Poetical Works. 

Golden Gleanings. 

Choice Poems and Lyrics. 

Shakespeare Gems. 

Book of Wit and Humour. 

Wise Sayings of the Great and Good. 

Montgomery's Poems. 



Fcap. Svo, with Illustrations, in cloth. 
2 6 Longfellow's Complete Poetical Works. 



Scott's Poems. 
Byron's Poems. 
Cowper's Poems. 
Wordsworth's Poems. 



Burns' f*oEMs. 
Moore's Poems. 
Milton's Poems. 
Pope's Poems. 



Or bo u fid in a new style, 8 vols., cloth, £t, 

i8mo, with Portrait. 
I o Longfellow's Complete Poetical Works. Paper, 

\s. \ cloth, I J. dd. 

Burns' Complete Poetical Works. Paper, is. \ cloth, 
Scott's Poetical Works. Cloth, u. [u. td. 

London : THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
New York : 416, BROOME STREET. 
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' 1 H George Jioiitledgc &• Soiu' Poets, 

; JGomlcbgt's K^rite-iinii-Siipiimg ^otts, &t. 

PrinOi em Unlid faptr. fcip. Sto, gilt tdga. \V 
L i.d. JllustralioHS. 

\ 7 6 LOKCFKLI-OW'S COMl^ETE POETICAL WOHKB. lllust. 

COWPEK. lUust. by BlrkeC Foster. Edited by irfV/md/i 
t Milton's Poetical Works. HlnsitHied hy Harvev. 

WOKllSWOHTH'S PtfETlCAI-WOBKS. IllUSI. by M. Kosl 

■ ' AN OF Arc, and Minor Poe«s. IUu 



GoLDEMiTH. Johnson. Shenstone. and Smollett. 1 

Kl«KF. White. By Sculhiy. llluslraied by Birket Fos 

Bi;hns. Illustrated by Gilbeit. 

Thomas Mookb's Poems, Illustratrf by Corbould. 

BritONS I'OGU.'i. lllustiatcd by Gifbert. Wolf, &c 

Pope's Poetical Works, niusiraied by GiibeiL 

Scorr's Poetical Works. Wiih iliusiraiions. 

Herbert's Works. With Illustrations. 

Thomas Campbell's Poetical Works. lllust. by Gilbcrt- 

Shaebspeare's Complete Works. 

Chaucbs's Poetical Wokke. 

Willis's Foeticai. Works. 

Golden Gleanings. 

Choice Poems and Lyrics. 

Shakespeare Gems. 

Book of Wit and Humour, 

Wise Savings of the Great and Goon. 

MO.NTGOMERV'S POF.MS. 



J^DUtleligc's £^liJo-anb-Sitptnit!j ^ods. 

Fcap. e™, 1111111 Illustrations, is cloth. 
s 6 Longfellow's Complete Poetical Works. 
Scott's Poems. I Burns' f oems, 

ByxoNs Poems. Moore's Poems. 

CowpF.H's PoKMS. I Milton's POKMS. 

Wordsworth's Poems. | Pope's Poems. 

Or bound in a niw style. Svols,, cloth, £i. 

iBmo, leilk Portrait. 
I o Longfellow's Complete Poetical Works. P 



London : THE BROADWAY, LUDCATE HILL, 
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